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GENERAL  FRANCHET  DESPEREY.  ALLIED  COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF 

GREEK  SOLDIERS 

General  d'Espere/s  spectacular  and  sweeping  victory  over  Bu.ga.^a^  tan!"Ke°L'rbeerr ';^.sK:d  t 
cl.max  of  a  brilliant  n..l.tary  career.  Although  a  "/"P"^''^^  JJ^^^^.^^^^^^di^g  officer  in  Algeria  down 
his   dashing  and   successful    military   exploits    from    the    time   he   was   a   comm  g  ^f    .^^    ^^^ 

through  the  present  war.  His  name  is  gloriously  ?-°<='«"='^  ,""'^^  .^j  „^7  ^Las  June  he  was  placed  in 
through  which  he  achieved  a  rank  equal  to  that  of  F°=\^^'^f^^„f  ^htcH  had  long  seemed  dead,  stirred 
command  of  the  allied  armies  of  the  East  m  the  Balkans    and  the  tront^  which  ^^^^^       for    work    in    the    Balkan 

with  activity  again.  General  ^  E^P^^^ .  S^^^P--""  "/  "  prTnable  and^ndU'd,  the  Bulgarian  campaign 
campaign.  The  Bulgarians  believed  their  P-"°"  *°  ^e  ■;^/^'^fS3"d';po"3\T equipment,  or  heavy  artillery, 
had  to  be  fought  over  the  most  difficult  ^^^  °^°'  ''^^''""'j""  '"^^^  of  communication  organized.  In  two 
In    a    few   weeks    roads    were    made,    '^'^P"'/    '"^''^''^^^h'T  J^  A.  th^,  extraordinary  campaign  to  a  successful 
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©  Harris  A:  Ening 

HERBERT    ADOLPHUS    MILLER,    COUNSELLOR    OF    THE    MID-EUROPEAN    UNION 


wnen  ine  mia-curopean  Union  was  tormed  ,n  September  of  this  year.  Professor  M.ller.  who  occupies  the 
cha.r  of  sociology  at  Oberhn  College,  was  inv.ted  to  assist  in  its  organization.  Both  by  experience  and 
intellectual  vision  he  is  qualified  to  deal  with  the  peculiarly  delicate  problems  and  situations  arising 
even  in  a  ten  ative  cooperation  of  the  Balkan  and  Near  Eastern  peoples.  In  1911  he  made  an  investigation 
of  the  sociological  principles  involved  in  the  adjustment  of  the  Bohemians  to  American  life,  and  at 
that    time    came    to    the    conclusion    that    their    social    problems    could    not    be    explained    except    in    terms    of 

heir  European  history.  After  visiting  Bohemia  and  other  parts  of  Middle  Europe,  he  became  convinced 
that  some  time  the  map  of  Europe  would  have  to  be  remade  in  terms  of  nationality.  Recently  he 
has   done    research    work    upon   various   immigrant    problems  under   the  auspices  of  the  Russell   Sage   Founda- 

£°V  ^/I■  J  ^  Carnegie  Corporation,  and  through  this  channel  became  acquainted  with  many  of  the  leaders 
of  the  Mid-European  national  groups.  Mr.  Miller  has  the  distinction  of  being  one  of  the  first  Americans 
to    understand    and    sympathize    with    the    national    aspirations    of    the    groups    east    of    Germany 
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DELEGATES    TO    THE    MID-EUROPEAN    CONFERENCE    HELD    IN    PHILADELPHIA 

As  an  outcome  of  the  war,  there  has  been  no  event  of  deeper  significance  for  the  future  peace  of  the  world 
than  the  organization  of  the  Mid -European  Union  in  historic  Independence  Hall  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia 
on  October  25  and  26,  1918.  Directly  under  the  Liberty  Bell,  which  rang  out  the  clarion  defiance  of  the 
thirteen  states  to  tyranny,  sat  Dr.  Thomas  G.  Masaryk,  chairman  of  the  Mid-European  Union  and  president- 
elect  of   the   new   Czechoslovak   Republic,    who    has   just   left   for   Prague   to   assume   his   new   office.      Gathered 

around    him    were    the    representatives    of    50,000,000    oppressed    people Czechoslovaks,    Poles,    Rumanians. 

Jugoslavs,  Lithuanians,  Italian  Irredentists,  Ukrainians.  Uhro-Russians,  Albanians,  Unredeemed  Greeks,  and 
Zionists.  To  commemorate  the  emancipation  of  the  peoples  of  Middle  Europe  from  alien  domination  a  new 
liberty  bell  was  cast,  with  the  inscription,  'Liberty  for  all  the  world  and  all  the  inhabitants  thereof,"  The 
successful  consolidation  of  these  peoples  will  mean  the  establishment  of  a  territorial  and  political  barrier 
from   Dantzig  to   the  Adriatic,  against  a   revival  of  Teutonic  ambitions  in  the  East. 
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Drawn  by  Edith  Emerson 


THE    BRIDGE   TO   ASIA 

Germany  among  all  nations  of  great  power  is  most  advantageously  placed  by  nature 
to  dominate  Asia.  Such  natural  geographical  advantage  cannot  permanently  be  leveled  by 
artificial  restraint.  Therefore,  in  whatever  form  the  government  of  Germany  may  be 
reconstituted,  it  must  be  recognized  that  Germans  in  the  decades  to  come  are  at  least  by 
natural  advantage  assured  of  an  increasingly  strong  hold  in  the  general  intercourse,  the 
trade,  and  the  development  of  the  Asiatic  continent.  A  free  democratic  Middle  Europe  is 
a  bulwark  across  the  path  of  the  recrudescence   of   illegitimate  German   world   domination. 

To  dominate  Asia,  politically  or  economically,  Germany  must  first  dominate  this  belt 
of  natural  democracy  so  valiantly  asserted  in  the  present  rise  of  the  new  Middle  European 
independent  states.  Just  as  these  states  have  been  a  potent  factor  in  setting  in  motion  the 
astoundingly  swift  crumbling  of  the  German  world  ambition,  so  the  guarantee  of  their 
opportunity  for  permanent  democratic  self-expression  is  a  powerful  assurance  of  world 
protection  against  future  German  outlaw^ry.  The  aims  and  fundamental  needs  of  these 
peoples  of  Middle  Europe  must  therefore  be  of  intense  concern  to  those  who  recognize 
that  the  future  peace  of  the  world  depends  in  such  acute  measure  upon  the  guarantee  of 
the  peace  and  security   of  Asia. 

This  issue   of  ASIA   is  therefore   devoted   to   the   new^  Democracy   of   Middle   Europe 

in   itself  one  of   the   richest   fruits   of   the   war,    in    its   future,    a    richer   promise    against   w^ar. 


A  JUST  BALKAN  SETTLEMENT 


By  STEPHEN  P.  DUGGAN 


THE  war  has  been  a  war  of  surprises  and  it  is 
wholly  possible  that  the  Peace  Conference 
will  yield  an  equally  large  number  of  sur- 
prises. In  giving  this  article  the  title  which  I 
have,  therefore,  it  was  with  no  intention  of  fore- 
casting the  disposition  that  would  be  made  of  the 
Balkans  at  the  Peace  Conference.  I  shall  indicate 
first  what  my  study  of  the  problem  leads  me  to 
believe  will  be  the  position  held  by  each  of  the 
Balkan  states  with  reference  to  the  final  solution. 
Then  I  shall  criticise  that  position  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  solution  suggested  by  experience  and 
the  juster  view  of  international  relations  which 
prevails  today  as  the  one  most  likely  to  bring  sat- 
isfaction and  a  durable  peace.  Let  us  begin  with 
the  enemies  of  our  Allies. 

TURKEY 

Few  Americans  who  have  not  had  access  to 
German  newspapers  since  the  outbreak  of  war  with 
Germany  are  aware  of  the  degree  to  which  the  Ger- 
mans have  proclaimed  themselves  to  be  the  true 
adherents  of  the  principle  of  self-determination. 
They  point  to  the  new  status  they  have  given  to 
Finland,  Poland,  the  Ukraine  and  the  Baltic  prov- 
inces as  the  evidence  of  their  faith.  It  will  aston- 
ish Americans  to  learn  that  the  Turk  also  has  be- 
come a  convert  to  that  principle,  a  principle  which, 
if  realized,  would  apparently  relieve  the  Turk  of 
most  of  his  dominions.  I  shall  indicate  in  another 
article  how  he  expects  the  application  of  the  prin- 
ciple to  work  out  in  his  Asiatic  possessions.  I 
shall  confine  myself  now  to  stating  what  results  he 


thinks  its   application  to  his   European  territory 
would  bring. 

Turkey  in  Europe  is  confined  now  to  the  south- 
eastern corner  of  the  Balkan  peninsula  including 
the  cities  of  Constantinople  and  Adrianople.  One 
of  the  chief  characteristics  of  the  Turk  throughout 
his  history  has  been  his  unwillingness  to  live  un- 
der an  alien  domination.  Hence,  the  gradual  re- 
cession of  Turkish  dominion  from  the  Danube  that 
has  taken  place  since  the  beginning  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  has  been  accompanied  by  the  with- 
drawal of  the  Turk  from  the  territory  he  has  been 
compelled  to  yield  to  his  Christian  neighbors.  The 
great  majority  of  Mohammedans  who  still  remain 
in  the  free  Balkan  states  are  not  Turks  but  the  de- 
scendants of  the  natives  who  embraced  Islam  in  the 
fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries.  After  the  Bal- 
kan wars  not  less  than  250,000  Turks  migrated 
from  their  old  homes  in  Macedonia.  Some  of  these 
crossed  over  into  Asia  but  some  settled  in  that  part 
of  Thrace  which  remained  to  Turkey  on  lands  from 
which  Bulgars  and  particularly  Greeks  were  driven 
away.  The  remainder  stayed  in  Contantinople. 
Even  before  the  Balkan  wars,  though  many  Bul- 
gars and  even  more  Greeks  were  to  be  found  in 
what  is  today  Turkish  Thrace,  the  majority  of  the 
inhabitants  were  Turks.  Again,  though  none  knew 
the  population  of  Constantinople  before  the  Balkan 
wars  with  any  degree  of  accuracy,  it  is  generally 
admitted  that  somewhat  more  than  half  were 
Turks.  That  proportion  is  now  probably  larger. 
The  application  of  the  principle  of  self-determina- 
tion, therefore,  would  probably  produce  a  majority 
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in  favor  of  Turkish  sovereignty,  si  majority  which 
the  Turk  believes  would  be  much  increased  were 
second  choices  permitted,  for  he  is  convinced  that 
the  Bulgar  or  the  Greek  would  rather  vote  to  live 
under  his  sovereignty  than  under  that  of  the  other 
Christian  states. 

The  conversion  of  the  chastened  Turk  has  not 
stopped  with  acceptance  of  the  principle  of  self- 
determination.  Today  he  believes  with  Mr.  Wilson 
that  all  states  should  freely  have  access  to  the  seas 
and  that  straits  connecting  waterways  of  impor- 
tance to  the  world's  commerce  should  be  neutral- 
ized. He  will  appear  at  the  Peace  Conference, 
therefore,  ready  to  solve  the  problem  of  the  Straits, 
the  problem  that  has  defied  solution  for  a  century. 
He  is  willing  that  the  Bosporus  and  the  Dardanelles 
should  be  neutralized  and  their  fortifications  dis- 
mantled. The  most  important  factor  in  his  accept- 
ance of  this  view  has  been  the  collapse  and  disin- 
tegration of  the  Colossus  of  the  North,  Russia. 
The  most  persistent  aim  of  Russian  diplomacy  since 
the  time  of  Catherine  II  has  been  to  secure  posses- 
sion of  Constantinople,  the  fear  of  which  was  the 
one  constant  factor  in  Turkish  diplomacy.  If  the 
Turk,  therefore,  hopes  to  retain  Thrace  as  the 
result  of  the  application  of  self-determination,  he 
also  hopes  to  retain  Constantinople  as  the  result  of 
the  neutralization  of  the  Straits.  He  knows  how 
skeptical  European  statesmen  are  of  international 
control  of  territory.  International  administration 
has  worked  well  for  specific  activities,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  Danube  Commission  or  the  Commission  for 
the  Ottoman  Debt,  but  even  Americans  are  familiar 
with  its  failure  when  applied  to  territory  from 
their  own  experience  in  the  joint  administration  of 
Samoa  by  Great  Britain,  the  United  States  and 
Germany.  It  is  possible,  of  course,  that  the  League 
of  Nations  that  may  emerge  from  the  Peace  Con- 
ference will  be  able  to  organize  systems  of  adminis- 
tration that  will  obviate  the  difficulties  of  inter- 
national control  that  have  existed  in  the  past.  But 
otherwise  to  permit  Turkish  sovereignty  to  con- 
tinue at  Constantinople  under  some  guarantee  of 
good  behavior  is  probably  the  most  practicable  even 
if  it  is  not  the  most  desirable  solution  of  the  ques- 
tion. It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  so  far  as  the 
Balkans  are  concerned,  Turkey  will  appear  at  the 
Peace  Conference  an  adherent  practically  of  the 
status  quo  ante. 

BULGARIA 

It  is  a  chastened  and  repentant  Bulgaria  that 
will  appear  at  the  Peace  Conference,  a  Bulgaria 
that  has  also  become  converted  to  Mr.  Wilson's 
principles  and  that  hopes,  in  addition,  to  profit  by 
the  enforcement  of  some  of  the  statements  made 
by  statesmen  of  the  allied  countries  during  the  war. 
It  should  be  remembered  that  while  Bulgaria's  de- 
termination to  ask  for  an  immediate  peace  was  pri- 


marily due  to  the  bad  military  situation  at  the  front 
and  to  popular  discontent  at  home,  it  was  also  due 
to  her  resentment  at  the  denial  by  her  allies  of  her 
claims  in  the  division  of  the  spoils  resulting  from 
the  surrender  of  Rumania.     She  had  expected  to 
receive  the  whole  of  the  Dobrudja,  but  the  Central 
Powers  had  no  intention  of  placing  their  access  to 
the  Black  Sea  in  her  power.     She  received,  there- 
fore, only  a  comparatively  small  slice  of  territory 
in  addition  to  the  region  she  had  been  compelled  to 
cede  to  Rumania  at  the  close  of  the  Balkan  Wars 
and  which  was  now  restored  to  her.    Moreover,  this 
unexpectedly   small  gain   brought  her  in   conflict 
with  the  Turk  who  received  nothing  as  a  result  of 
the  surrender  of  Rumania.    In  order  to  secure  Bul- 
garia's entrance  into  the  war  on  the  side  of  the 
Central  Powers  in  1915,  the  latter  had  persuaded 
Turkey  to  cede  to  Bulgaria  a  strip  of  territory 
about  1,000  square  miles  in  extent  along  the  right 
bank  of  the   Maritza  River  which   would   enable 
a  Bulgarian  railroad  to  be  pushed  through  the  river 
valley  to  Bulgaria's  only  ^gean  seaport,  Dedea- 
gatch,  without  passing  through  Turkish  territory. 
When  after  the  surrender  of  Rumania,  Bulgaria  not 
only  received  back  the  territory  she  had  been  com- 
pelled to  cede  to  Rumania  in  1913  but  an  addition  to 
it,  Turkey  demanded  the  return  of  the  territory  she 
had  ceded  to  Bulgaria  in  1915  on  the  lower  Ma- 
ritza.   This  was  refused,  and  the  refusal  not  only 
resulted  in  bad  feeling  but  in  actual  armed  conflict. 
Bulgaria  will  appear  at  the  Peace  Conference 
hoping  and  expecting  to  extend  her  boundaries. 
Before  her  debacle  she  had  expected  that  the  ap- 
peal to  self-determination   would  yield  her  large 
profits  in  Serbian  and  in  Greek  Macedonia  from 
which  she  had  driven  large  numbers  of  the  Serb 
and  the  Greek  inhabitants,  and  she  will  certainly 
ask  for  the  application  of  the  principle.    Moreover, 
she  will  appeal  to  the  principle  of  economic  access ; 
i.e.,  access  to  the  sea,  as  a  justification  for  secur- 
ing Kavala  as  a  seaport.     There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  Kavala  is  the  natural  outlet  for  the  Bulgarian 
hinterland  and  that  the  valley  of  the  Struma  River 
leads  almost  to  Sofia   itself.     There  can   also  be 
hardly  any  doubt  that  had  Bulgaria  been  willing 
to  compromise  with  Greece  at  the  end  of  the  First 
Balkan  War  instead  of  appealing  to  arms  she  would 
have  received  the  Kavala  region  in  exchange  for  a 
recognition  of  the  right  of  Greece  to  the  great  prize, 
Salonica.     But  in  addition  to  the  fact  that  Kavala 
and  its  immediate  environs  are  inhabited  by  Greeks 
and  Turks,  Bulgaria  knows  but  too  well  that  the 
Allies  cannot  condone  her  cowardly  and  faithless 
attack  upon  Serbia  in  1915  and  cannot  forgive  her 
outrageous    conduct  in    the    Kavala    region    since 
1916.     Hence  Bulgaria  must  be  content  if  she  can 
retain  her  present  boundaries  in  the  west  and  not 
have  to  cede  the  Strumnitza  region  which  Serbia 
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will  demand  for  defensive  reasons.  Bulgaria  shoukl 
have  the  same  commercial  privileges  at  Kavala 
that  Greece  granted  to  Serbia  at  Salonica  in  1913, 
the  right  to  build  and  maintain  her  own  docks  and 
warehouses  and  to  hold  and  transmit  goods  in  bond. 
This  will  not  satisfy  Bulgaria,  but  it  is  probably 
the  maximum  she  will  be  able  to  secure.  It  is  on 
the  northeastern  frontier  that  Bulgaria  hopes  to 
gain  by  the  application  of  the  principle  of  self-de- 
termination. The  inhabitants  of  the  Silistria  and 
Dobritch  regions  ceded  by  Bulgaria  to  Rumania  in 
1913  at  the  close  of  the  second  Balkan  War  are 
overwhelmingly  Bulgarian  in  race  and  sentiment 
and  wish  to  be  reunited  to  Bulgaria.  The  claim  for 
its  seizure  put  forth  by  Rumania  in  1913,  namely, 
that  the  Bulgarian  frontier  was  so  near  Constanza, 
Rumania's  sole  port,  as  to  endanger  it  in  time  of 
war,  is  much  more  true  of  the  present  Rumanian 
boundary  in  its  relation  to  Bulgaria's  chief  port, 
Varna.  If  Bulgaria  is  willing  to  demolish  the  for- 
tifications of  Silistria,  which  do  threaten  the  Ru- 
manian railroad  between  Bucharest  and  Constanza, 
it  is  only  just  and  reasonable  that  she  should  re- 
ceive back  the  ceded  district. 

Bulgaria  hopes  also  to  gain  from  the  realization 
of  the  statement  made  by  some  of  the  most  promi- 
nent of  the  Allied  statesmen  that  the  rule  of  the 
Turk  can  no  longer  be  tolerated,  or,  that  if  he  is  to 
rule  at  all,  it  must  be  only  over  his  fellow  nationals 
in  Anatolia.  The  Bulgarians  do  not  expect  thereby 
to  secure  Constantinople,  but  they  do  hope  to  get 
its  whole  European  hinterland.  In  other  words, 
they  hope  that  the  boundary  line  once  given  to  them 
by  Europe,  the  Enos-Midia  line  of  the  Treaty  of 
London  at  the  close  of  the  First  Balkan  War,  will 
be  restored.  The  cession  of  Thrace  and  the  Silis- 
tria region  will  not  satisfy  Bulgaria,  whose  ambi- 
tion for  expansion  is  in  eastern  and  southern  Mace- 
donia. But  it  will  remove  two  of  the  sores  created 
in  1913.  Moreover,  moderate  Bulgarians  under- 
stand that  the  outrageous  actions  of  their  govern- 
ment during  the  past  four  years  preclude  a  solu- 
tion based  solely  upon  reason.  That  would  be  too 
much  to  expect  of  human  nature. 

RUMANIA 

Rumania  entered  the  war  primarily  "to  attain 
her  national  destiny,"  but  she  suffered  much  as  a 
result  of  entering  the  war  on  the  side  of  the  Allies. 
As  the  Allies  have  won  the  war,  Rumania  hopes  to 
realize  her  ambitions.  It  goes  without  saying  that 
she  will  demand  the  abrogation  of  the  Treaty  of 
Bucharest  of  1917  imposed  upon  her  by  the  Ger- 
mans which  so  shamefully  destroyed  her  economic 
independence  for  their  benefit,  "rectified"  her 
frontiers  in  the  interest  of  Hungary,  and  gave  to 
Bulgaria  the  southern  part  of  the  Dobrudja.  In 
all  these  respects  she  will  demand  the  return  of  the 


statuJi  quo  ante.  But  she  will  demand  much  more. 
The  "national  destiny,"  to  attain  which  she  drew 
the  sword,  had  for  its  aim  the  annexation  to  Ru- 
mania of  terra  irredenta — of  the  lands  inhabited 
by  Rumanians  immediately  beyond  the  borders  of 
Rumania  itself.  These  lands  include  much  more 
territory  than  the  crownland  of  Transylvania,  to 
which  attention  is  so  often  directed.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  territory  to  the  west  of  Transylvania 
stretching  from  Semendria  through  Temesvar  and 
Grosswardrin  to  Szatmar  has  fewer  islets  of  Mag- 
yars and  Germans  in  it  than  has  Transylvania.  On 
the  basis  of  self-determination,  this  whole  territory 
would  in  all  probability  vote  to  unite  with  Rumania. 
It  is  true  that  according  to  the  census  of  1910  only 
55  per  cent  of  the  population  of  Transylvania  is  Ru- 
manian and  only  45  per  cent  of  the  other  districts. 
But  Hungarian  statistics,  to  say  the  least,  are  prone 
to  underrate  the  numbers  of  the  subject  races. 

Rumania  expects  at  the  Peace  Conference  not 
only  to  secure  the  territory  described  above,  but  to 
be  confirmed  in  the  possession  of  Bessarabia,  which 
she  obtained  as  a  result  of  the  Russian  debacle. 
Bessarabia  was  assigned  to  Rumania  by  the  Treaty 
of  Paris  of  1856  and  Rumania  was  compelled  to  re- 
cede it  to  Russia  by  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  of  1878. 
The  northern  and  central  parts  of  it,  including  a 
majority  of  the  population,  are  Rumanian.  After 
the  breakup  of  Russia  an  assembly  was  elected  in 
Bessarabia  by  universal  suffrage,  and  in  April, 
1918,  it  voted  for  the  union  of  Bessarabia  to  Ru- 
mania. Rumania  secured  it.  therefore,  as  a  result 
of  an  application  of  the  principle  of  self-determina- 
tion urged  by  the  Russian  Revolutionists  and  ap- 
proved by  the  Allies.  Rumania  will  also  claim  upon 
the  principle  of  nationality  that  the  southern  half 
of  the  Bukovina  be  united  to  her  territories.  Buko- 
vina  is  one  of  the  crownlands  of  the  Austro-Hun- 
garian  monarchy,  and  as  that  monarchy  is  in  proc- 
ess of  dissolution,  it  is  not  likely  that  there  will  be 
any  serious  objection  to  the  realization  upon  the 
part  of  Rumania  of  this  justifiable  aspiration.  If 
Rumania  is  granted  her  claims  at  the  Peace  Con- 
ference, she  will  have  secured  all  her  terra  irre- 
denta, attained  to  complete  national  unity,  and 
become  an  important  state  of  the  second  rank  with 
a  population  of  about  14,000,000  and  splendid  in- 
dustrial resources  with  which  to  develop  strength 
and  power. 

GREECE 

The  aspirations  of  Greece,  unlike  those  of  Ru- 
mania, came  into  conflict  with  the  aims  of  one  of 
the  greatest  of  the  Allies,  Italy.  As  a  result  of  the 
gains  accruing  from  the  Balkan  Wars,  Greece 
started  out  upon  a  career  of  commercial  develop- 
ment which  bade  fair  to  put  her  in  the  first  rank 
of  commercial  states  in  the  Eastern  Mediterranean. 
During  the  First  Balkan  War  the  Greeks  captured 
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most  of  the  islands  of  the  ^gean  under  Turkish 
sovereignty  and  would  have  undoubtedly  captured 
all  save  for  the  fact  that  twelve  of  them — the  Dode- 
canese— had  already  been  seized  by  Italy  in  the 
Tripolitan  War.  According  to  the  Treaty  of  Lau- 
sanne, which  terminated  that  war,  the  islands  were 
to  be  returned  by  Italy  to  Turkey  after  she  had  ful- 


filled certain  conditions,  but  the  return  had  not  yet 
been  made  when  the  Great  War  commenced  and  has 
not,  of  course,  been  made  since.  The  Dodecanese, 
like  all  the  islands  of  the  ^gean  Sea,  are  inhabited 
almost  exclusively  by  Greeks,  and  if  the  Allies  ap- 
ply their  principle  of  self-determination  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  islajids  will 
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vote  to  unite  with  Greece,  with  whom  they  have 
affinity. 

But  it  is  not  only  in  the  Dodecanese  where  the 
interests  of  (ireece  clash  with  those  of  Italy,  but  in 
Albania.  The  Albanian  tribesmen  are  divided  into 
three  religious  groups,  the  Catholics  oi  the  North, 
the  Mohammedans  of  the  central  region,  and  the 
Orthodox  of  the  South.  Now  the  southern  Albani- 
ans are  not  only  of  the  same  religion  as  their  Greek 
neighbors,  but  they  are  of  the  same  race  or  culture  : 
they  are  either  Albanized  Greeks  or  Ilellenized  Al- 
banians. When,  during  the  First  Balkan  War, 
Austria-Hungary,  aided  by  Italy,  insisted  upon  the 
erection  of  the  artificial  state  of  Albania,  the  in- 
habitants of  the  southern  part  demanded  incor- 
poration with  Greece.  In  all  probability,  were  the 
principle  of  self-determination  to  be  applied  to  the 
district,  its  population  would  vote  for  union  with 
Greece.  It  may  be  asked  where  the  conflict  would 
arise  with  Italy.  For  a  generation  Italy  has  lived 
in  fear  for  her  east  coast,  which  is  low,  marshy, 
undefended  and  without  ports.  The  coast  of  the 
Balkan  peninsula  opposite  is  the  very  reverse  of 
all  these.  It  is  high  and  magnificently  supplied  with 
harbors  which  are  easily  defended  and  which  would 
form  excellent  naval  bases.  Were  a  strong  state 
to  control  it,  Italy  would  be  seriously  menaced.  It 
is  this  geographical  fact  that  explains  the  deter- 
mination of  both  Italy  and  Austria-Hungary  not  to 
allow  the  other  to  secure  the  coast  of  Albania,  for 
of  all  the  ports  on  the  western  coast  of  the  Balkans, 
none  is  equal  to  Avlona  in  Albania  as  a  naval  base. 
Italy  is  now  in  occupation  of  Avlona,  and  as  Aus- 
tria-Hungary will  go  to  the  Peace  Conference  as  a 
d.jfeated  state,  if  she  survives  at  all  as  a  state,  Italy 
will  probably  retain  Avlona.  The  hinterland  of 
Avlona  is  the  region  of  Albania  whose  population 
seeks  union  with  Greece,  but  for  strategic  reasons 
Italy  would  dislike  to  have  the  boundary  of  another 
and  a  virile  state  so  near  her  naval  base.  It  is 
rumored  that  Italy  and  Greece  have  come  to  an 
agreement  upon  the  question  which  is  mutually  ac- 
ceptable. 

Greece  was  so  successful  in  extending  her  terri- 
tory at  the  close  of  the  Second  Balkan  War  to  in- 
clude the  majority  of  her  nationality  living  imme- 
diately outside  the  borders  of  her  state,  that  she 
can  hope  to  gain  but  little  additional  territory  in  the 
Balkans  at  the  Peace  Conference.  However,  her 
claims  will  not  be  confined  to  the  Dodecanese  and 
southern  Albania.  Her  chief  aspirations  are  on  the 
coast  of  Asia  Minor,  but  as  this  article  has  only  to 
do  with  the  prospects  of  the  Balkan  peninsula  at 
the  Peace  Conference,  what  will  happen  to  Asia 
Minor  remains  to  be  considered  in  another  article. 

SERBIA 

Serbia  will  go  to  the  Peace  Conference  in  the 


hope  of  being  treated  not  only  justly  but  gener- 
ously, and  no  state  better  deserves  such  treatment. 
Though  her  aspirations  also  come  into  conflict  with 
those  of  Italy,  they  are  to  be  realized  chiefly  at  the 
expense  of  Austria-Hungary.  Had  Serbia  been  able 
before  the  Great  War  to  secure  Bosnia  and  Herze- 
govina, with  an  outlet  to  the  sea,  she  would  have 
been  very  contented.  It  is  true  that  there  existed 
a  Pan-Serbian  agitation  for  a  union  of  all  the 
South  Slavs  outside  of  Bulgaria  under  the  crown  of 
Serbia,  but  there  were  many  obstacles  to  its  reali- 
zation. The  Montenegrin  dynasty  did  not  look  with 
favor  upon  its  own  extinction.  The  Catholic  Croats 
considered  themselves  more  advanced  economically 
and  culturally  than  the  Orthodox  Serbs.  The  Slo- 
venes wanted  autonomy  within  Austria-Hungary, 
not  change  of  allegiance.  The  Pan-Serbian  move- 
ment received  a  great  impetus  as  the  result  of  the 
splendid  victories  of  the  Serbs  over  the  Turks  and 
the  Bulgarians  in  the  Balkan  Wars,  and  the  Great 
War  has  practically  removed  all  obstacles.  There 
can  be  hardly  any  doubt  that  the  majority  of  South 
Slavs  of  all  branches  look  upon  Serbia  as  the  Slav 
Piedmont  destined  to  unite  them  in  a  strong  na- 
tional state.  They  have  given  evidence  of  this  not 
only  in  the  Declaration  of  Corfu  of  July,  1917, 
wherein  they  outlined  the  constitution  which  is  to 
be  the  fundamental  document  of  a  state  under  the 
crown  of  Serbia,  but  later  in  the  year  at  the  Rome 
Conference  of  Oppressed  Nationalities  of  the 
Austro-Hungarian  monarchy.  When  Serbia  asks 
at  the  Peace  Conference  that  all  the  South  Slavs, 
be  permitted  freely  to  select  their  political  alle- 
giance, she  has  every  reason  to  expect  that  the 
vote  will  be  in  favor  of  union  with  herself. 
And  this  will  probably  be  true  not  only  of  the 
South  Slavs  of  Austria-Hungary,  in  which  there  is- 
a  party  opposed  to  union  with  Serbia,  but  of  inde- 
pendent Montenegro,  whose  king  insists  upon  a 
federal  state,  not  a  unified  state. 

The  realization  of  the  ideal  of  unity  will  bring 
the  Jugoslavs  (South  Slavs)  into  conflict  with 
Italy.  As  stated  above,  the  Italians  fear  a  strong 
state  on  the  other  side  of  the  Adriatic  and  consider 
the  possession  of  several  of  the  ports  of  Dalmatia 
for  naval  bases  as  essential  to  their  security.  There 
can  be  hai-dly  any  doubt  that  at  the  Peace  Confer- 
ence Italy  will  receive  not  only  Trieste,  but  the 
strong  naval  depot  of  Pola  at  the  head  of  the  Adri- 
atic. If  that  be  true,  and  she  also  secures  Avlona, 
which  guards  the  entrance  to  the  Adriatic,  then 
the  Adriatic  for  all  naval  purposes  becomes  an 
Italian  lake.  The  need  of  any  other  places  on  the 
Dalmatian  coast  for  strategic  purposes  is  not  very- 
evident.  It  is  true  that  the  Italians  claim  Dal- 
matia upon  historical  and  cultural  grounds,  but 
distant  history  will  probably  play  but  a  small  part 
at  the  Peace  Conference  as  a  reason  for  territorial 
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distribution,  and  the  Italian  language,  culture  and 
mode  of  life  are  confined  in  Dalmatia  wholly  to  the 
cities,  and,  among  the  cities,  chiefly  to  Zara  and 
Spalato,  which  have  a  large  number  of  Italians  in 
them,  though  they  form  a  minority  of  the  popula- 
tion. Dalmatia  is  overwhelmingly  Slav,  and  with 
self-determination  applied  would  undoubtedly  go 
to  a  South  Slav  state.  And  it  is  essential  that  it 
should,  for  Dalmatia  may  become  what  it  was  in 
the  Middle  Ages,  the  commercial  outlet  for  the 
great  Slav  hinterland.  We  are  assured,  however, 
that  Italy  and  the  Jugoslavs  have  come  to  an  amic- 
able agreement  upon  the  Dalmatian  question,  so 
that  if  any  part  of  the  coast  is  given  to  Italy  at  the 
Peace  Conference  it  will  be  with  the  consent  of  the 
Jugoslavs.  The  projected  Jugoslav  state  will  for 
a  generation  be  chiefly  concerned  with  the  prob- 
lems of  internal  unification.  There  is  a  party  among 
the  Jugoslavs  who  are  opposed  to  a  unified  state 
under  the  crown  of  Serbia  and  favor  a  federated 
state  of  autonomous  divisions.  Moreover,  the  Jugo- 
slav State  will  be  a  state  of  but  14,000,000  as  com- 
pared to  Italy's  37,000,000.  Its  resources  will  for 
a  long  time  remain  small  compared  to  those  of 
Italy.  Northern  Italy  will,  moreover,  be  the  most 
natural  market  for  its  products.  It  is  hard  to  see 
why  the  two  states  should  live  upon  any  but  the 
most  friendly  terms. 

ALBANIA 

Before  the  Balkan  wars  Albania  was  a  region  al- 
most unknown  to  western  Europeans,  inhabited  by 
warring  tribes  living  practically  in  political  an- 
archy. Austria-Hungary  and  Italy  each  hoped  to 
secure  it  for  strategical  reasons  when  the  long- 
expected  break-up  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  took 
place.  Hence,  when  the  Balkan  Allies  overthrew 
Turkey  in  1912,  and  Serbia  and  Greece  were  about 
to  divide  Albania  between  them,  Austria-Hungary 
and  Italy  hastily  invoked  the  principle  of  nation- 
ality and  caused  the  erection  of  Albania  as  an  in- 
dependent state.  The  German  Prince,  William  of 
Wied,  was  made  ruler  and  the  independent  state 
was  started  upon  the  unsuccessful  career  which 
every  intelligent  student  of  the  problem  had  fore- 
seen. Even  before  the  outbreak  of  the  Great  War, 
William  of  Wied  had  no  subjects  who  obeyed  his 
rule,  and  after  he  left  the  country  in  1915  to  fight  in 
the  German  army,  things  went  from  bad  to  worse. 
It  cannot  therefore  be  expected  that  the  Peace 
Conference  will  resurrect  an  independent  Albania, 
inhabited  by  a  people  demonstrably  unready  for 
self-government.  The  application  of  the  principle 
of  self-determination  would  probably  yield  to 
Greece  the  most  southern  part  of  Albania,  inhabited 
by  Epirote  Greeks.  It  would  bring  into  Albania 
a  considerable  territory  given  to  Serbia  and  Mon- 
tenegro at  the  close  of  the  Second  Balkan  War  and 
inhabited  by  the  Malisorri  tribesmen  who  revolted 


against  the  transfer,  for  despite  their  uncivilized 
condition,  the  Albanians  do  possess  an  instinctive 
race  consciousness.  Albania  must  have  a  period  of 
tutelage  either  under  international  administration 
or  under  that  of  Italy.  In  all  probability,  Italy 
will  be  made  the  "mandatory"  of  Europe  to  bring 
peace  and  order  into  the  country  and  to  enable  its 
inhabitants  to  undertake  their  political  and  eco- 
nomic development.  This  is  probably  the  best  so- 
lution of  the  problem,  provided  that  Italy  under- 
takes the  duty  primarily  for  the  benefit  of  the  Al- 
banians and  not  for  its  own  economic  advantage. 
There  are  large  Albanian  colonies  in  southern  Italy, 
and  many  of  the  coastal  Albanians  are  very  friendly 
to  Italy.  These  form  the  natural  connecting  links 
between  the  two  countries. 

The  Peace  Conference  will  no  doubt  appoint  in- 
ternational commissions  to  limit  boundaries  in  all 
cases  of  disputed  territory.  But  no  matter  how 
just  the  delimitations  may  be,  there  will  be  left 
in  the  several  states  of  the  Balkans,  as  elsewhere, 
racial  minorities.  Unless  we  are  to  see  a  renewal 
of  the  outrageous  process  of  "nationalization" 
which  occurred  in  so  many  of  the  states  of  central 
and  eastern  Europe  for  the  two  decades  before  the 
War,  these  racial  minorities  must  be  guaranteed 
in  their  political  and  cultural  rights.  In  all  prob- 
ability the  phenomenon  will  be  repeated  that  took 
place  at  the  close  of  the  Balkan  wars;  viz.,  many 
of  the  racial  minority  of  a  country  will  emigrate  to 
the  state  of  its  own  nationality.  This  should  not 
only  be  peiTnitted,  but  encouraged  by  the  state  they 
are  leaving  and  facilities  for  the  sale  of  property 
without  undue  loss  should  be  provided.  If  the 
League  of  Nations,  which  we  so  earnestly  hope  for, 
should  be  realized  at  the  Peace  Conference,  the 
guarantee  for  the  rights  of  racial  minorities  would 
naturally  be  made  by  it. 

Since  1878  the  Balkan  peninsula  has  been  the 
chief  danger  spot  of  Europe.  The  reason  was 
simple:  the  territorial  arrangements  under  which 
its  peoples  lived  and  most  of  which  were  imposed 
by  the  Powers  of  Europe  violated  practically  every 
principle  of  justice  and  sound  political  philosophy. 
However,  the  two  imperialist  states  most  guilty  of 
the  evil,  Russia  and  Austria-Hungary,  will  have 
but  little  influence  at  the  Peace  Conference  on  the 
future  of  the  Balkans.  It  can  reasonably  be  hoped, 
therefore,  that  a  just  settlement  based  on  nation- 
ality but  guaranteeing  the  rights  of  minorities  and 
providing  for  access  to  the  sea  and  the  free  use  of 
ports  by  peoples  of  interior  regions  will  be  adopted. 
On  these  bases  we  may  hope  for  a  rapid  and  normal 
development  of  the  Balkan  nations,  not  at  the  ex- 
pense of  one  another,  but  by  the  friendly  aid  of  one 
another.  Then  may  come  the  final  act  in  Balkan 
political  development:  federation. 
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DURING  the  first  three  years  of  the  war  the 
heavy  hand  of  Austro-Hungarian  despot- 
ism, reinforced  by  the  mailed  fist  of  Prus- 
sia, permitted  nothing  in  the  Czechoslovak  lands 
that  even  remotely  resembled  a  free  expression  of 
opinion.  But  as  soon  as  it  appeared  to  the  Central 
Povi^ers  that  the  war  could  not  end  with  a  complete 
victory  for  them,  to  say  the  least,  the  nation  was 
able  to  commence  breathing  again,  and  this  was  best 
manifested  by  at  least  a  partial  lifting  of  the  heavy 
ban  of  censorship.  It  was  then  that  Dr.  Jan  Her- 
ben  contributed  to  the  famous  Czech  daily,  the 
Narodni  Listy  of  Prague,  an  article  declaring  that 
international  law  cannot  prevent  the  birth  of  a  new 
state;  that  the  time  of  proclaiming  its  maturity 
and  capacity  to  manage  its  affairs  is  a  nation's  own 
concern.  But,  Dr.  Herben  says,  though  the  claims 
of  a  state  to  existence  arise  from  its  very  birth,  its 
existence  cannot  avoid  a  certain  amount  of  disar- 
rangement in  the  relations  of  the  pre-existing 
states.  The  new  state  must  be  inscribed  on  the  in- 
ternational register.     International  law  must  de- 


cide whether  the  new  state  is  to  gain  admission  into 
the  society  of  old  states,  whether  its  culture  entitles 
it  to  become  a  lawful  member,  and  whether  eco- 
nomically and  otherwise  it  can  command  the  re- 
spect a  sovereign  state  is  entitled  to.  The  corpo- 
rate stock  of  Norway  in  1905  commanded  full  re- 
spect; that  of  Albania  in  1913  was  very  low.  In- 
ternational recognition  is  dependent  on  a  sort  of 
examination.  The  group  of  old  states  makes  in- 
quiries whether  the  new-born  child  shall  have  the 
capacity  of  becoming  a  member  on  equal  terms, 
and  especially  whether  it  does  not  bring  with  it  the 
germs  of  future  disturbance.  What  would  be  the 
result  of  such  an  examination  should  the  Czecho- 
slovak State  be  subjected  to  one? 

The  questions  asked  by  the  good  Dr.  Herben  have 
largely  been  answered,  and  they  have  been  an- 
swered in  the  forms  prescribed  by  international 
law.  All  the  great  Allied  Powers,  including  the 
United  States,  have  recognized  the  right  of  the 
Czechoslovak  nation  to  independence  and  sovereign 
statehood.  By  virtue  of  this  recognition,  there  is 
in    existence    a    Czechoslovak    Government.      The 
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If  the  Claims  of  the  Czechs  Are  Given  Formal  Recognition    in    the    Settlement    at    the    Peace    Conference, 
This  State  Will  Come  Into  Being  with  50,000  Substantial  Sauare  Miles  of  Territory  Wrested   from   Austria- 
Hungary,   Comprising  Bohemia,   Moravia,   Silesia   and  the  Slovak  Territories  of  North  Hungary 
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United  States  and  her  associates  in  the  war  are 
committed  to  the  policy  of  re-establishing  the  an- 
cient Czech  state,  adjusted  to  modern  conditions, 
and  in  harmony  with  the  principles  of  nationality. 
Before  so  committing  themselves,  these  govern- 
ments naturally  satisfied  themselves  that  not  only 
as  a  matter  of  justice,  but  also  as  a  matter  of  prac- 
tical statesmanship  this  step  is  possible  and  ad- 
visable, and  whether  the  new  state  shall  be  en- 
dowed with  all  the  elements  that  make  for  perma- 
nency and  stability.  In  the  very  nature  of  things, 
the  general  public  cannot  always  inform  itself  as 
rapidly  as  governments,  and  so  it  occasionally  hap- 
pens that  we  still  meet  questions  such  as :  Are  the 
Czechoslovaks  a  state-forming  element?  Have  they 
the  culture  which  is  necessary  for  an  independent 
nation  in  the  modern  world?  Have  they  the  eco- 
nomic resources  needed  for  independent  existence? 
I  shall  endeavor  briefly  to  answer  some  of  these 
and  other  questions  which  necessarily  are  today  in 
the  minds  of  many. 

II 

Mr.  John  W.  Burgess  of  Columbia  University, 
who,  prior  to  the  entry  of  the  United  States  into 
the  war,  was  such  an  ardent  defender  and  advocate 
of  all  things  Teutonic,  in  his  otherwise  great  work 
on  Political  Science  and  Comparative  Constitution- 
al Law,  lays  down  the  proposition  that  the  Teutonic 
nations  are  the  political  nations  par  excellence,  and 
that  the  Slavs  and  Greeks  lack  in  political  capacity. 

The  history  of  Bohemia  furnishes  a  refutation  of 
this  assumption,  as  far  as  the  Slavs  are  concerned. 

As  early  as  the  7th  century,  when  the  historical 
data  relative  to  Bohemia  begin,  we  find  traces  of  a 
Bohemian  state.  In  the  11th  century  Bohemia, 
Moravia,  Silesia  and  Poland  were  united  under 
Bretislav  I,  and,  in  the  words  of  Count  Luetzow, 
"The  idea  of  a  West  Slav  Empire  seemed  on  the 
point  of  being  realized,  but  Germany  stepped  in  to 
prevent  the  formation  of  a  powerful  Slav  State  on 
her  borders."  Ottakar  II,  of  the  House  of  Premysl, 
for  a  time  extended  Bohemian  rule  from  the  Adri- 
atic to  the  Baltic.  Under  the  "National  King," 
George  of  Podebrad,  in  the  15th  century,  Bohemia 
was  a  European  power  of  the  first  order.  All  these 
accomplishments,  attained  under  sovereigns  be- 
longing to  houses  of  Czech  origin,  certainly  show 
a  high  degree  of  political  capacity.  The  fact  that 
later  Bohemia  succumbed  to  overwhelming  brute 
force  is  not  proof  of  want  of  political  capacity. 

Perhaps  the  best  proof  of  the  political  capacity 
of  the  Czechoslovak  nation  lies  in  the  way  its  pres- 
ent revolution  against  Austria-Hungary  was  con- 
ducted and  consummated.  Like  all  non-German 
nations,  it  was  caught  unprepared.  But  without 
any  cue  from  conventional  political  leadership  the 
people  to  a  man  adopted  an  anti-Austrian  and  anti- 


German  attitude.  The  Czechoslovak  soldier  refused 
to  fight,  and  gave  himself  up  to  the  Allied  armies 
in  order  to  re-enlist  with  the  forces  of  modern 
civilization  and,  as  in  Russia,  to  form  an  army  of 
his  own.  The  Czechoslovak  National  Council  very 
promptly  became  the  directing  body  of  these 
armies,  which  submitted  voluntarily  to  its  author- 
ity. Under  the  voluntary  discipline  Czechoslovak 
troops  performed  exploits  which  will  go  down  in 
history  as  unparalleled,  and  as  one  of  the  noblest 
classics  of  all  ages.  Here,  surely,  we  have  conclu- 
sive proof  of  the  ability  of  the  Czechoslovak  peoples 
to  govern  themselves.  At  this  writing  reports  from 
Prague  show  that  the  transfer  of  power  from  Aus- 
trian hands  to  that  of  the  Czech  authorities  took 
place  quietly  and  without  any  excesses,  so  that  even 
the  Berliner  Tageblatt  is  forced  to  declare  that  the 
Czech  revolution  occurred  with  dignity,  and  in  a 
manner  answering  the  high  state  of  Czech  culture. 

Ill 

What  of  the  spiritual  values  created  by  the 
Czechs  in  the  past  and  present,  what  of  Czech  cul- 
ture? It  is  generally  conceded  that  while  the 
Czechs  were  ruled  by  their  own  kings,  and  while 
they  were  unmolested  in  their  affairs,  the  nation 
prospered  and  grew  intellectually  in  all  respects. 
Throughout  Bohemian  history  we  find  evidences  of 
idealism.  Spiritual  values  have  never  been  under- 
estimated by  the  Czechs.  The  Hussite  wars,  while 
they  had  their  social  and  economic  background, 
after  all  were  fought  for  a  religious  and  civic  ideal, 
and  for  the  rights  of  the  Czech  language  against 
the  aggression  of  the  Germans. 

Palacky  may  have  been  somewhat  carried  away 
by  national  pride  when  he  said  so,  but  neverthe- 
less his  contention  that  the  Hussite  war  is  "the  first 
war  in  the  world's  history  that  was  fought  not  for 
material  interest,  but  for  intellectual  ones,  for 
ideas,"  can  well  be  defended. 

It  must  always  be  remembered  that  the  Czech, 
John  Huss,  preceded  Luther  by  one  hundred  years ; 
that  Komensky  was  one  of  the  greatest  educators 
of  all  ages;  that  Peter  Chelcicky  preceded  Tolstoi 
by  four  hundred  years;  that  the  Czech  warrior, 
Zizka,  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  originators  of 
modern  strategy. 

In  the  second  half  of  the  19th  century,  in  spite 
of  all  persecution  and  oppression  of  the  Govern- 
ments of  Vienna  and  Budapest,  the  nation  reached 
a  cultural  level  surpassing  that  of  any  other  na- 
tionality in  Austria-Hungary.  In  literature  and 
arts  it  is  second  to  none  of  its  numerical  strength. 
In  modern  times  it  has  produced  at  least  three 
poets  of  the  first  rank,  Vrchlicky,  Cech  and  Ma- 
char.  Of  the  musicians  and  composers,  one  need 
only  to  mention  Smetana,  Dvorak  and  Kovarovic. 
Of  the  novelists  there  is  a  legion,  and  they  have 
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produced  real  works  of  art.  In  philosophy,  the 
names  of  Masaryk,  Krejci  and  Drtina  are  known 
to  all  scholars. 

According  to  the  official  statistics  of  the  United 
States  Immigration  Bureau,  of  all  the  immigrants 
to  the  United  States  the  Czechs  show  one  of  the 
lowest  percentages  of  illiteracy.  Thus  of  the  8,439 
Czech  immigrants  that  came  to  this  country  in  the 
year  1912,  there  were  only  75  illiterates,  less  than 
1  per  cent.  Almost  all  the  Czech  immigrants  are 
skilled  workmen  or  farmers.  Their  eagerness  for 
knowledge  and  education  is  well  known.  As  an 
illustration,  let  us  consider  the  fact  that  in  the 
schools  of  the  forty  northern  and  eastern  counties 
of  Nebraska,  there  are  no  less  than  300  teachers 
of  Czech  parentage,  several  of  them  superintend- 
ents of  schools.  In  Chicago,  their  natural  ethnic 
center  in  America,  there  are  hundreds  of  Czech 
physicians,  lawyers,  teachers  and  architects.  The 
buildings  of  the  State  of  Illinois  at  the  Panama  Ex- 
position in  San  Francisco  were  designed  by  a  Czech. 

The  Czechoslovaks  have  their  faults  and  vices, 
no  doubt,  just  as  all  other  nationalities,  but  hyp- 
ocrisy certainly  is  not  one  of  these.  The  Czecho- 
slovak Declaration  of  Independence  of  November 
15th,  1915,  declares  that:  "We  take  the  side  of 
the  fighting  Slav  nations  and  their  Allies,  without 
regard  to  victory  or  defeat,  because  right  is  on  their 
side.  The  problem  which  side  is  right  in  this  fatal 
war  is  a  question  of  principles  and  of  political 
morals,  a  question  which  at  present  no  honest  and 
sincere  statesman,  no  conscientious  and  thinking 
nation,  can  evade." 

This  statement,  I  think,  represents  the  best  Czech 
thought  on  the  subject  of  politics  and  political 
morals.  To  them  politics  is  not  a  game,  but  an 
expression  of  the  nation's  hopes  and  desires.  The 
best  proof  of  this  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  manifesto 
was  issued  when  the  Russian  Army  was  forced  to 
retreat  from  the  Carpathians,  and  when  the  situa- 
tion was  gloomy  from  the  Allies'  point  of  view. 

Freedom  regained,  liberty  achieved,  and  such  a 
nation  certainly  will  add  still  more  to  the  world's 
spiritual  treasures. 

rv 

But,  we  are  told,  the  Czechoslovak  State  will  be 
a  small  one,  and  as  a  result  its  existence  precarious, 
assuming  the  world  shall  remain  in  anything  like 
its  present  condition  of  international  disorganiza- 
tion. 

In  the  first  place,  as  modem  states  go,  the  new 
state  will  not  be  a  small  one,  having  a  population 
of  about  twelve  millions,  and  consisting  of  what 
are  commonly  called  the  Bohemian  countries; 
namely,  of  Bohemia,  Moravia  and  Silesia,  to  which 
will  be  added  the  Slovak  districts  of  North  Hun- 
o-ar\'.  froT^  Ungvar  through  Kaschau  along  the  eth- 


nographical boundaries  down  the  river  Ipoly 
(Eipel)  to  the  Danube,  including  Pressburg  and 
the  whole  Slovak  north  to  the  frontier  line  of  Hun- 
gary. The  Slovaks  are  simply  that  branch  of  the 
nation  which  has  suffered  under  Magyar  domina- 
tion. Time  and  again  they  have  accepted  the  pro- 
gram of  Czechoslovak  union.  The  extent  of  the 
new  state  will  be  about  50,000  English  square 
miles.  When  we  recollect  that  Belgium  has  11,373 
square  miles,  it  is  seen  at  a  glance  that  the  new 
state  can  hardly  be  classed  as  small. 

Moreover,  the  belief  in  the  necessity  of  large 
states,  rife  in  certain  circles  of  economic  and  politi- 
cal theorists,  and  largely  based  upon  certain  teach- 
ings of  Karl  Marx,  is  one  of  the  superstitions  that 
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periodically  appear,  in  order  to  be  abandoned  upon 
a  sober  second  thought.  The  reaction  against  this 
superstition  has  already  set  in,  as  evidenced  by  an 
address  delivered  some  time  ago  by  Mr.  L.  P.  Jacks, 
editor  of  the  Hibbcrt  Journal,  before  the  London 
Sociological  Society.  Mr.  Jacks  thinks  that  before 
long  we  shall  see  the  rise  of  a  new  criticism  of  the 
whole  idea  of  government.  What  are,  he  asks,  the 
limits  of  government?  Will  not  the  tendency  be  to 
eliminate  a  number  of  unmanageable  propositions 
from  the  scope  of  human  design?  Mr.  Jacks  be- 
lieves that  the  next  great  movement  of  political 
thought  will  be  in  the  direction  of  restricting  rather 
than  expanding,  concentrating  rather  than  spread- 
ing, the  objects  of  social  endeavor.     The  deeper 
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thought,  he  says,  starts  from  the  human  end  of  the 
problem;  its  first  principle  is  that,  "industrial  civ- 
ilization is  made  for  man,  not  man  for  industrial 
civilization."  Lord  Bryce  thinks  that  possibly  some 
modern  states  have  become  too  big  to  manage.  Mr. 
Justice  Louis  D.  Brandeis  once  showed  pretty  con- 
clusively that  even  under  modern  conditions  cer- 
tain business  units  can  become  so  large  as  to  be- 
come physically  incapable  of  successful  administra- 
tion.   May  this  not  be  equally  true  of  states? 

The  theory  that  small  states  and  nations  cannot 
succeed  is  not  borne  out  by  history.  Even  prior  to 
the  war  there  were  in  Europe  twenty-seven  states, 
and  the  great  majority  of  these  were  small.  There 
were  only  six  of  the  so-called  great  powers:    Rus- 
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sia,  Germany,  Austria-Hungary,  England,  France, 
and  Italy.  Portugual,  Denmark,  Switzerland,  Bul- 
garia, Belgium,  Norway,  Serbia,  Greece,  Holland, 
Sweden,  Montenegro,  and  Turkey  all  are,  or  were, 
smaller  than  the  state  we  are  attempting  to  de- 
scribe. The  latter  will  hold  in  Europe  the  eighth 
place,  only  England,  Germany,  Poland,  France, 
Italy,  Spain,  and  Russia  being  larger. 


In  so  far  as  any  state  is  self-sustaining  under 
modern  conditions,  that  of  the  Czechoslovaks  will 
be  able  to  stand  upon  its  own  feet.  Even  prior  to 
the  war,  economically  and  financially,  Bohemia  was 
one  of  the   richest  of  the   Austrian  "provinces." 


Sixty-two  and  seven-tenths  per  cent  of  the  burden 
of  Austrian  taxation  was  borne  by  the  Czech  coun- 
tries, while  the  rest  of  Austria  carried  only  37.3  per 
cent.  And  now,  freed  from  oppressive  taxation, 
discriminating  in  favor  of  financially  "passive" 
Austrian  lands,  the  Czechs  will  be  even  richer. 

It  is  worth  while  to  call  particular  attention  to 
Czechoslovak  resources,  stated  by  standard  au- 
thorities : 

The  Bohemian  lands  surpassed  what  were  once 
the  other  Austrian  lands  in  the  production  of  grain. 
Thirty-eight  per  cent  of  the  grain  lands  of  the  for- 
mer Austrian  Empire  is  found  in  Bohemia ;  of  the 
coal  found  in  Austria,  83  per  cent  is  mined  in  the 
Bohemian  lands ;  60  per  cent  of  the  Austrian  iron 
is  found  there ;  90  per  cent,  if  not  more,  of  the  sugar 
factories  of  Austria  are  located  in  the  lands  of  the 
Bohemian  Crown;  the  textile  industry  is  one  of 
large  proportions,  and  leather,  paper,  furniture  and 
electro-technical  industries  are  of  importance. 

Another  authority  thus  states  the  industrial  re- 
sources of  Bohemia : 

"The  industry  of  Bohemia,  favored  by  its  central 
situation,  has  long  rendered  it  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant governments  of  the  Austrian  Empire.  Spin- 
ning and  weaving  are  extensively  carried  on  in  the 
northern  and  southeastern  districts ;  mauf actures 
of  lace,  ribbons,  metal  and  wood  work,  chemical 
products,  and  other  branches  of  skilled  industry 
are  also  largely  developed.  Pottery,  porcelain, 
glassware,  cutting  of  precious  stones,  give  employ- 
ment to  many  hands.  The  glassware  of  Bohemia 
alone,  which  is  known  all  over  Europe,  employs 
50,000  workers.  Large  quantities  of  beer  (Pils- 
ener)  of  the  kind  known  as  lager  are  exported. 
Prague,  the  capital,  is  the  centre  of  the  manufac- 
tures and  of  the  commerce  of  the  country.  The 
largest  towns  are  Prague,  Pilsen,  Reichenberg, 
Budweis,  Teplitz,  Aussig,  and  Eger.  For  internal 
intercourse  there  are  excellent  highways,  extend- 
ing to  10,000  miles,  and  several  important  lines  of 
railway  leading  both  southeast  to  Vienna  and 
northwest  toward  Dresden." 

These  figures  are  suflScient  to  show  that  Austria 
really  was  a  parasite  living  on  the  wealth  of  the 
Czech  countries.  Slovakia,  forming  the  northern 
part  of  w^hat  we  used  to  know  as  Hungary,  has  been 
very  much  neglected,  its  mineral  resources  still  re- 
maining undeveloped.  United  to  the  Czech  coun- 
tries, it  will  be  a  source  of  .strength  to  the  Czecho- 
slovak State.  In  1913  one-third  of  all  the  iron, 
gold  and  silver  mined  in  Hungary  was  mined  in 
Slovakia. 

VI 

But  of  what  avail,  we  may  be  asked,  will  all  these 
resources  prove,  since  Bohemia  has  no  port,  having 
a  seashore  only  in  Shakespeare's  "Hamlet"? 
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Switzerland,  far  inferior  industrially  and  in  ag- 
riculture to  the  new  state,  shows  us  how  a  state  can 
prosper,  though  land-locked.  In  any  event,  with 
modern  means  of  communication,  direct  access  to 
the  sea  is  not  as  important  as  it  was  in  the  past. 
The  sea,  after  all,  is  a  means  of  communication; 
whether  the  means  of  communication  be  the  ocean 
or  the  railroad,  the  means  do  not  make  so  much  dif- 
ference, if  a  country  is  confronted  by  high  tariffs. 

However,  it  is  beginning  to  be  recognized,  as  well 
pointed  out  recently  by  a  writer  in  the  Intenia- 
tinnal  Journal  of  Ethics,  that  the  monopolization 
of  any  particular  group  (nation)  of  such  a  natural 
advantage  as  a  harbor  is  of  a  piece  with  all  other 
monopolizations  of  natural  resources,  and  must 
sooner  or  later  go  the  way  that  they  must  go.  "In 
the  case  of  the  monopolization  of  ports,  the  situa- 
tion is  all  the  more  serious  because,  by  the  mere  ac- 
cident of  geographical  position  certain  groups  are 
able  effectively  to  inhibit  the  life  of  other  groups 
not  so  fortunately  situated.  The  obvious  solution  is 
the  neutralization  of  all  ports,  access  to  which  is 
essential  to  inland  peoples." 

The  demand  for  what  Mr.  Arnold  Toynbee  calls 
economic  rights  of  way  for  land-locked  states  is  be- 
coming increasingly  influential,  and  there  is  back 
of  it  all  the  prestige  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica, for  in  his  message  of  January  8,  1917,  the 
President  formulated  the  principle  that  free  access 
to  the  sea  must  be  granted  to  inland  states. 
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In  certain  circles  the  idea  of  a  corridor  between 
the  South  Slav  and  Czechoslovak  states  has  been 
advocated.  The  corridor  would  give  the  latter  ac- 
cess to  the  Serbo-Croatian  ports.  This  is  admit- 
tedly a  difficult  question,  but  it  is  obvious  that  for 
many  reasons  it  would  be  well  so  to  arrange  the 
boundaries  as  to  make  these  two  Slav  common- 
wealths neighbors.  The  idea  has  been  attacked  in 
certain  quarters  as  imperialistic  and  contrarj^  to 
the  principles  of  nationality.  Whatever  may  be 
thought  of  it,  it  is  not  contrary  to  the  latter,  be- 
cause the  strip  in  question,  consisting  of  two  pres- 
ent Hungarian  counties,  and  a  part  of  another,  con- 
tains a  large  number  of  Slavs. 

In  the  north  the  new  state  will  border  on  a  united 
Poland,  with  whom  relations  will  certainly  be  very 
friendly,  and  perhaps  even  a  close  alliance  will  be 
concluded.    This  will  assure  an  outlet  to  the  Baltic. 

Another  way  of  gaining  access  to  seaports  is  by 
internationalization  of  such  waterways  as  the  Elbe 
and  the  Danube.  It  admits  of  little  doubt  that  in- 
ternationalization of  waterways  is  an  inevitable 
feature  of  the  coming  international  re-adjustment, 
and  so  a  free  Danube  \\\\\  connect  the  Czechoslovaks 
with  their  friends  the  Jugoslovaks  and  Rumanians 
in  the  south. 

VII  ^ 

Lately  certain  circles,  both  in  America  and  Great 
Britain,  are  rather  exercised  over  the  possible  fate 
of  the  German  minority  in  Bohemia.     In  Central 
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and  Eastern  Europe  hardly  any  state  can  be  con- 
structed without  national  minorities.  The  rights 
of  these  minorities  must  be  safeguarded,  of  course. 
But  one  cannot  help  remarking  that  the  gentlemen 
who  now  feel  that  the  Czech  majority  might  oppress 
the  German  minority,  seldom,  if  ever,  exhibited  the 
solicitude  they  now  show  when  it  was  a  question  of 
oppressing  a  majority  by  the  minority. 

The  official  Austrian  statistics  showed  the  fol- 
lowing distribution  of  population : 

Slavs 

Czechoslovaks     8,400,000 

^"f°^'a^s    6,800,000 

R,,'7     5,000,000 

^""lenes     4,000,000 

Latins  24,200,000 

J.*^"^"^   800,000 

Rumanians    3,200,000 

Germans:  4,000,000 

M.r^1^f     12,000,000 

'^^•'^*««     10.000,000 

Othfr'^  22,000,000 

"™'"''^    1,000,000 

'^°^^^    51,200,000 

But  these  official  .statistics  are  notoriously  false, 
and  grossly  exaggerated  in  favor  of  the  Germans 
and  Magyars.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the 
Austrian  census  is  not  ba.sed  upon  nationality,  but 
upon  what  is  called  the  language  of  intercourse 
{Vmgangs'prache),  and  that,  furthermore,  in  dis- 
tricts with  large  Czech  minorities,  or  even  actual 
majorities,  economic  pressure  was  brought  to  bear 
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upon  workmen  dependent  upon  German  masters  of 
mdustry  to  declare  their  language  of  intercourse  to 
be  German.     Thus  it  has  been  conclusively  ascer- 
tamed  by  the  Czech  National  Council  in  Prague  that 
m  western  and  northwestern  Bohemia,  which  the 
Germans   claim   to   be   wholly   German    territory 
there  are  271,542  members  of  various  Czech  na- 
tional organizations.     Private  but  absolutely  reli- 
able statistics  indicate  that  the  percentage  of  Ger- 
mans in  Bohemia  can  hardly  be  more  than  20  per 
cent,  as  against  37  per  cent  shown  by  the  official 
census.     Conditions  in   Hungary  are  even  worse. 
There  the  Magyars  officially  form  51  per  cent  of  the 
population,  but  hold  405  seats  in  the  Parliament, 
out  of  a  total  of  413.    The  following  table,  compiled 
by  authorities  on  the  ethnical  situation  in  Austria- 
Hungary,  affords  a  more  reliable  basis  for  judging 
conditions  in  Austria-Hungary  than  the  official  cen- 
sus : 


Slav.s 

Czechoslovaks 
Jugoslavs    . . . 

Poles    

Huthones    . .  .  . 


.10,000.000 
7, .^00, 0(111 

,  fi. 000.1100 
4.500.000 


Lati.n.s 

Italians    . . . 
Humanians 


27,1)00.000 


1,000,0(10 
4,000.000 


Gkk.man.s 
Mag  YAKS 


10,000.000 
.    8,000,000 


5,000,000 


r.n,„., 18,000,000 

^'^""■'"    •   1,000,000 


Total 


51,000,000 
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I  show  these  figures  merely  to  indicate  that  the 
problem  is  not  as  difficult  as  the  Germans  endeavor 
to  make  it  appear.  In  any  event,  because  the  Ger- 
mans and  Magyars  oppress  the  Czechoslovaks,  it 
does  not  follow  that  the  latter  will  oppress  the  for- 
mer. It  is  a  significant  fact  that  during  the  w'hole 
of  the  19th  century  not  a  single  Czech  statesman 
appeared  who  in  any  way  advocated  the  oppression 
of  other  peoples.  On  the  contrai-y,  the  Czechs  al- 
ways emphasized  the  fact  that  they  would  accord 
their  German  citizens  complete  civil  rights,  which, 
of  course,  include  cultural  rights.  It  was  the  great 
Czech  historian  and  statesman  Palacky  who  said 
that  we  never  had,  nor  ever  shall  have,  the  intention 
of  oppressing  other  people ;  that,  true  to  our  char- 
acter, rejecting  all  desire  for  the  revenge  of  past 
wrongs,  we  extend  our  right  hand  to  all  our  neigh- 
bors who  are  prepared  to  recognize  the  equality  of 
all  nations  without  regard  to  their  size  or  political 
power.  And  it  was  Havlicek,  the  Czech  leader  in 
1848,  who  said  that  oppression  never  brings  good 
results,  and  in  time  brings  vengeance  upon  the 
heads  of  its  own  originators. 

However,  in  this  connection  we  should  point  out 
that  frequently  people  confuse  the  principle  of  self- 
determination  of  nations  with  that  of  the  rights  of 
national  minorities.  In  the  Pravnicke  Rozhledy  of 
Prague  for  May,  1918,  the  Czech  jurist.  Dr.  J. 
Kalab,  discusses  the  claim  that  is  sometimes  made 
that  the  idea  of  self-determination  of  nations  can- 
not be  realized,  because  in  almost  every  territory 
one  finds  members  of  foreign  nations.  Those  who 
reason  in  this  way,  he  declares,  fail  to  differentiate 
between  the  principle  of  self-determination  of  na- 
tions and  the  principle  of  civic  liberty.  Both  are 
derived  from  the  principle  of  people's  sovereignty. 
But  civic  liberty  determines  the  legal  status  of  each 
individual,  whereas  the  self-determination  of  na- 
tions determines  the  status  of  entire  nations.  The 
nation  as  a  whole,  as  a  cultural  unit,  cannot  be  sub- 
ordinate to  anyone  else.  But  that  does  not  mean 
that  every  individual  whom  fate  may  have  blown  in- 
to the  midst  of  another  nation  is  entitled  to  demand 
the  right  of  self-determination.  He,  like  everyone 
else,  however,  is  entitled  to  civic  liberty.  Self-de- 
termination of  nations  is  something  substantially 
different  from  national  autonomy.  National  au- 
tonomy is  the  right  of  citizens  of  a  certain  nation- 
ality to  have  the  conditions  of  their  cultural  devel- 
opment guaranteed  in  a  state  ruled  by  another 
culture,  or  the  manner  in  which  the  state  shall 
guarantee  to  members  of  a  foreign  nationality  their 
civic  liberty.  Self-determination,  on  the  other  hand, 
constitutes  the  demand  that  the  nation  as  a  whole 
shall  have  the  opportunity  to  make  use  of  all  its 
powers  in  the  service  of  its  national  interests,  so 
that  it  may  enforce  its  individuality  in  all  direc- 
tions, including  the  life  of  the  state,  of  course,  with- 


in such  limitations  as  are  set  by  international  law. 

The  Czechoslovaks  will  grant  to  the  German 
minority  in  Bohemia  full  liberty  and  equal  rights. 
In  fact,  they  are  in  favor  of  an  international  law. 
protecting  the  rights  of  national  minorities,  and  it 
will  be  one  of  the  functions  of  the  future  League  of 
Nations  to  see  to  it  that  national  minorities  are 
protected  against  attempts  at  denationalization. 

Czechoslovak  minorities  outside  of  the  state  will 
also  exist,  and,  judging  from  past  German  hi.story, 
will  need  this  protection.  Let  it  never  be  forgotten 
that  there  is  a  Czech  minority  of  at  least  400,000  in 
Vienna,  and  that  there  will  be  Czechoslovak  minori- 
ties elsewhere  in  lower  Austria,  as  well  as  in  Hun- 
gary, even  though  the  latter  must  be  reduced  as 
near  as  possible  to  its  proper  ethnical  boundaries. 

VIII 

We  accept  President  Wilson's  program  for  the 
organization  of  a  League  of  Nations. 

While  fully  conscious  that  the  future  Czechoslo- 
vak state  will  be  strong,  and  not  wholly  powerless 
against  aggression,  yet  we  appreciate  that  if  the 
world  is  to  see  permanent  peace,  and  if  the  inde- 
pendence of  smaller  nations  is  to  be  safeguarded  as 
we  all  desire,  a  new  international  arrangement 
must  be  substituted  for  the  heretofore  prevailing 
system  of  shifting  alliances  and  ententes. 

During  the  demonstrations  in  Prague  on  May  17, 
1918,  a  resolution  was  passed  at  a  meeting  de- 
scribed by  the  Czech  press  as  the  Congress  of  Op- 
pressed Nations  of  Austria-Hungary.  Among  those 
who  adopted  the  resolution  were  representatives  of 
all  Czechoslovak  and  Jugoslav  parties,  Rumanian 
and  Italian  deputies  and  Polish  representatives. 
The  resolution  includes  the  following  paragraph : 

"The  representatives  of  Slav  and  Latin  nations  who  for 
centuries  past  have  suffered  under  foreign  oppression,  as- 
sembled in  Prague  this  17th  day  of  May,  1918,  unite  in  a 
common  purpose  to  do  everytliing  in  their  power  to  assure 
full  liberty  and  independence  to  their  respective  nations 
after  this  terrible  war.  They  are  agreed  that  a  better  future 
for  their  nations  will  be  founded  and  assured  by  a  world 
democracy,  hi/  a  real  and  sovereipn  national  self-government, 
and  by  a  unirersal  Leafjiie  of  Kations  endowed  untU  the 
necessary  aiiihority.'' 

Of  course,  a  condition  precedent  to  an  organiza- 
tion of  a  League  of  Nations  is  a  just  organization 
of  the  world,  because  should  a  League  of  Nations 
be  formed  without  this  reorganization  it  might 
legalize,  for  the  time,  oppression  and  injustice. 

Again,  jurisdiction,  authority  and  power  of  a 
League  of  Nations  will  be  largely  a  matter  of 
growth,  perhaps  even  of  slow  growth.  Interna- 
tional law  is  now  in  about  the  same  condition  pri- 
vate law  was  in  the  11th  and  12th  centuries,  and 
we  cannot  expect  that  the  League  will  immediately 
command  the  respect  we  all  hope  it  will  ultimately 
achieve.  Until  such  time,  all  nations  that  have 
fought  together  in  the  present  war  must  hold  them- 
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selves  in  readiness  to  resist  new  schemes  of  Gei-man 
aggression,  for  it  cannot  be  expected  that  the  Ger- 
man, nurtured  for  decades  upon  schemes  of  con- 
quest, will  immediately  abandon  ideas  which  for  so 
long  a  time  have  been  the  motive  power  of  German 
statesmanship,  including  the  German  Social  Dem- 
ocracy, led  by  such  men  as  Scheidemann  and 
Cunow.  It  was  the  latter  who,  in  1914,  in  an  arti- 
cle in  the  Sozialisfiche  Monatsheftc,  endeavored  to 
prove  the  proposition  that  small  nations,  such  as 
Belgium,  have  lost  their  right  to  exist. 


IX 

Of  the  constitution  of  the  new  state  perhaps  little 
need  be  said.  The  Czechoslovaks  are  a  democratic 
nation,  and  the  Declaration  of  Independence  issued 
by  the  Czechoslovak  Provisional  Government  on 
October  19,  1918,  succinctly  outlines  the  future  con- 
stitution in  so  far  as  this  can  be  done  prior  to  the 
decisions  of  the  Constituent  Assembly.    I  quote : 

"The  Czechoslovak  State  shall  be  a  republic.  In  constant 
endeavor  for  progress  it  will  guarantee  complete  freedom  of 
conscience,  religion  and  science,  literature  and  art,  speech, 
the  press  and  the  right  of  assembly  and  petition.  The 
Church  shall  be  separated  from  the  State.  Our  democracy 
shall  rest  on  universal  suffrage;  women  shall  be  placed  on 
an  equal  footing  with  men  politically,  socially  and  culturally. 
The  rights  of  the  minority  shall  be  safeguarded  by  propor- 
tional representation;  national  minorities  shall  enjoy  equal 
rights.  The  government  shall  be  parliamentary  in  form  and 
shall  recognize  the  principles  of  initiative  and  referendum. 
The  standing  army  will  be  replaced  by  militia. 

"The  Czechoslovak  Nation  will  carry  out  far-reaching 
social  and  economic  reforms;  the  large  estates  will  be  re- 
deemed for  home  colonization,  patents  of  nobility  will  be 
abolished.  Our  nation  will  assume  its  part  of  the  Austro- 
Hungarian  pre-war  debt — the  debts  of  this  war  we  leave  to 
those  who  incurred  them. 

"In  its  foreign  policy  the  Czechoslovak  Nation  will  accept 
its  full  share  of  responsibility  in  the  reorganization  of 
Eastern  Europe.  It  accepts  fully  the  democratic  and  social 
principle  of  nationality  and  subscribes  to  the  doctrine  that 
all  covenants  and  treaties  shall  be  entered  into  openly  and 
frankly  without  secret  diplomacy. 

"Our  constitution  shall  provide  an  eflicient,  rational,  and 
just  government,  which  will  exclude  all  special  privileges 
and  prohibit  class  legislation." 


The  Czechoslovaks  stand  before  the  public  opin- 
ion of  the  world  with  a  firm  consciousness  that  their 
cause  is  just,  and  that  they  have  fought  for  it 
cleanly  and  fairly.  They  proudly  maintain  that 
their  shield  is  without  a  stain.  They  are  simply 
asking  and  fighting  for  what  is  due  them,  and  for 
nothing  more.  They  have  never  been  guilty  of  op- 
pression ;  they  have  never  sought  what  properly  be- 
longs to  their  fellow-men.  They  have  proved  their 
case  to  the  very  hilt. '  The  white  and  red  flag  of  the 
Czechoslovak  State  has  been  raised,  never  to  come 
down  again. 


True  translation  tiled  with   the  pns'.niasttT  at  New  York.   N.   Y..  Not.   2G.   191S,    as 
required  by  the  Act  of  Oct.  t;.  1917. 


Tlie  Czechoslovak  Arts  Club 

ENTRAINING  FOR  THE  ANABASIS  ACROSS  ASIA 


WAITING  FOR  PEASANTS  TO  SELL  THEM  FOOD 
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POLAND   REBORN 


By  ALEXANDER  H.  DEBSKI 


POLAND  rose  from  out  "the  smoke  of  fires  and 
the  waves  of  blood,"  according  to  her  national 
hymn,  and  now  from  the  maelstrom  of  the 
world  war  she  is  emerging  once  more  towards  an 
independent  existence.  We  are  facing  the  era  of 
social  justice.  The  readjustment  of  national  fron- 
tiers in  accordance  with  national  ideals  will  wipe 
out  the  injustice  of  centuries.  Poland  will  be  a  land 
for  the  Poles  instead  of  a  milch  cow  for  the  world's 
autocracies,  now  breathing  their  last. 

Already  in  the  tenth  century  Poland  stood  as  an 
independent  nation  on  the  banks  of  the  Vistula, 
Oder  and  Wartha,  a  nation  that  subsequently  out- 
grew in  power  the  other  kingdoms  of  Europe.  For 
long  centuries  her  frontiers  stretched  from  the  Bal- 
tic Sea  on  the  north  to  the  Carpathian  Mountains 
and  the  Black  Sea  on  the  south ;  on  the  east  she  ex- 
tended to  the  rivers  Dnieper  and  Dvina.  During 
the  thousand  years  of  her  independent  existence 
underthe  continuous  rule  of  forty  kings  sheattained 
as  high  a  degree  of  culture  as  any  country  in  Europe. 

In  the  Europe  of  that  period  Poland  stood  between 
two  worlds,  the  dividing  line  between  Christian 
Europe  and  the  Mongols  and  Tartars,  who  made 
periodic  excursions  across  the  plains  of  the  Ukraine. 
For  five  centuries  the  barbaric  waves  from  the  east 
broke  against  her  frontiers.  The  struggle  against 
the  barbarians  was  initiated  by  King  Pius  Henry  in 
1241  at  the  battle  of  Lignica  in  Silesia.  The  death 
blow  to  Ottoman  supremacy  was  delivered  by  King 
John  III  Sobieski  in  1683  under  the  walls  of  Vienna. 
If  it  had  not  been  for  this  impenetrable  barrier 
established  by  Poland,  niurope  would  have  been  un- 
able to  develop  as  she  subsequently  did.  It  was 
Poland  that,  at  the  end  of  the  Middle  \ges,  christ- 
ianized Lithuania,  the  last  of  the  pagan  nations. 

The  17th  century  was  the  period  of  Poland's  rapid 
rise.  The  first  University  of  Eastern  Europe,  the 
precursor  of  similar  institutions  at  Vilna,  Warsaw, 
Iwow  (Lemberg)  and  Zamosc,  was  opened  in  1364 
at  Cracow.  From  its  walls  emerged  Copernicus. 
In  the  16th  century  great  poets,  like  Sarbiewski, 
crowned  triumphantly  at  the  Capitol  of  Rome,  emi- 
nent writers  and  scientists,  like  Andrew  Fryoz  and 
Modrzewski,  made  their  appearance,  and  master- 
pieces were  created  under  the  inspiring  influence  of 
ideals  of  tolerance,  fraternity  of  nations,  and  indi- 
vidual rights.  Towards  the  middle  of  the  18th  cen- 
tury the  first  Ministry  of  Public  Education  in 
Europe  was  created  in  Poland  under  the  name  of 
the  "Commission  of  Education."  The  reforms  in- 
troduced by  this  Commission  were  many  centuries 


ahead  of  the  educational  ideas  of  the  time.  More- 
over, during  this  period  Poland  developed  a  complex 
political  organization  far  in  advance  of  that  of  other 
European  nations — an  organization  which  has  left 
its  indelible  mark  on  Polish  character.  While 
Europe  was  in  the  grip  of  oppressive  autocracy, 
Poland  was  rapidly  developing  into  a  republic.  The 
Polish  Habeas  Corpus  Act  was  granted  in  1430; 
the  inviolability  of  the  home  was  secured  in  1588 ; 
freedom  of  speech  and  of  the  written  word  were 
granted  in  the  15th  and  16th  centuries.  In  many 
countries  it  was  only  the  19th  century  that  saw 
torrents  of  blood  shed  in  the  same  cause.  The  Diet, 
or  Congress,  of  Poland  was  established  in  1493  on 
the  principle  of  a  parliament  with  two  chambers, 
the  senate  and  the  chamber  of  deputies,  a  form  of 
government  copied  by  England  at  a  much  later 
date  and  still  to  be  attained  by  many  modern  na- 
tions. This  form  of  government  reached  the 
height  of  its  development  in  the  16th  century  and 
lasted  until  the  fall  of  the  Republic,  two  centuries 
later.  The  principle  of  a  free  union  between  free 
people  was  first  formulated  in  1569  at  the  union  of 
Poland  and  Lithuania:  "The  free  with  the  free, 
equals  with  equals."  The  law  stood  above  the  king, 
and  if  the  king  persisted  in  ignoring  the  wishes  of 
the  people  there  were  means  whereby  he  could  be 
forced  either  to  submission  or  to  abdication  {le.v  de 
nun  praestanda  obedientia).  The  Polish  nobility, 
jealous  of  its  privileges,  prevented  the  kings  from 
becoming  all  powerful,  and  as  a  result  of  this  under- 
standing between  the  ruler  and  the  ruled  no  Polish 
king  was  ever  assassinated  or  jealously  guarded 
every  time  he  left  his  palace. 

Nevertheless,  one  hundred  and  twenty  years  ago 
Poland  fell  a  victim  to  her  powerful  and  united 
enemies.  Since  that  time  the  country  has  been  torn 
by  one  bloody  revolution  after  another,  led  by  one 
fiery  patriot  after  another,  men  whose  names  have 
become  historic,  such  as  Thaddeus  Kosciusko,  Henry 
Dombrowski,  Josef  Poniatowski,  and  today  Josef 
Pilsudski.  To  these  men  the  freedom  of  Poland 
was  the  sole  and  only  ideal.  Every  generation  has 
followed  them  valiantly  into  battle;  for,  though  di- 
vided, Poland  has  always  preserved  strong  unity 
of  spirit — a  characteristic  that  has  made  her  un- 
conquerable. During  the  century  of  triple  servitude 
to  Russia,  Austria  and  Germany  the  Polish  people 
have  maintained  their  individuality,  not  only  suc- 
cessfully resisting  all  attempts  at  cultural  suppres- 
sion, but  even  adding  to  the  world's  treasury  of 
human  culture.    The  genius  of  Mickiewicz  in  poetry. 
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A  FREE  AND  INDEPENDENT  POLAND,  WITH  A  GUARANTEE  OF  ACCESS  TO  THE 
SEA,  IS  A  CERTAIN  OUTCOME  OF  THE  WAR 

After  a  Century  of  Triple  Servitude  to  Germany,  Austria  and  Russia,   Poland   Is  at  Last  to 

Realize  Her  Independent  Existence 


)f  Sinkiewicz  in  prose,  Chopin  in  music,  and 
Matejki  in  art  will  always  remain  the  possession 
lot  only  of  Poland,  but  of  the  whole  world.  When 
;he  present  war  broke  out  the  Polish  Legions,  under 
;he  leadership  of  General  Josef  Pulsudski,  marched 
fearlessly  into  battle  for  what  they  considered  the 
fight.  During  the  recent  German  occupation  of 
Poland  the  struggle  has  been  bitter  and  ceaseless, 
for  the  Pole  does  not  easily  give  in. 

Poland  is  now  on  the  eve  of  freedom,  and  her 
future  as  an  independent  united  country  with  access 
to  the  sea  is  one  of  the  most  vital  questions  of  the 
Peace  Congress,  for  upon  its  proper  solution  will 
depend,  in  great  measure,  the  future  peace  of  the 
world.  Polish  demands  are  based  primarily  on  the 
question  of  nationality.  All  territory  inhabited  by 
Poles  or  by  people  who  call  themselves  Poles  should 
be  a  part  of  Poland.  Where  the  racial  content  is  too 
mingled   reciprocal   treaties   should   be  drawn   up 


guaranteeing  all  the  nations  equal  rights  before  the 
law.  This  can  be  the  only  just  basis  of  settlement, 
because  already  the  Czechs  and  Lithuanians  are 
making  demands  upon  sections  to  which  they  have 
no  right,  whether  historical  or  racial.  The  Lithu- 
anians are  claiming  the  territory  of  historic  Lithu- 
ania embracing  about  20,000,000  White  Russians 
and  Poles  who  use  as  their  official  language  White 
Russian,  a  transition  from  Polish  to  Russian.  Of 
the  Lithuanians  themselves  there  are  but  between 
three  and  four  million,  scattered  in  the  governments 
of  Kovno,  Grodno  and  Vilna,  as  well  as  in  Prussia. 
They  are  not  Slavs  at  all,  and  their  language,  of 
Sanscrit  origin,  has  no  Slavonic  roots.  Vilna,  which 
the  Lithuanians  are  demanding,  has,  according  to 
German  statistics  that  always  underestimate,  52 
per  cent  Polish  population,  2  per  cent  Lithuanian, 
the  rest  Jews  and  White  Russians.  Upon  what  do 
the  Lithuanians  base  their  claim  to  this  great  ter- 
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ritory?  Would  not  the  whole  tangled  question  re- 
ceive the  easiest  and  quickest  solution  by  the  appli- 
cation of  the  standard  of  nationality?  The  Czechs 
are  similarly  claiming  Silesia,  although  there  is  no 
justification  at  all  for  their  claim,  for  the  entire 
district  is  inhabited  only  by  Poles.  The  Brest- 
Litovsk  treaty  similarly  gave  the  Polish  province  of 
Cholin  to  the  Ukraine,  an  injustice  that  has  added 
much  to  the  bitter  hatred  of  the  Poles  towards  the 
German  Government. 

The  new  state  of  Poland  should  include  the  old 
Kingdom  of  Poland  (Russian  Poland),  Austrian 
Poland  and  Posen  (German  Poland),  Silesia  and 
the  left  bank  of  the  Vistula,  with  the  port  of  Danzig 
at  its  mouth,  the  most  appropriate  outlet  to  the  sea. 
The  left  bank  of  the  Vistula  is  inhabited  by  Poles, 
the  right  by  a  mixture  of  Poles  and  Germans.  Ger- 
man socialists,  such  as  Liebknecht  and  his  followers, 
have  stipulated  that  those  provinces  in  which  there 
are  over  60  per  cent  Poles  should  belong  to  Poland. 
Such  a  ruling  would  ensure  Poland  the  possession 
of  every  disputed  territory,  but  there  must  be  an 
international  guarantee  for  the  possession  of  Dan- 
zig. Germany  does  not  wish  to  allow  Poland  free 
access  to  the  sea;  she  would  prefer  to  hold  her  in 
economic  dependence,  relying  solely  on  the  fancy  of 
Prussian  Junkers  in  fixing  transit  rates.  Surely 
such  a  solution  cannot  be  permitted. 

The  three  parts  of  Poland  present  entirely  dif- 
ferent industrial  conditions,  due  partly  to  the  nature 
of  the  country  and  partly  to  the  laws  and  customs 
established  by  the  reigning  powers.  Of  the  three 
parts  the  richest  and  most  highly  developed  indus- 
trially is  the  former  Kingdom  of  Poland ;  Austrian 
Poland  and  Posen  are  both  agricultural  in  character. 

Although  Czarist  Russia  imposed  heavy  tariffs 
on  the  Kingdom  of  Poland  and  did  all  in  its  power 
to  discourage  commercial  development,  the  terri- 
tory grew  into  one  of  the  most  congested  industrial 
centres  of  the  old  Russian  Empire.  This  does  not 
imply  that  the  land  was  not  under  cultivation.  On 
the  contrary.  For  the  last  twenty  years  the  peas- 
ants have  been  buying  up  the  big  estates  both  there 
and  in  Austrian  Poland,  but  agricultural  production 
was  insufficient  to  supply  the  demand.  Cattle  were 
imported  from  the  Ukraine,  flour  from  Russia  and 
Germany,  butter  from  Siberia.  Tobacco  came  from 
the  Caucasus,  cotton  from  the  Far  East — Tashkent 
and  Persia — flax  from  Lithuania.  The  exports  were 
directed  to  Russia  and  the  Far  East.  The  sugar  re- 
fineries of  Poland  rivaled  those  of  the  Ukraine ;  in 
1912  there  were,  according  to  German  statistics,  479 
mines  and  glass  works,  the  production  of  which  was 
valued  at  601,394,419  rubles,  or,  according  to  the 
.••^ante  helium  rate  of  exchange  $300,697,209  per  an- 
,  Tium  ;  there  were  1.166  textile  plants,  and  the  linens 
from  Lodz  found  a  market  in  the  remotest  corners 
of  Russia.    The  country  has  unlimited  natural  re- 


sources, among  them  vast  coal  deposits,  naphtha, 
salt,  iron  ore,  and  phosphates. 

In  Galicia,  where  the  Austrian  Government  suc- 
ceeded better  in  stifling  all  industrial  development, 
the  country  naturally  turned  to  agriculture.  The 
export  of  farm  products  was  heavy;  horses,  eggs, 
cattle,  butter  and  grain  were  but  a  few  of  the  neces- 
sities exported  to  Vienna.  Although  the  country  is 
undoubtedly  undeveloped,  it  has  shown  the  same 
vitality  as  the  Kingdom  of  Poland  in  struggling 
against  adverse  conditions.  Thus,  in  1913,  there 
were  1,587  industrial  and  farm  cooperative  socie- 
ties, with  a  membership  of  1,160,264  and  an  in- 
vested capital  of  $17,319,457. 

Posen,  German  Poland,  has  also  been  kept  as  an 
agricultural  country  by  the  policy  of  the  German 
Government.  But  although  the  struggle  was  be- 
tween three  and  a  half  million  Poles  and  the  power 
of  Germany,  still  before  the  war  there  were  287  com- 
mercial enterprises  and  factories,  with  property 
worth  $6,797,689,  and  a  reserve  capital  of  $3,883,- 
815.  Silesia  escaped  the  fate  of  both  Galicia  and 
Posen,  for  its  coal  and  iron  deposits  made  it  one  of 
the  liveliest  industrial  centres  of  Austria. 

Poland  is  now  facing  the  most  difficult  of  all  prob- 
lems, that  of  reconstruction  in  a  country  completely 
ruined  by  successive  invasions.  First  Russia 
marc?ied  through,  devastating  and  requisitioning, 
and  taking  with  her,  when  she  retreated,  all  the 
available  machinery.  Then  Germany  laid  hands  on 
all  that  Russia  was  unable  to  take.  In  Lodz,  vast 
stores  of  raw  material — railroad  equipment,  steel 
products,  linen,  cotton  and  sugar  fell  into  her 
hands.  Nothing  was  left  that  could  be  transported. 
I  was  in  Poland  from  February,  1915,  to  February, 
1917,  and  had  ample  opportunities  to  study  the  plans 
and  methods  by  which  the  Poles  were  already  then 
preparing  for  the  work  of  reconstruction.  As  a 
member  of  a  Special  Commission  organized  by  the 
Agricultural  Society,  I  had  an  opportunity  to  see 
not  only  what  the  Agricultural  Society  was  doing 
but  to  follow  the  work  of  several  other  large  organ- 
izations as  well. 

The  old  policy  of  the  manufacturers  w^as  to  pro- 
duce goods  only  for  export  purposes,  ignoring  the 
local  demands  and  depending  upon  cheap  Russian 
imports  to  satisfy  the  needs  of  the  Polish  peasants. 
It  was  owing  to  this  established  method  that  Ger- 
mans were  so  fearful  of  Polish  competition  in  Rus- 
sia, for  the  Poles  not  only  understood  the  market 
well  but  had  already  many  established  branches 
throughout  the  country.  The  German  aim  is  to 
eliminate  Polish  goods  from  the  Russian  market  at 
any  cost.  Although  the  Poles  are  certainly  going 
to  do  all  in  their  power  to  forestall  any  such  action, 
nevertheless  the  entire  industrial  program  of 
Poland  has  been  fundamentally  changed.  All  the 
numerous    commissions    and    organizations    with 
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which  I  was  in  touch  aimed  first  to  supply  the  local 
market  with  machinery  connected  with  all  forms  of 
agricultural  work,  railroad  material  for  the  re- 
building of  the  ruined  railroad  system,  bridges  to 
replace  those  that  were  destroyed,  roads,  flour  mills, 
and  all  other  necessities  for  the  upbuilding  of  a 
country  that  for  four  years  has  been  overrun  with 
foreign  troops. 

All  plans  have  laid  particular  stress  on  govern- 
ment aid,  since  the  precedent  for  such  action  has 
already  been  established.  Before  the  Revolution  of 
1830,  the  Polish  Minister  of  Finance  founded  a 
Polish  Bank,  which  not  only  subsidized  a  number 
of  industrial  undertakings,  but  even  operated 
smelting  works  of  its  own.  No  trouble  is  foreseen 
in  getting  the  government  to  undertake  the  opera- 
tion of  the  railroads,  the  postal  telegraph  and  the 
mines,  which  will  constitute  the  first  step  towards 
easing  the  financial  situation  and  to  a  great  extent 
stabilizing  the  financial  market.  The  commissions 
working  on  these  projects,  however,  have  looked  be- 
yond. Foreseeing  the  collapse  of  Austria,  they  have 
already  made  plans  to  extend  the  Polish  market  to 
the  south,  especially  to  the  Balkans,  where  the 
Slavonic  origin  of  both  Poles  and  Bulgars  may  be  a 
great  aid  in  establishing  permanent  business  rela- 
tions. 

The  thoroughness  of  organization  and  the  defi- 
niteness  of  program  in  all  reconstruction  work 
struck  me  with  particular  force.  Committees  of  the 
Agricultural  Society  were  working  out  irrigation 
schemes,  especially  with  reference  to  the  irrigation 
of  peasant  holdings.  The  Technical  Society  was  col- 
lecting and  analyzing  at  headquarters  all  the  sta- 
tistics relating  to  labor  conditions  in  the  country. 
After  seeing  the  methodic  and  efficient  work  of  this 
organization,  I  realized  thoroughly  that  the  great 
undertaking  of  reconstructing  Poland  already  had  a 
good  start,  and  that  all  that  was  needed  was  the 
full  opportunity  to  put  the  plans  into  practical  ex- 
ecution. The  dream  of  a  free  and  independent 
Poland  has  always  found  concrete  expression,  either 
in  revolution  or  in  industrial  reconstruction. 

The  legitimate  optimism  regarding  the  future  of 
Poland's  industrial  life  cannot  be  applied,  however, 
to  financial  conditions,  for  these  are  complicated  and 
have  been  altogether  outside  the  reach  of  Polish 
workers.  It  will  need  the  efforts  of  an  International 
Congress  to  settle  the  various  diflSculties  involved. 
The  first  of  these  is  that  Poland  lacks  a  national  cur- 
rency, having  made  use  in  the  past  of  rubles,  kronen 
and  marks.  The  Russians  took  away  what  was 
available  in  gold.  Each  conqueror,  upon  entering 
the  country,  has  followed  the  practice  of  buying  up 
the  enemy  coin  at  a  low  valuation  and  then  carting  it 
off",  until  both  values  have  dropped  almost  to  noth- 
ing and  coins  have  ceased  to  exist.  The  country's 
exchange  has  had  to  confine  itself  to  paper  currency. 


Meanwhile,  debts  and  mortgages  cannot  be  repaid, 
for  there  is  no  standard  rate  of  exchange.  German 
efforts  to  settle  this  puzzle  have  been  neither  sincere 
nor  honest.  Moreover,  the  country  is  flooded  with 
receipts  for  requisitioned  horses,  cattle  and  other 
property.  The  Russian  and  Austrian  governments, 
it  is  true,  undertook  to  liquidate  these,  but  neither 
power  exists  any  more.  Who  will  pay  the  Polish 
peasant  for  his  losses  ? 

Given  the  opportunity,  the  Poles  will  reestablish 
themselves  rapidly,  but  help  will  have  to  be  extended 
from  an  outside  source.  When  the  financial  tangle 
is  theoretically  settled  there  will  still  remain  the 
need  of  meeting  current  obligations  and  only  a  for- 
eign loan  can  satisfy  that  demand.  Germany  will 
probably  bid  for  the  honor,  but  Poland  fears  her, 
for  back  of  her  money  looms  the  Junker;  political 
supremacy  stalks  in  the  shadow  of  economic  aid. 
The  United  States  is  the  only  country  from  which 
the  Poles  could  accept  the  loan  with  pleasure,  know- 
ing that  it  would  be  given  without  ulterior  motives. 

Poland  has  always  been  the  scene  of  recurring 
revolutions,  for  the  secret  organization  against  the 
three  Powers  that  have  held  her  in  bondage  has 
been  active  and  unfailingly  efficacious.  At  the  time 
of  the  Russian  revolution  of  1905,  the  Poles  also  had 
their  upheaval,  and  soon  after,  one  of  the  greatest 
revolutionists  that  Poland  has  ever  known,  Josef 
Pilsudski,  conceived  the  idea  of  building  up  a  secret 
military  organization,  a  revolutionary  army  that 
would  be  trained  and  armed  in  readiness  when  the 
opportune  moment  for  striking  for  freedom  should 
come.  When  the  European  war  broke  out  in  1914, 
Pilsudski  and  his  40,000  men  turned  their  arms 
against  Russia,  for  Czarism  was  Poland's  most  im- 
mediate and  active  enemy.  With  the  Russian  auto- 
cracy overthrown,  Pilsudski  planned  to  turn  on  the 
Central  Powers  and  to  wage  a  defensive  war  against 
them.  The  entire  plan  had  the  support  of  the  radical 
and  peasant  organizations,  in  strong  opposition  to 
which  stood  the  conservatives,  representing  the 
landowners  and  clericals,  who  had  always  supported 
the  Czar.  The  fall  of  the  Russian  bureaucracy  was 
foreseen  by  Pilsudski  as  early  as  1915,  at  which  time 
he  disbanded  the  Polish  Legions  stating  that  thei'e 
was  no  need  for  them,  since  they  could  not  wage 
open  war  upon  the  Central  Powers. 

It  was  at  his  request  that  I  organized  the  Na- 
tional Central  Committee,  composed  of  the  peasant 
parties,  the  socialist  party  and  the  progressive 
parties,  thus  forming  one  vast  organization,  purely 
civilian  in  character,  wielding  the  majority  power. 
Its  purpose  was  the  establishment  of  a  solid  defen- 
sive front  against  the  Germans.  It  organized 
schools,  evening  classes,  lectures ;  it  printed  and  cir- 
culated quantities  of  educational  material.  Josef 
Pilsudski  took  charge  of  a  parallel  oi-ganization 
among  the  soldiers,  and  this  was  called  the  "Polish 
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Military  Organization."  Both  bodies  were  secret 
and  their  power  was  so  widespread  that  the  Ger- 
mans were  unable  to  cope  with  them  or  suppress  any 
of  their  activities. 

At  the  same  time  a  demand  for  a  definite  Polish 
Government  was  made.  Germany,  having  had  many 
previous  unpleasant  experiences  with  Poland, 
granted  a  Provisional  Government  in  January,  1917. 
But  she  attempted  to  control  the  membership, 
whereupon  each  of  the  Poles  who  received  an  in- 
vitation to  participate  in  the  Council  refused  the 
honor  and  referred  Germany  to  the  existing  political 
parties  for  the  prospective  Council.  Germany  ac- 
cepted the  reprimand  and  the  elections  were  held. 
Pilsudski,  who  was  one  of  those  returned,  immedi- 
ately declared  war  on  German  methods.  The  aboli- 
tion of  the  Austro-German  frontier  in  the  Kingdom 
of  Poland,  and  the  establishment  of  a  Regency  as  a 
symbol  of  supreme  power  were  promptly  demanded. 
Pilsudski  and  the  radicals  insisted  that  since  there 
was  no  supreme  power  in  Poland,  temporary  repre- 
sentatives should  arrogate  the  power  until  a  proper 
representative  of  the  people  could  be  duly  elected. 
Germany  feared  to  agree,  whereupon  Pilsudski  and 
six  other  radicals  in  the  Council  resigned.  The  Ger- 
man government,  dreading  that  he  might  put  for- 
ward even  more  energetic  measures,  arrested  and 
imprisoned  him  in  the  Fortress  of  Madgeburg.  This 
only  rendered  the  situation  more  desperate ;  for  the 
Polish  Legionaries,  when  they  heard  of  the  treat- 
ment accorded  their  leader,  refused  to  serve  on  any 
of  the  fronts.  Some  surrendered  to  the  enemy,  and 
140  were  shot  in  Hungary  for  insubordination.  The 
Central  Powers  were  forced  into  a  compromise,  and 
on  October  5,  1917,  the  Regency  was  granted,  a  Min- 
istry formed,  and  a  Great  Council,  or  Parliament, 
promised.  But  the  Regency,  when  elected,  repre- 
sented only  the  Polish  conservatives. 

After  the  Brest-Litovsk  treaty,  the  Regency  and 
the  Ministry  declared  that  both  the  German  and 
Austrian  Emperors  had  been  false  to  Poland,  and 
the  Ministry  resigned.  The  Regency  could  not  do  so 
owing  to  the  oath  of  tenure  of  office  that  it  had 
taken.  In  May,  1918,  a  Council  of  100  representa- 
tives was  granted  by  the  Central  Powers,  in  which 


the  radicals  would  not  take  part  because  it  was  not 
elected  on  a  democratic  basis.  Nevertheless  they 
agreed  to  support  the  conservatives  in  all  the  meas- 
ures directed  against  the  Germans. 

Partisan.ship  has  been  carried  over  even  among 
the  Poles  of  the  United  States,  which  has  been  the 
centre  of  a  bitter  fight  between  the  conservatives, 
represented  by  the  Polish  National  Committee,  with 
Ignace  Paderewski  as  the  representative  in  America 
in  opposition  to  the  Polish  National  Defense  Com- 
mittee, organized  by  me  at  the  request  of  Pilsudski. 
The  National  Council  is  also  responsible  for  the 
Polish  Legions  organized  in  opposition  to  the  policy 
of  the  Polish  National  Defense  Committee,  which 
maintained  that  if  Poles  found  a  good  home  in  the 
United  States,  the  United  States  army  was  "good 
enough  to  light  in."  When  the  Mid-European 
League  was  formed,  the  Polish  National  Defense 
Committee  refrained  from  joining  on  the  ground 
that  American  Poles  had  no  right  to  try  to  dispose 
of  the  fate  of  Poland.  That  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
elected  representatives  of  Poland.  That  the  Poles 
would  uphold  the  establishment  of  a  number  of  in- 
dependent states,  however,  there  was  no  doubt,  for 
Ignace  Dazsynski  publicly  declared  himself  for  an 
independent  Bohemia. 

With  the  revolution  in  Germany  and  the  disin- 
tegration of  Austria,  the  Regency  gave  the  supreme 
power  over  to  Josef  Pilsudski  as  the  representative 
of  the  people  until  such  time  as  the  elections  could 
be  held.  Ignace  Dazsynski,  Polish  deputy  in  the 
Vienna  parliament,  a  prominent  radical  and  the 
most  brilliant  orator  in  the  parliament,  was  pro- 
claimed temporary  premier.  The  situation  is  al- 
most without  parallel.  A  group  of  men,  represent- 
ing the  conservative  party,  has  elected  to  give  over 
its  supreme  power  to  a  socialist.  Our  enemies  usu- 
ally accuse  us  of  partisanship.  Can  there  be  a  more 
conclusive  refutation  of  this  accusation  than  the 
action  of  the  conservative  Regency?  The  union  with 
the  socialists  proves  that  in  the  decisive  moment, 
Poland  stands  first.  Our  party  struggles  are  for- 
gotten. We  are  willing  to  grasp  hands  with  our 
enemies,  for  it  is  only  by  united  action  that  the  Poles 
will  be  able  to  build  up  a  free  Poland. 
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A  UNITED  JUGOSLAVIA 

By  V.  R.  SAVIC 


AFTER  winning  the  war,  the  Allies  must  win 
/A  peace.    The  ideals  for  which  America  entered 
the  war  must  be  embodied  in  the  creation  of 
3iew  states  and  institutions  and  in  the  redressing 
of  old  wrongs.    The  European  map  must  be  greatly 
•changed,  but  nowhere  will  those  changes  be  far 
reaching  and  fundamental  as  in  the  lands  which  up 
to  the  present  have  composed   Austria-Hungary. 
This  artificial  union  must  disappear,  giving  room 
to   a   new  organization   of   Southeastern   Europe. 
Among  the  changes  to  be  effected,  it  is  generally 
recognized,  the  Jugoslavs  must  be  completely  en- 
franchised from  any  foreign  rule  and  given  the  op- 


portunity for  an  independent  state  life  of  their  own. 
Who  are  the  Jugoslavs?  They  are  the  southern 
branch  of  the  great  Slavic  race.  They  number  in 
all  about  13,000,000.  Before  this  war  5,000,000 
of  them  lived  in  Serbia  and  Montenegro,  two  in- 
dependent states.  Seven  millions  lived  in  Austria- 
Hungary,  and  the  number  of  emigrants  to  both 
America  and  Australia  equalled  about  1,000,000. 
These  Southern  Slavs  are  known  under  the  name  of 
Serbs,  Croats  and  Slovenes.  All  of  them  arrived 
in  the  Balkans  during  the  great  migration  from 
the  Sth  to  7th  centuries,  A.D.  They  occupied  all 
the  western  and  central  provinces  of  the  Balkans 


THE  JUGOSLAVS  OR  SOUTHERN  SLAVS.  KNOWN  AS   THE  SERBS,    CROATS   AND   SLOVENES    HAVE   PUT 

FORWARD  THEIR  CLAIM  TO  INDEPENDENT  STATE  LIFE 
The  Jugoslav  Peoples.   Who  Have  Stood  in  the  Way  of  German   Expansion   in   the  Southeast,    Have   Been    Relentlessly 
Suppressed  by  Hapsburg  and  Magyar  Majorities  Who  Have  Exploited  Them  for  Wholly  Selfish   Interests 
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from  the  Ibilian  frontier  to  the  ^gean  Sea.  The 
western  provinces  lying  nearer  to  Rome  came  under 
her  influence  and  became  Roman  Catholic.  They 
are  grouped  under  the  name  of  Croats  and  Slo- 
venes. The  Slovenes,  who  numbered  before  the  war 
1,250,000,  inhabit  Goritzia,  Carniola,  Southern 
Carinthia,  Southern  Styria  and  part  of  Istria.  Their 
language  is  a  slight  dialect  of  the  Serbo-Croatian 
tongue.  In  the  west  they  touch  the  Italians  and  in 
the  north  the  Germans.    The  Croats  number  about 


RIEKA,  A  CITY  OF  MONTENEGRO  NEAR  THE  NORTH 
END  OF  LAKE  SCUTARI 

The   Railroad   Through    Rieka    May   Be   Internationalized   to 

Carry    World    Commerce    Unhampered    from    the    Baltic    to 

the  Adriatic 


3,000,000  and  live  between  the  Slovenes  and  the 
Serbs,  but  are  so  greatly  mixed  with  the  latter  that 
it  would  be  difficult  to  draw  a  line  of  division  be- 
tween them.  The  Croats  inhabit  Istria,  Croatia, 
Dalmatia  and  a  part  of  Bosnia.  The  Serbs  and 
Croats  speak  the  same  language  and  differ  only 
in  that  the  Serbs  came  under  the  religious  influ- 
ence of  Constantinople  and  are  Greek-Orthodox. 
The  Serbs  number  about  8,000,000  and  inhabit  Ser- 
bia, Montenegro,  Bosnia,  Herzegovina,  part  of  Dal- 
matia, part  of  Croatia  and  a  part  of  Backa  and 
Banat  in  South  Hungary. 

The  Slovenes  were  incorporated  in  Austria   in 
the  11th  century  but  have  preserved  their  nation- 


ality intact.     The  Croats  longer  enjoyed  an  inde- 
pendent state  life  but  since  the  12th  century  have 
been  united  with  Hungary.    The  Croats  enjoy  even 
today  a  sort  of  autonomy  and  consider  themselves 
an  independent  state  in  personal  union  with  Hun- 
gary, as  Bohemia  was  legally  an  independent  state 
in  personal  union  with  Austria.     The  Serbs  were 
independent  until  the  end  of  the  15th  century  when 
their  lands  were  conquered  by  the  Turks,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Republic  of  Ragusa,   which   re- 
mained independent  and  free  until  the  time  of 
Napoleon  I,  and  of  Montenegro,  which  remained 
free  and  independent  until  now.     Before  the 
Turkish  wave  great  numbers  of  Serbs  emigrat- 
ed to  Croatia  and  Hungary.     Therefore  when 
the  Hapsburg  rulers  of  Austria  in  1526  obtained 
the  Hungarian  Crown,  they  became  rulers  of 
the  greater  part  of  the  Jugoslavs,  including  all 
the  Slovenes,  all  the  Croats  and  a  good  part  of 
the  Serbs.    Later  on,  after  the  fall  of  Napoleon 
in  1815,  Austria  incorporated  Dalmatia,  togeth- 
er with  the  territories  of  Ragusa.     Thanks  to 
the  good  offices  of  Bismarck  she  also  obtained, 
in  the  Berlin  Congress  of  1878,  the  mandate  to 
occupy  and  administer  Bosnia-Herzegovina. 

Serbs  in  Turkey,  after  having  many  times 
vainly  shed  their  blood  as  allies  of  Austria, 
started  in  1804  a  successful  insurrection.  As 
a  result  of  ten  years  of  incessant  fighting,  a 
small  autonomous  Serbia  was  created  in  1815. 
In  1878  Serbia  achieved  complete  independence 
from  Turkey  and  even  enlarged  her  territory. 
In  1912,  as  a  result  of  the  Balkan  war  against 
Turkey,  Serbia  and  Montenegro  incorporated 
the  remaining  Turkish  provinces  inhabited  by 
the  Serbs. 

A  glance  at  the  map  shows  that  the  Jugoslav 
countries  represent  the  most  valuable  posses- 
sions of  Austria-Hungary.    A  great  empire  can- 
not exist  today  without  safe  and  large  ports. 
Austria-Hungary  could  obtain  access  to  the  sea 
only  through  Jugoslav  territories.     Her  very 
existence  as  a  great  power  depended  upon  the 
control  of  the  coast  entirely  inhabited  by  the 
Southern  Slavs.    In  order  to  secure  the  possessions 
of  that  coastland,  two  ways  lay  open  to  her :  either 
to  grant  her  Southern  Slav  subjects  all  modem  in- 
stitutions necessary  for  a  free  national  develop- 
ment, and  a  lawful  share  in  the  control  of  state 
affairs  with  an  equivalent  part  in  common  bene- 
fits ;  or  to  exploit  them  in  the  interest  of  a  third 
party,  without  paying  heed  to  their  needs  and  as- 
pirations.   Austria-Hungary  chose  deliberately  this 
second  way,  using  every  means  of  oppression.    In 
order  to  break  up  their  natural  resistance  to  such 
a  rule  the  Southern  Slavs  were  artificially  divided 
between  Austria  and  Hungary.    But  this  first  divi- 
sion had  many  subdivisions.    Thus  the  meagre  local 
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autonomies  of  the  provinces 
of  the  Southern  Slavs  of 
Austria  were  made  depend- 
ent upon  the  good  vi^ill  of 
German  and  Italian  minori- 
ties. In  Hungary  they  were 
divided  into  the  territory  of 
•Croatia-Slavonia,  which  en- 
joyed a  shadow  of  autonomy, 
but  a  part  of  them  remained 
in  Hungary  properly  con- 
trolled by  Budapest.  The 
provinces  of  Bosnia-Herze- 
govina were  controlled  joint- 
ly by  Vienna  and  Budapest, 
which  competed  as  to  which 
might  exploit  their  resources 
more  thoroughly.  Such  a 
state  of  things  could  not  but 
make  more  intense  the  desire 
of  all  Southern  Slavs  to  join 
their  free  brothers  of  Serbia 

and  Montenegro  in  a  common  state  on  a  basis  oi 
democracy  and  equality. 

Meanwhile  great  political  changes  took  place  in 
Europe.  Austria-Hungary  was  ejected  from  Ger- 
many and  Italy.  Her  dynasty  looked  eagerly  to  the 
south  in  order  to  soothe  the  burning  wounds  of 
humiliation  inflicted  in  the  defeat  of  1866,  and  to 
satisfy  the  eternal  thirsting  of  Hapsburg  rulers  for 
new  titles  and  provinces.  In  1866  Austria-Hun- 
gary, defeated  at  Sadova,  was  at  the  mercy  of  Ger- 
many. Many  Germans  urged  the  incorporation  of 
her  German  provinces  with  Germany.  But  Bis- 
marck spared  her.  Why? 
Because  Bismarck  was 
aware  of  the  inner  weakness 
of  Austria  and  decided  to  ex- 
ploit her  in  the  interest  of 
German  expansion  to  the 
Ea.st.  He  said :  "Austria- 
Hungary  is  a  cow  to  be 
grazed  in  the  Balkan  fields 
and,  when  she  has  been 
grazed  enough,  to  be  killed 
for  the  profit  of  German- 
ism." The  war  in  question 
was  the  best  opportunity  for 
an  application  of  that  maxim. 
Bismarck  pushed  Austria- 
Hungary  in  the  Balkans  and 
managed  her  affairs  in  such 
a  way  that  Austria-Hungary 
put  at  the  command  of  Ger- 
many all  her  resources  and 
an  army  of  many  millions. 
To  achieve  this  Bismarck 
looked    for    an    ally    within 


C.^TTARO,    A    FORMER    AUSTRIAN   NAVAL    BASE    ON    THE    ADRIATIC 

The  Montenegrins,   Lacking  Heavy  Artillery,   Could  Not  Capture  This  Important 
Port,    One    of    the    Largest    and    Safest    in    Europe 

Austria,  besides  her  German  population  and  dy- 
nasty. He  bribed  the  Magyars,  who  had  obtained 
control  over  half  the  Empire,  to  put  themselves 
and  the  peoples  ruled  by  them  at  the  mercy  of 
Germany.  This  system  of  oppression  and  division 
worked  steadily  toward  the  present  catastrophe. 
We  now  understand  why  Serbia  was  a  cause  of 
the  war.  She  stood  in  the  way  of  German  expan- 
sion. She  was,  like  Bosnia,  the  coveted  prize  for 
the  Hapsburgs  for  the  loss  of  Italian  and  German 
provinces.  But  Serbia  entertained  hopes  and  en- 
couraged   the    resistance    of   the    Southern    Slavs 
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MOSTAR,   THE   CAPITAL   OF   HERZEGOVINA 


The    Old    Bridge    Across    the    Narenta,    Whi^ 
Legends,    Dates    Back    to    the 


:h    Has    Been    the    Theme 
Roman    Occupation 


of    Many 
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rtn  '\;'^^:*^'"  "t  exploitation,  oppression  and 

denationalization.     For  all  these  reasons  she  was 
to  be  rem.ned  and  her  independence  ended 

It  IS  now  evident  that  a  first  condition  of  a  per- 
manent peace  in  that  ever  stormy  corner  of  Europe 
IS  the  breaking  up  of  Austria-Hungary  into  her 
component  parts.  In  declaring  war  upon  Austria- 
Hungary,  President  Wilson  said  in  the  Congress 

norarvT  r'  '''  '''''■     "^''  ^^^  '^'^^"^  ^^ U- 
porarj    but  permanent  foundations  of  the  peace 

and  we  must  seek  them  fearlessly  and  candidly." 

Aus  lo-Hungarian  note  for  an  armistice  by  stat- 
ing that  the  first  condition  of  peace  is  the  freedom 
ot  the  Czechoslovaks  and  the  Jugoslavs 

The    Jugoslavs,    like    the    Czechoslovaks,    have 
clearly   shown    their   attitude   towards   this    war 
Ihey  have  not  only  protested  against  it;  they  have 
done  everything  to  hamper  the  military  machine 
of  Austria-Hungary.     They  have  organized  them- 

v^lT.f  r'  ^""^  ^^'°^^-  L'^^  the  Czechoslo- 
vaks, they  have  surrendered  freely  to  Russia  and 
Serbia  where  they  formed  their  own  regiments 
to  fight  Austria  and  Germany 

anr?v  r'i^'""  f /^'  J^^^oslavs  is  very  similar  to. 
and     et  differen    from,  that  of  the  Czechoslovaks. 

^arv      t?''t      ''y^'''   ^'^^  ^"   ^"■'^tria   and    Hun- 
garj.     The  Jugoslavs,  besides  living  in  Austria- 
Hungary    live  in  Serbia,  recognized  as  the  cham- 
pion of  their  freedom,  and  Montenegro.     Jugoslav 
emigrants   have  organized   themselves   under  the 
presidency  of  the  London  Committee.     That  Com- 
mittee, together  with  the  Serbian  Government,  last 
year  made  public  a  declaration,  known  as  the  Dec- 
laration of  Corfu,  which  was  an  expression  of  the 
common  aspirations  of  all  the  Serbs,  Croats  and 
Slovenes  and  an  outline  of  the  main  features  of  the 
Constitution  of  their  future  state.    It  reads  in  part  • 


eounae.  on  U.^^^^^!^^^^^^  ^^^   -ou,.^^.e 

occas.ons  of  public  life  and  in  <^elu^n7  I'^t^ IretnlTr^ull' 
ercised       ThP^^n'tf  .""^"sions  may  be  freely  and  publicly  ex- 

Slo4^nJs'"w    I^i'nc  ia°/     ^th  "feZ  "'  'K^r^^''  ^'■'-'^  --' 
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n^^    at,     •.    ^^""'^t"-  «1'-»11  ^  free  and  open  to  eacli  and  all. 
state  and  before  the  Law  ^  "'  '^^^^"'^  ^°  '^e 

iiiipiiiisi 

an    inseparable  'ihw'f  "^u"  H^"''- '•^''"^'  '"^  ^"'^an  "S 

;yhici>  nrv^p^^crilLed  the  princil^^e  o7H"h^'':nd  Hb''  t'^^'^1 
that  of  international  justice  It  win  hi"  '""^J'^^'^'-y  and 
of  the  new  Community  of  Nation^.  '"'""'^'''  °'"'"'"^'" 

Drawn  up  in  Corfu,  July  7/20,  1917. 


Now  this  declaration  is  no  definite  act      It  is  a 
hasty    bridge    between    a   miserable    past    and    a 
brighter    tuture.      It    may    be    looked    upon    as 
very  progressive  in  that  it  proclaims  the  perfect 
equality  of  all  three  branches  and  religions  of  the 
Jugoslavs  in  a  state  to  be  founded  on  a  sound  demo- 
cratic basis.     Still  it  may  be  considered  as  reac- 
tionary in  a  way.     It  proclaims  the  national  unitv 
of  the  Serbs.  Croats  and  Slovenes,  but  has  not  the 
courage  to  express  it  by  a  single  name.     It  is  be- 
cause there  exist  two  conceptions  concerning  the 
unity  of  the  Jugoslavs.    They  have  the  same  origin  • 
they  speak  one  and  the  same  language.     But  they 
have  had  diflferent  histories,  and  they  belong  to 
two  churches,  Roman  Catholic  and  Greek  Ortho- 
dox    We  omit,  for  the  sake  of  simplicity,  half  a 
million  Serbs  in  Bosnia,  who  embraced  Islam  under 
the  Turkish  rule.     According  to  the  first  concep- 
tion, Serbs.  Croats  and  Slovenes  are  three  nations 
very  near  to  each  other,  possessing  in  common  all 
political  and  economic  interests,  and  they  are  to 
continue  and  develop  as  three  different  psycholog- 
ical types,  possessing  different  national  conscious- 
nesses and  diflPerent  sources  of  inspiration.     Thev 
should  live  together  in  order  to  be  able  to  safeguard 
their  national  existence  in  freedom  and  to  develop 
the  economic   resources  of  their  soil.     But  their 
unity  is  of  a  more  or  less  mechanical  character 
imposed  by  the  dangers  and  pressures  from  the 
outside.    This  conception  looks  backward     It  lacks 
vision  of  the  future  and  therefore  is  reactionary. 
Another    conception    is    this.      The    Serbs,    the 
Croats  and  the  Slovenes  are  one  and  inseparable 
as  a  nation.    The  existing  differences  among  them 

wv  ^  ^/^f  .""^  ^°''^^"  unfavorable  influences 
which  hitherto  have  hampered  their  natural  devel- 
opment. The  present  struggle  is  the  last  violent 
reaction  against  those  inimical  foreign  forces  keep- 
ing them  in  chains  until  now.    Their  freedom  ought 
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to  result  in  a  chemical  union  of  all  their  national 
elements.  Their  future  life  should  be  not  a  simple 
mechanical  addition,  but  a  new  composition :  it 
should  be  different  qualitatively,  not  only  quanti- 
tatively, from  their  past.  Only  in  such  a  union, 
frankly  breaking  with  the  past,  can  the  Serbs, 
Croats  and  Slovenes  find  peace  and  prosperity. 
Otherwise  much  of  their  energy  will  be  lost  in 
eternal  vigilance  against  the  encroachments  of  one 
element  upon  the  rights  and  territories  of  another, 
and  instead  of  pooling  together  their  creative  re- 
sources for  the  realization  of  a  higher  ideal  they 
will  shrink  to  a  reactionary  life  full  of  petty  jeal- 
ousies. No  merely  mechanical  union  can  last  for 
a  long  time.  The  centrifugal  forces  within  will 
gain  in  force  until  one  day  they  will  bring  about 
a  separation  such  as  that  of  Belgium  from  Holland 
and  Norway  from  Sweden. 

The  present  writer  contends  that  the  complete 
amalgamation  of  the  Serbs.  Croats  and  Slovenes 
offers  them  not  only  many  political  and  economic 
advantages,  but  satisfies  all  higher  moral  cravings 
of  the  soul.  Without  a  complete  union  none  of 
these  Slavic  peoples  will  ever  be  able  to  find  peace 
and  happiness.  The  existing  differences  and  sep- 
arate historical  traditions  among  the  Jugoslavs  are 
far  less  significant  than  those  which  existed  among 
Italian  provinces  on  the  eve  of  the  Italian  unity. 

The  Montenegrins  possess  a  fine  tradition  and 
history  independent  from  that  of  Serbia;  never- 
theless they  feel  offended  if  a  foreigner  treats  them 
as  a  separate  nation  outside  of  Serbia.  First  they 
are  Serbs,  and  then  Montenegrins.  The  ancient 
Republic  of  Ragusa,  glorious  among  nations  for  her 
learning  and  polity,  in  all  her  twelve  centuries  of 
freedom  and  prosperity  was  never  exclusively  Ser- 
bian or  Croatian  in  character.  She  was  only  Slav, 
and  remains  so  until  to-day.  This  Ragusan  tradition 
is  at  the  bottom  of  the  present  movement  among 
the  Balkan  Slavs  for  a  unity  pure  and  simple.  All 
best  minds  among  the  Serbs,  Croats  and  Slovenes 
have  worked  for  such  a  union.  The  single  name 
they  ought  to  adopt  must  not  be  Serbia,  neither 
Croatia  nor  Slovenia,  but  a  new  one.  Let  that  name 
be  Jugoslavia  or  Ilyria  or  simply  Slavia,  but  only 
a  single  name  expressing  a  single  soul  of  a  united 
nation. 

Besides  these  two  conceptions  concerning  the 
union  of  the  Serbs,  Croats  and  Slovenes,  which  are 
based  upon  the  facts  of  their  life,  there  is  a  third 
view  which  is  neither  progressive  nor  conserva- 
tive, but  simply  absurd,  or  a  cunning  device  put 
forward  by  the  agents  of  those  foreign  inimical 
forces  which  kept  the  Slavs  of  the  Balkans  in 
bondage  and  misery.  That  view  is  to  treat  the 
Serbs,  Croats  and  Slovenes  of  Austria-Hungary  as 
a  distinct  nationality,  separate  from  Serbia  and 
Montenegro.    Whoever  knows  the  truth  about  their 
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past  and  present  will  dismiss  that  view  as  a  clumsy 
intrigue  invented  in  the  last  moment  to  serve  the 
purposes  of  Austria-Hungary  or  a  militant  Roman 
Catholicism,  united  against  the  independence  and 
happiness  of  the  Balkan  Slav. 

For  the  solution  of  all  these  questions  time  and 
freedom  are  necessary.  A  first  requirement  of  a 
durable  peace  is  a  complete  enfranchisement  of  all 
the  Serbs,  Croats  and  Slovenes  from  any  foreign 
pressure.  Let  them  realize  their  unity  according 
to  their  own  idea.  Freedom  is  the  best  cure 
against  prejudices  and  is  a  sure  guide  towards  a 
happy  future.  We  must  expect  that  the  first  days 
of  their  liberty  will  represent  a  picture  of  great 
confusion  and  apparent  anarchy.  It  is  because 
their  passions,  prejudices,  higher  ideals  and  sound 
judgments  have  been  kept  suppressed  under  a  lid 
of  foreign  dominion.  But  the  unity  of  the  South- 
ern Slavs  will,  in  the  last  instance,  prove  as  suc- 
cessful as  that  of  Italy. 

After  this  war  the  international  relations  inust 
be  put  on  a  new  and  sound  basis.     Instead  of  an 
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equipoise  of  might  tiiere  must  be  equality  of  rights. 
As  the  countries  inhabited  by  the  Southern  Slavs 
comprise  all  the  northern  part  of  the  eastern  coast 
of  the  Adriatic  with  many  safe  and  large  ports,  so 
it  will  be  necessary  to  make  arrangements  to  the 
effect  that  the  other  nations  ethnically  barred  from 
those  ports  may  enjoy  them  in  safety.  Trieste 
ought  to  be  a  free  port  with  special  arrangements 
for  an  access  to  it  of  Czechoslovaks  and  Germans 
of  Austria.  To  this  end,  a  railroad  from  Trieste 
via  Ljubljana-Vienna-Prague  should  be  interna- 
tionalized in  the  interest  of  all  countries  adjacent 
to  it.  Likewise  the  port  of  Rieka  (Fiume)  on  the 
Croatian  coast  should  be  free  for  the  commercial 
access  of  the  future  Magyar  state.  The  railroad 
Rieka-Zagreb-Budapest-Cracova  -  Warsaw  -  Riga 
should  be  internationalized  in  order  that  world 
traffic  may  go  unhampered  from  the  Baltic  to  the 
Adriatic.  The  same  policy  should  be  put  into  force 
with  regard  to  the  lines  (1)  Salonica-Nish-Bel- 
grade-Budapest-Prague-Hamburg;  (2)  Split-Sara- 
jevo-Belgrade-Bukarest-Odessa ;  (3)  Nish-Sofia- 
Constantinople. 

The  British  public  has  laid  much  stress  upon  the 
building  of  a  direct  railway  communication  between 
Constantinople,  Salonica  and  London,  through  the 
countries  of  the  present  Allies.  That  line  starting 
from  Paris  would  pass  by  the  way  of  Simplon  in 
Switzerland  to  Milan,  in  Italy,  from  there  via 
Trieste  to  Ljubljana  (Laibach)-Zagreb-Belgrade- 
Nish-Constantinople  or  Salonica.  This  line  also 
should  be  internationalized  for  future  peace. 

A  careful  study  should  be  given  to  waterways  as 
well  as  railways.  The  navigation  on  the  Danube 
must  be  controlled  by  all  the  nations  living  on  its 
banks,  and  not,  as  heretofore,  by  the  Germans  and 
the  Magyars.  A  system  of  navigable  canals  can 
easily  be  built  connecting  the  Danube  with  the  Bal- 
tic and  the  .^gean.  For  that  purpose  a  canal  should 
be  built  by  international  capital  through  the  val- 
leys of  the  rivers  Vardar  and  Morava  in  Serbia, 
thus  connecting  Salonica  with  the  Danube  at 
Smederevo.  This  waterway  would  be  continued  by 
the  Danube  as  far  as  Pressburg  in  future  Czecho- 
slovakia, easily  connected  with  the  Oder  and  the 
Vistula  in  Poland,  thus  making  a  continuous  wa- 
terway from  Danzig  in  the  Baltic  to  Salonica  in 
the  ^gean  quite  independent  from  the  Germans. 

Independently  of  the  mutual  concession  and  ar- 
rangements to  meet  the  future  requirements  of 
quickened  international  exchange  of  goods  which 
will  greatly  contribute  to  the  durability  of  peace, 
Jugoslavia  will  adopt  all  other  political  and  social 
institutions  serving  the  same  purpose.  The  Dec- 
laration of  Corfu  provides  for  a  democratic  con- 
stitution. The  future  Constitutional  Assembly  will 
only  strengthen  and  broaden  the  democratic  prin- 
ciples announced  by  it.     It  will  be  in  accordance 


with  the  new  spirit  that  ought  to  prevail  in  old 
Europe  after  this  war,  to  grant  all  guarantees  for 
the  unhampered  development  of  the  foreign  minor- 
ities that  must  of  necessity  be  incorporated  in  dif- 
ferent national  states.  Magyar,  German,  Ruma- 
nian, and  Italian  minorities  will  be  incorporated  in 
Jugoslavia.  Likewi.se  Italy,  Germany,  Magyaria 
(the  future  Magyar  national  .state),  Rumania,  will 
contain  Jugoslav  minorities.  They  must  meet  each 
other  on  a  fair  basis  of  mutual  concessions.  For 
that,  two  principles  may  guide  them.  Either  all 
national  minorities  should  be  granted  privileges 
safeguarding  their  national  existence  and  develop- 
ment. Or  a  period  should  be  fixed  within  which 
all  foreign  elements  in  another  national  .state  should 
be  removed.  Their  business  interests  and  property 
should  be  expropriated  by  an  international  commit- 
tee on  account  of  the  state  of  their  domicile.  After 
the  expiration  of  that  period  all  privileges  to  for- 
eign elements  should  cease,  and  they  must  consider 
themselves  as  inseparable  parts  of  the  nationality 
where  they  live.  As  an  alternative  both  principles 
may  be  blended  together  in  pursuit  of  the  same 
end — better  understanding  and  friendship  among 
the  neighboring  nations. 

The  writer  is  confident  that  the  democracies 
which  will  preside  over  the  destiny  of  European 
nations  will  prove  more  conciliatory  and  far-sighted 
in  shaping  their  relations  with  neighbors  than  the 
powers  have  been  in  the  past.  Poland,  Czechoslo- 
vakia and  Jugoslavia  will  be  first  to  form  a  strong 
bond  of  union  among  themselves.  We  all  hope  to 
see  the  future  Magyar  national  state  cured  of  the 
insane  ambitions  and  overbearing  spirit  of  domin- 
ion which  have  characterized  the  oligarchic  govern- 
ment of  Hungary.  The  Magyar  democracy  will 
find  that  the  independence  of  the  neighboring  Slav 
nations  is  the  best  guarantee  for  her  freedom. 
They  should  recognize  that  they  have  so  many  in- 
terests in  common  which  ought  to  bring  about  co- 
operation among  them.  As  soon  as  the  Magyars 
recognize  this  and  join  the  Slavs  in  an  economic 
or  political  partnership,  a  strong  living  wall  of  free 
nations  will  be  formed  from  the  Baltic  to  the  Adri- 
atic against  any  future  outbreak  of  "furor  Teutoni- 
cus."  How  long  it  will  take  the  nations  of  South- 
eastern Europe  to  be  cured  of  past  evils  and  to 
evolve  a  new  feeling  of  solidarity  among  them- 
selves is  difficult  to  predict.  But  this  solidarity 
can  be  achieved  only  in  freedom  and  through  free- 
dom. The  nations  are  sick  with  longing  for  free- 
dom :  too  long  a  time  has  freedom  been  denied  them. 

Those  who  believe  in  democracy  must  have  faith 
that  liberty  will  be  able  to  achieve  what  centuries 
of  bloodshed  and  forcible  conquest  have  failed  to 
do :  the  welding  of  the  nations  from  the  Baltic  to 
the  Adriatic  in  a  bond  of  cooperation  in  the  interest 
of  peace  and  a  brighter  future  for  them  all. 
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"OLD-TOWN  BRIDGE  TOWER' 
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THE   SINGING   CZECHOSLOVAKS 


By  LOUISE  LLEWELLYN' 


ONE  of  the  gifts  this  epic  war  has  brought  to 
the  people  of  our  United  States,  and  of  the 
world  at  large,  is  the  revelation  of  the  tor- 
tured determination,  the  dream  of  freedom  and 
justice  for  humanity,  the  phenomenon  of  valor  and 
sacrifice  that  is  Bohemia.  The  story  of  the  Czecho- 
slovaks in  Siberia  will  live  with  the  great  adven- 
tures. One  were  tempted  almost  to  believe  that  the 
sleeping  knights,  fulfilling  the  promise  of  the  old 
Czech  legend,  had  risen  from  within  the  hill  of 
Blanik  to  command  that  march,  and  to  open  the 
road,  for  centuries  guarded  by  unfriendly  sentinels, 
that  leads  to  Bohemia's  treasure  of  memory  and 
traditions,  and  of  visions. 

The  ideal  for  which  the  Czechs  have  been  so  long 
fighting,  and  for  which  they  still  fight,  is  one  famil- 
iar to  the  fathers  of  this  constitution  of  ours  and  to 
that  of  the  French  Republic ;  but  it  is  an  ideal  that 
was  bom  in  Bohemia — shall  we  say  how  many 
years  before  Columbus  set  sail  to  the  west?  To  stifle 
this  ideal — the  restoration  of  God's  gift  of  freedom 
to  mankind — Austria's  battle  was  waged,  with  all 
the  naive  chicanery  that  characterizes  Prussian  pol- 
itics and  diplomacy,  first  against  the  language  that 
articulated  it :  the  language,  the  root  of  the  nation, 
the  real  "patrie."  The  very  names  of  the  streets 
were  changed  to  German  ones.  Czech  schools  were 
closed.  The  national  language  was  excluded  from 
every  law  court  and  government  office,  and  the  pub- 
lic reciting  of  poetry  was  forbidden.  How  has  the 
"sweet  Bohemian  tongue"  outlived  these  intrigues, 
not  only  root  and  stem,  but  leaf  and  flower? 
Through  song.  For  a  thousand  years  of  incredible 
suffering,  the  heart  of  Bohemia  has  found  expres- 
sion through  the  poetry  and  songs  of  her  people. 
These  tender  things  are  the  vestal  virgins  that  have 
kept  burning  the  flame  on  her  altar. 

Everyone  who  has  known  and  loved  the  land  of 
the  Czechs  and  Slovaks  knew  Prussianism  in  its  un- 
loveliness  long  before  the  Archduke  Francis  Ferdi- 
nand met  death  at  Serajevo.  In  a  peculiar  mental 
and  devotional  shrine  of  its  own,  Bohemia's  hearty 
little  group  of  votaries  has  long  cherished  the  pic- 
ture of  a  region  of  "tall  trees,  great  rocks  and  deep 
rivers,"  of  folds  of  gentle  fields,  where  men  planted 
and  reaped  with  the  ardor  of  the  creatoi",  where  the 
very  beasts  were  faithful  to  the  soil,  and  the  birds 
soared  high :  the  region  of  a  people  whose  bond  with 
nature  was  unbroken,  a  people  in  simple,  conscious 
possession  of  this  great  inheritance,  whose  rule  was 
one  of  mutual  trust  and  profit,  and  whose  ambition 
reached  for  the  refinements,  not  of  the  senses,  but  of 


the  heart.  Into  this  picture  of  peace  and  industry 
was  projected  the  alien  element  of  material,  brute 
conquest.  Greed,  violence,  as  we  well  know  them 
now,  poured  out  their  hordes  and  tarnished  the  land 
with  wars  and  sorrows.  In  the  most  remote  moun- 
tains and  valleys  they  left  their  souvenirs.  Yet 
there  remained  fathers  and  mothers  and  lovers  who 
smiled  and  sang  while  "tears  streamed  forth  from 
their  hearts."  Slavery  and  tyranny  did  not  extin- 
guish those  songs.  They  were  proud  songs,  of  a 
proud  grief.  That  Slovak  girl  held  her  head  high, 
as  she  stood  on  the  crest  of  the  hill  with  the  wind  in 
her  skirts  and  the  light  in  her  hair  and  sang: 

Hej — little  setting  sun 

Behind  the  mountain,  behind  the  ralleij! 

Tell  no  one  that  my  heart  aches. 

Hej — there  is  pain  in   my  head — 
Of  my  heart,  the  half — 
For  you,  my  boy.  white  dove. 

Now  the  sun  has  set 

Behind  the  mountain,  behind  the  valley; 
And  my  heart  Kill  forever  ache. 

So  much  for  the  image  that  stimulates  curiosity  to 
explore :  a  face,  a  song.  From  what  racial  depths 
has  the  song  come  floating  up  to  us?  Who  are  you, 
what  are  you,  Bohemian  girl,  with  your  strange, 
sad  passion? 

One  is  fascinated  by  those  more  or  less  substan- 
tial theories  of  an  early  Slav  population  in  Bohemia 
several  centuries  before  the  Christian  era;  and  of 
the  very  origin  of  the  word  "Slavonic,"  which  comes 
from  slovon  or  slovo  (word)  as  distinguished  fi'om 
niemec  (non-speaker),  the  Slavonic  name  for  the 
German  tribes ;  and  by  some  historic  tales  based  on 
the  legends  and  traditions  of  the  people,  that  fill 
the  gaps  between  recorded  facts,  and  supply  a  pic- 
turesque background  for  a  nation  of  natural  poets 
and  artists. 

Prince  Krok,  a  sovereign  of  the  country,  had  three 
daughters,  of  whom  the  third,  Libussa,  "smaller  in 
years  but  greater  in  wisdom,  was  a  wonderful  wo- 
man among  women  :  righteous  in  morals,  doing  wise 
and  manly  deeds."  Libussa,  who  had  the  gift  of  the 
seer,  besides  all  her  other  talents,  was  chosen  by 
the  people  to  be  their  ruler.  She  is  said  to  have 
founded  Prague,  the  "city  of  seven  hills,"  and  to 
have  made  the  immortal  prophecy  concerning  it: 
"Mesto  vidim  velike  jehoz  slava  hvezd  se  datyka." 
(I  see  a  great  city,  whose  renown  shall  reach  to  the 
stars.)      She  promised  her  people  that  she  would 


>  The  writer  wishes  to  acknowledge  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  Mrs.  Gusta  Ondrlcelt  Vaskova,  ronsceriili'd  patrloi  and  sensitive  ninsielan,  thrn\igh  whose  gen- 
erous and  tireless  aid  she  came  to  know  and  to  love  the  Bohemian  people  and  their  songs. 
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take  as  a  husband  any  man  they  mipht  choose  to  be 
their  prince.  When  they  graciously  and  unanimous- 
ly surrendered  the  prerogative  in  this  delicate  mat- 
tor  to  Libussa,  she  bade  them  seek  a  field  beyond  the 
distant  hills  where  they  would  find  their  future  king 
ploughing  with  two  oxen  marked  with  various  spots. 

"His  name  is  Premysl,"  said  Libussa.  "Take  my 
horse  and  follow  him.  He  will  lead  you."  Premysl 
was  a  great  law  giver,  and  a  wise  and  beloved  king. 
It  is  said  that  he 
traced  the  future 
limits  of  the  city  of 
Prague  (Praha) 
with  his  p  1  o  u  g  h- 
share,  and  that 
every  ruler  after 
him  for  many  years 
wore  his  shoes  as  a 
guarantee  that  he 
would  guard  the  in- 
terests of  the  peas- 
ant class. 

The  stories  of  Li- 
bussa's  reign,  sup- 
posed to  have  dated 
from  the  latter  part 
of  the  seventh  cen- 
tury, delineate  the 
life  of  a  peace-loving 
agricultural  people, 
without  any  mili- 
itary  organizations, 
who  already  had 
launched  into  oper- 
ation the  principles 
of  communal  own- 
ership. There  were 
free  institutions  and 
other  elements  of  an 
advanced  and  demo- 
cratic civilization, 
which  from  these 
earliest  times  re- 
sisted attem  pts 
made  by  the  neigh- 
bors  to   conquer   and   Germanize  the   population. 

Bohemian  history  is  one  long  elegiac  of  struggle 
against  a  type  of  brutality  and  back-stairs  strategy 
with  which  the  world  has  become  reluctantly  famil- 
iar within  the  last  four  years  and  a  half.  The 
flowering  of  the  country's  intellectual  and  art  life 
in  the  fourteenth  century,  in  which  Prague  was  the 
centre  of  European  culture,  serves  to  throw  in  more 
doleful  and  shameful  relief  the  decline  which  fol- 
lowed through  the  vandalism  of  her  persecutors. 
The  nobility  and  intellectuals  of  the  country  were 
annihilated.  Practically  all  trace  of  the  splendid 
ancient  literature  was  destroyed,  one  Jesuit  priest 


PaintinR  by  M 

WAIT  FOR  I  Wu  ^LAKS,  1  OU  WILL  FORGET 
MUSIC  AND  DANCING:  YOUR  WIFE  WILL 
MAKE  MUSIC  TO   YOU  WITH   HER  TONGUE 


boasting  that  he  had  Inirned  60,000  volumes.  There 
remained  a  peasant  population  in  bondage  to  a  nobil- 
ity, for  the  most  part  of  foreign  adventurers,  whose 
agents  were  more  fiendishly  cruel  than  the  over- 
seers of  Russian  muujika.  Serfdom  prevailed  in 
full  horror. 

Almost  the  only  outlet  of  natural  human  expres- 
sion was  in  song,  to  which  the  people  turned  in  glad 
relief.    "We  like  better  a  master  who  pays  us  less, 
and  permits  us  to  sing  freely." 

The  girl  chooses  a  farmer  from  her 
various  lovers  because  "he  likes  to 
sing  in  the  fields." 

No  grief  can  stop  their  singing, 
The  dying  lover  refuses  to  have  a 
doctor. 

"Rather  give  the  money  to  the  sing- 
ers. They  will  sing  at  my  funeral." 
There  are  songs  of  two  centuries  of 
thraldom  to  despised  masters,  but 
they  were  not  often  heard,  as  the  peas- 
ants were  not  fond  of  dwelling  on  this 
particular  form  of  wretchedness. 
Nothing  save  a  vitality  superhuman — 
vitality  of  the  spirit,  imagination  too 
deep  to  quench,  aesthetic  impulse  born 
of  the  inner  vision — could  have  risen 
from  under  this  weight  of  oppression, 
as  the  Bohemians  have  risen  to  the 
preservation  of  their  art  and  national 
life,  to  the  astonishing  resistance  of 
Austrian  coercion  since  1914,  to  who 
knows  as  yet  what  height  of  self- 
realization  ? 

Some  conception  of  the  divisions  of 
the  Bohemian  people  is  essential  to  a 
study  of  the  popular  life.  The  terms 
Czech  and  Bohemian,  the  former  the 
legacy  of  Cechus,  the  fifth  century 
noble  from  the  east  who  brought  with 
him  the  beginnings  of  organized  life, 
the  latter  adopted  in  ignorance  by  the 
Latin  chroniclers,  it  is  said,  from  the 
Boii,  the  name  of  very  ancient  Celtic 
inhabitants,  are  used  almost  inter- 
changeably to  designate  the  Slavs  that  spread  them- 
selves over  the  northwestern  area  of  what  has  been 
known  in  modern  geography  as  Austria.  The  pres- 
ent divisions  are  Bohemia,  Moravia  and  Silesia,  for- 
merly included  in  the  original  Bohemian  crown 
lands,  and  Slovakia,  which  takes  in  the  Slav  popula- 
tion in  the  mountains  of  northern  Hungary.  There 
are  dialectic  and  other  inconsiderable  differentia- 
tions between  these  branches  of  the  people  who  by 
mutual  agreement  are  now  known  as  the  Czecho- 
slovaks. 

Inconsiderable  as  the  differences  are,  from  the 
standpoint  of  nationality,  each  of  these  groups  of 
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the  Bohemian  people  has  its  own  definite  psychologi- 
cal undercurrent  which  is  readily  recognized  in  all 
forms  of  their  popular  expression.  The  light- 
hearted  Czech  has  a  twinkle  in  his  eye,  his  dance  and 
his  song:  a  mirth  that  covers  a  multitude  of 
sorrows : 

Wait  for  a  year,  wait  for  two  years. 
You  will  forget  all  ahout  the  tavern: 
You  will  be  at  home  with  your  wife 
Sipping  water. 

Wait  for  a  year,  loait  for  tivo  years. 
You  ivill  forget  ahout  music  and  dancing: 
Your  wife  ivill  make  music  to  you 
With  her  tongue! 

The  Moravian  is  a  quieter  fellow.  Moravia  is  a 
rich  farming  district  farther  away  and  more  shel- 
tered from  foreign  invasion.  The  Moravian  is  pro- 
verbially slow,  and  his  humor  is  less  tart  than  that 
of  the  Czech.  He  has,  however,  a  dry  wit  and  a 
love  of  nonsense. 

M-in.  M-ni.  Two  mosguitos  are  iced  today. 
M-m,  M-m.  Xot  a  drop  of  ivine  have  they. 

M-m,  M-m.  Then  among  them  came  the  lark, 
M-m,  M-m,  Brought  a  mug  of  wine  quite  dark. 

M-m,  M-m,  Drunk  were  all  there  in  the  room, 
M-m.  M-m.  And  then  someone  killed  the  groom. 

M-m.  M-m,  In  the  parlor  the  groom  sleeps; 
M-m,  M-m,  In  the  garden  the  fly  iceeps. 

M-m,  M-m,  Do  not  cry,  my  little  fly, 
M-m,  M-m,  He'll  awaken,  bye  and  bye. 

M-m,  M-m,  Ne'er  again  his  eyes  I'll  see, 
M-m,  M-m,  He's  as  dead  as  dead  can  be. 

M-m,  M-m,  Out  of  him  they  took  the  fat. 
M-m,  M-m,  And  for  five  croicns  they  sold  that. 

The  Slovak  is  still  undomesticated.  His  mountain 
fastnesses  are  safe  from  the  pruning  and  trimming 
tools  of  modern  civilization,  and  his  primitive  art 
quivers  with  transcendent  emotion. 

Ej,  I  have  a  horse  that  rides  me  well. 

Over  the  mountains,  over  the  valleys,  over  the  dewy  meadoics. 

Ej,  I  had  a  horse,  but  he  broke  his  leg. 

Give  me.  my  love,  a  little  fresh  water. 

Ej,  I  had  a  sweetheart,  and  she  was  like  a  flame; 

But  she  loves  me  no  more — an  arroio  pierced  her  heart. 

Everywhere  throughout  the  little  one  time  king- 
dom— sometime  republic — there  is  poetry  which 
makes  of  life  a  romance.  Everywhere  there  is 
music.  To  know  their  songs  is  to  know  that  these 
people  have  lived,  not  in  the  sense  of  things  seen 
and  heard,  but  within  the  dream  that  is,  after  all 
the  only  reality. 

Could  such  a  musical  hero  as  Dalibor  have  be- 


longed to  another  people?  Convicted  of  a  political 
"crime,"  this  young  nobleman  was  imprisoned  for 
twenty-two  years,  in  one  of  the  towers  encircling 
the  height  of  the  Hradcany,  and  finally  was  exe- 
cuted. His  one  source  of  joy  was  an  old  violin, 
which  some  say  he  found  in  a  corner  of  the  dark 
cell,  and  some  say  was  given  to  him  by  a  compas- 
sionate jailer.  He  taught  himself  to  play  the  in- 
strument from  which  he  drew  such  music  that 
people  stopped,  entranced,  in  the  streets  below  to 
listen. 

It  is  certain  that  as  long  as  there  have  been  Bo- 
hemians there  has  been  music  in  Bohemia,  although 
the  first  tangible  evidence  of  its  existence  there  are 
the  early  chants  and  the  later  songs  of  the  Hussite 
warriors.  One  of  the  former,  Hospodine  pomiluj  ny 
(Lord  Have  Mercy) ,  the  first  chant  in  the  Bohemian 
tongue,  has  survived  from  the  ninth  century,  when 
Christianity  was  first  introduced  into  Moravia  with 
a  ritual  in  the  native  language.  This  chant  is  still 
loved  and  sung  by  the  Catholics  of  Bohemia.  Most 
of  these  old  melodies  are  in  the  ancient  church 
modes.  There  is  a  St.  Venceslas  chorale  from  the 
early  14th  century;  and  there  is  the  famous  and 
splendid  Hussite  war-song  in  the  Dorian  mode, 
which  Smetana  used  in  one  of  the  movements  of 
his  symphonic  poem,  Ma  Vlast  (My  Country) .  This 
song,  Kdoz  jste  Bozi  Bojovnici  (All  Ye  Warriors 
of  God),  is  said  to  have  won  for  the  Hussites  the 
battle  of  Domazlice,  August  14,  1431,  when  they 
resisted  an  army  of  130,000  crusaders. 

The  psalms  used  in  the  primitive  religious  cere- 
monies throughout  Bohemia  were  pi'ofoundly  emo- 
tional and  poetic,  and  were  less  the  works  of  authors 
than  the  collaboi'ation  of  entire  church  congrega- 
tions. These  simple  and  intimate  revelations  of  the 
heart  disclosed  nothing  less  than  the  history  of  the 
development  of  a  race.  There  were  fifteen  collec- 
tions of  these  psalms  from  1505  to  1659,  without 
counting  the  number  of  popular  editions,  which  at- 
tests to  the  part  they  played  in  the  lives  of  the 
people.  A  collection  of  Bohemian  cantiques  in  the 
Museum  at  Prague  has  e.xcited  the  particular  ad- 
miration of  a  distinguished  modern  archeologist, 
who  declares  that  the  excellence  of  the  paintings  in 
the  collection  may  be  compared  to  the  most  remark- 
able productions  of  the  kind  in  the  museums  of 
Europe,  and  that  nowhere,  perhaps,  may  be  found 
anything  equaling  the  beauty,  ingeniousness  and 
magnificence  of  the  initial  letters.  A  page  of  Bo- 
hemian type  with  its  fantastic  accents  has  a  pic- 
torial elegance  in  itself  no  doubt  an  inspiration  to 
those  master  illuminators. 

There  are  some  14th  century  student  songs ;  but 
these,  although  sometimes  rhythmically  amusing, 
have  almost  no  characteristics  of  striking  national 
significance.  Even  the  texts  are  interspersed  with 
Latin  phra.ses. 
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How  cowrth  Dr.  Ipokias 

De  gratia  divina 

There  is  no  worse  one  in   his  time 

In  arte  niedicina. 

Of  whoe'er  suffers  with  a  itain. 

And  wishes  to  6e  well  again, 

His  cure  immaculate  would  fain. 

Leave  nothing  but  the  soul  remain. 


finement,  nothing  delights  him  so  much  as  the  pun- 
gent native  song.  He  has  said  that  to  hear  the  love 
songs  of  a  young  man,  or  the  two-part  singing  of 
peasant  girls  in  the  fields,  or  to  witness  the  fiery 
dancing  and  singing  of  the  villagers,  is  more  sug- 
gestive than  any  amount  of  study  and  analysis. 
There  are  three  or  four  volumes  from  him  of 
these   throbbing    Slovalc    melodies   and   four    little 
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YLSELE  VELIKONOCE! 


iK  t>y  II.  Krenilicka 

O.   I   HAVE  A  LITTLE  FLUTE  WITH  NINE   HOLES   AND   IT 
WHISTLES  TO  ME  OF  POOR  GIRLS:  AJ,  EJ,  OF  POOR  GIRLS 


The  first  full  fledged  folk  songs  seem  to  have  ap- 
peared sometime  in  the  fifteenth  century.  No  very 
great  number  of  these  were  preserved.  But  in  the 
early  part  of  the  19th  century,  nearly  two  hundred 
years  after  the  fatal  battle  of  the  White  Mountain, 
by  which  Bohemia  was  stripped  of  her  identity  and 
her  people  virtually  enslaved,  there  was  a  miracu- 
lous awakening  of  the  national  spirit.  An  intense 
archeological  enthusiasm  spread  through  the  coun- 
try. Every  vein  of  the  national  culture  yielded  its 
riches ;  and  although  practically  all  the  ancient  folk- 
lore, traditions,  lyric  and  epic  verse,  fables  and  say- 
ings of  the  early  Bohemians  had  been  wantonly  de- 
stroyed even  as  Louvain,  Rheims  and  Soissons  have 
been  destroyed,  still  there  remained  a  few  legends, 
fragments  of  folk  poetry,  and  many  songs  that  had 
lived  with  the  people  and  been  transmitted  from 
generation  to  generation  without  the  aid  of  printed 
books. 

Some  of  the  best  modern  composers  of  Bohemia 
have  evinced  a  genius  for  collecting,  harmonizing, 
assimilating  and  imitating  the  folk  music  of  the  na- 
tion. Among  them,  Viteslav  Novak  has  made  prob- 
ably the  most  valuable  contributions.  Novak  was 
especially  enthralled  by  the  Slovak  songs,  which  he 
has  noted  and  harmonized  with  inimitable  sjnnpathy 
and  fitness  of  style.     A  musician  of  excessive  re- 


books  of  Moravian  songs 
that  come  more  nearly  un- 
der the  head  of  art  songs, 
since  the  music  is  for  the 
most  part  his  own  inven- 
tion, although  the  texts  are 
Moravian  folk  verse,  and 
the  musical  settings  are  ex- 
tremely fragrant  of  race. 
These  musical  translations 
of  the  national  physiog- 
nomy are  closely  akin  to  the 
paintings  of  Uprka,  another 
impassioned  interpreter  ot 
the  naive  poetry  of  the 
peasant's  world.  Innu- 
merable musicians  set  to 
work  at  this  labor  of  love 
for  the  country.  Songs 
were  collected  and  harmon- 
ized from  all  parts  of  Bo- 
hemia by  Novotny,  who 
gives  perhaps  the  best  rep- 
resentation of  the  Czech  songs :  by  Pivoda,  Malat 
(the  most  complete  collection),  Kuba,  and  even  by 
priests  and  teachers.  Many  new  ones  were  impro- 
vised and  eagerly  appropriated  by  the  populace. 
It  is  possible  to  observe  a  greater  equilibrium 
between  the  musical  and  dramatic  sense  in  this  folk 
than  is  the  case  with  many  other  peoples  of  Europe 
and  England.  If  there  is  a  preeminence,  however, 
in  Czechoslovak  songs,  it  belongs  to  the  music. 
And  indeed  it  is  true  that  poetic  inspiration  has 
been  known  to  give  out  before  the  end  of  a  song ;  but 
as  melody  seemed  to  pour  from  an  infinite  source 
through  the  consciousness  of  these  singers,  irrel- 
evance of  text  in  such  cases  was  not  condemned. 
One  writer  insists  that  Bohemians  would  rather 
sing  the  alphabet  than  not  to  sing  at  all.  Occasion- 
ally you  find  the  poetic  lapse  in  the  middle  or  even 
at  the  beginning  of  a  song.  The  tune  bursts  out, 
restless  as  early  cherries,  and  takes  what  it  can  get 
in  the  way  of  textual  encouragement. 

In  our  orchard  grow  spices,  grow  spices. 

He  who  does  not  understand  that — let  him  get  married. 

The  faltering  debut  of  this  song  is  eclipsed  by  its 
amazingly  rational  ending. 

Marry,  dear  Johnny:  take  for  yourself  me. 

Xow  you  have  one  misery — then  you   uill  have  two. 
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Usually,  notwithstanding  these  not  altogether 
unwelcome  exceptions,  there  is  continuity  in  the 
thought,  and  there  is  a  feeling  for  the  poetry  of 
language  and  the  rhythm  of  word  combinations 
that  can  be  accounted  for  only  by  the  genius  of  a 
people.  The  earliest  songs  were  not  rhymed,  but 
established  their  euphony  by  the  use  of  assonance 
and  alliteration :  Ale  moja  mila  maticka  je  chu- 
dicka.  The  Bohemian  language  has  been  called  one 
of  the  most  varied  and  expressive  of  modern  Eu- 
rope. The  fact  that  there  are  no  rules  governing 
the  order  of  words  in  a  sentence  renders  it  peculiar- 
ly plastic  in  poetic  treatment.  It  is  a  virile  lan- 
guage, yet  when  beautifully  sung  or  spoken,  it  car- 
ries a  charm  and  tenderness  untranslatable.  More 
than  the  Italian  it  overflows  with  diminutives. 
There  are  over  fifteen  of  them  for  the  name  Anna. 
Evei-y  person  and  every  object  that  inspires  warmth 
within  a  Bohemian's  heart  he  caresses  with  a 
diminutive.  Mesicek,  little  moon  that  beams  on  him 
as  he  goes  to  his  love,  konicek,  little  horse  that  car- 
ries him,  slunicko,  little  sun  that  shines  upon  her, 
milenka,  dear  little  love,  holubinka,  little  dove, 
hubicka,  sweet  little  kiss.  As  a  singing  language, 
Bohemian  is  unexcelled  perhaps  by  any  save  Italian. 
Imagery  and  symbolism  find  free  and  spontaneous 
expression,  and  the  Bohemian  peasant  lives  on  in- 
timate terms  with  nature  and  the  animal  kingdom. 

The  people  said  a  cloud  ivas  coming  from  the  mountain: 

It  was  the  dark  eyes  of  my  aarling. 

The  people  spoke  of  the  eastern  dawn: 

It  was  my  love's  cheek  that  blushed. 

The  people  said  the  day  had  come: 

It  ivas  mil  love's  broiv  that  shone  so  bright. 

The  spirit  of  the  songs  may  be  more  truly  com- 
municated as  a  general  rule  in  prose  than  in  poetic 
translations. 

It  rains,  it  rains,  it  pours! 
My  Kiitarienka  is  planting  beets. 
My  Katarienka,  my  golden  soul. 
My  Katarienka.  my  golden  soul! 

Cotnpared  to  your  golden  hair, 
I  have  no  grain  in  my  fields. 
My  Katarienka,  my  golden  soul. 
My  Katarienka.  my  golden  soul. 

Sometimes  one  finds  the  poet  taking  distinct  and 
rather  reckless  liberties  with  nature: 

Set,  little  sun 

Do  set  behind  the  high  mountain. 

If  you  don't  set 

We  .<ihall  pull  you  down  bii  the  leg. 

The  principal  musical  differentiation  of  the  Czech 
songs  is  the  fact  that  most  of  them  are  in  the  major 
key.  Rhythmically  they  are  usually  in  dance  meas- 
ure and  in  moderate  tempo,  which  was  pretty  strict- 


ly observed,  as  the  people  danced  to  the  tunes.  Here 
is  a  characteristic  Czech  dance  song.  It  is  in  five- 
four  measure. 

You  do  not  yet  have  me.  hopai  shoopai 

Still  already  you  grumble  at  me.  hopai  shoop. 

When  you  shall  have  me.  hopai  shoopai 

Then  you  will  beat  me.  hopai  shoop. 

When  I  shall  get  you.  hopai  shoopai 

As  my  wife,  hopai  shoop, 

I  shall  love  you,  hopai  shoopai 

And  perhaps  sometimes  beat  i/ou.  hopai  shoop. 

Melodically  Czech  songs  are  less  striking  and 
original  than  those  of  the  Slovak,  as  there  are  some- 
times recognizable  elements  of  German  and  again 
of  French  Troubadour  songs.  The  frequent  over- 
running of  the  country  by  Gei'man  aggressors  and 
the  reigns  of  various  foreign  kings  account  for  a 
more  cosmopolitan  feeling  than  that  which  exists  in 
Moravia  and  Slovakia.  Yet.  aside  from  the  rhythm 
of  the  language,  an  individuality  common  of  course 
to  all  Bohemian  songs,  there  is  always  the  national 
essence,  the  peculiar  Czechish  piquancy.  The  part 
played  by  the  dance  in  the  development  of  the  Czech 
folk-song  is  a  subject  in  itself.  There  are  one  hun- 
dred or  more  dance  forms.  The  polka,  invented  in 
1830  by  a  little  servant  named  Anne  Slezak,  has 
been  perhaps  the  most  popular. 

There  is  not  a  remarkable  diff'erence  between 
Czech  and  Moravian  songs.  Many  of  the  latter  are 
older  and,  therefore,  tinged  by  the  old  modes  and  re- 
ligious songs.  The  songs  of  southern  Moravia  bear 
certain  resemblance  to  those  of  the  Slovak. 

In  all  Bohemian  songs,  the  measure  is  erratic, 
changing  often  several  times  in  one  song;  but, 
whereas  the  tempo  is  evenly  marked  as  a  rule  by  the 
Czech,  since  he  has  a  habit  of  dancing  to  his 
songs  the  Slovak  not  only  indulges  in  excessive 
rubato,  according  to  his  mood,  but  his  fancy  varies 
and  embellishes  the  melody  as  he  sings,  at  times  to 
the  complete  despair  of  the  collector.  Here,  how- 
ever, there  is  absolute  unity  between  words  and 
music.  The  Slovak  is  poet  and  colorist  as  well  as 
singer.  The  harmony  in  his  soul  flows  into  every 
mold  of  human  expression.  His  costumes,  however 
simple,  are  miracles  of  color  and  ornamentation. 
Slovak  culture,  which  is  untouched  by  western  Eu- 
ropean influence,  probably  had  its  origin  in  the  By- 
zantine forms  brought  by  the  two  brothers  from 
the  east  who  introduced  Christianity  into  Bohemia. 
Those  ancient  scales  of  sound  and  color  have  been 
saved  to  the  ear  and  the  vision  of  the  Slovak  by  his 
protecting  mountains.  But  he  has  set  the  stamp  of 
his  own  individuality  and  personal  development 
upon  all  his  creations  of  form,  color  and  sound. 
"Only  the  Russian  folk-song,"  .states  a  collector  of 
distinction,  "may  be  considered  equal  to  the  melo- 
dies of  the  Slovak."  They  vibrate  with  all  the  "un- 
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WHEN  I  WENT  TO  MASS  ON  SUNDAY  1  MET  A  CHARMING  YOUNG  MAN 


singable"  intervals  in  strange  and  sometimes  unde- 
finable  tonalities.  Syncopation  is  very  common  to 
Slovak  songs,  v^^hich,  like  those  of  Hungary,  have 
been  somewhat  affected  rhythmically  by  the  gypsies 
and  their  instrument,  the  cymbal. 

Love  is  the  theme  upon  vv^hich  all  Bohemian  sing- 
ers were  inspired  to  improvise  with  a  delicacy  and 
gentleness  unsurpassed.  Forbidden  to  evoke  the 
glories  of  the  past,  or  to  foretell  all  that  desire  and 
ambition  claimed  for  the  future,  the  native  poets 
have  haloed  the  secrets  of  lovers,  of  nature,  of 
homely  routine,  with  all  the  art  of  a  resourceful  min- 
strelsy. There  are  very  many  songs  of  unrequited 
love,  but  the  way  in  which  this  tragedy  seems  usual- 
ly to  be  met  gives  a  certain  proof  of  innate  moral 
courage  in  the  people.  Here  the  disappointed  lover 
was  not  much  given  to  languishing : 

Last  night  my  love  told  me 

That  she  wotild  give  me  half  her  heart. 

I  asked  Iter  if  she  had  a  knife 

That  I  might  cut  it  in  tico. 

But  she  ivoukl  not. 

Why  should  I  bother  about  love? 

Better  to  give  her  back  the  ring. 

I  gave  it  back: 

I  gave  it  to  her. 

If  I  lose  one  ring.  I  can  have  ten  more. 

All  the  little  drama  of  the  heart  is  here,  coquetry, 
indifference,  ambition : 

Always  my  mother  told  me 
That  I  must  not  notice  the  young  men. 
And  still,  I  have  them  in  my  heart. 
For  there  are.  among  those  young  men. 
Very  nice  boys! 


When  I  went  out  to  mass  on  Sunday, 
I  inet  a  charming  young  man. 
With  beautiful  face  and  blue  eyes; 
'Tioas  a  wonder  that  my  heart 
Didn't  jtimp  out  of  my  body! 

0,  I  have  a  little  flute 

With  nine  holes; 

And  it  whistles  to  me 

Of  poor  girls: 

Aj,  ej,  of  poor  girls! 

0,  I  will  blow 

Through  the  ninth  hole. 

And  it  will  whistle  out  to  mr 

That  rich  girl: 

Aj,  ej.  that  rich  girl! 

Very  often  there  is  that  nobility  of  sentiment 
which  betrays  a  deeper  fidelity. 

Beyond  the  mountain, 

Beyond  the  dear  mountain. 

There  I  had  a  little  sweetheart; 

There  I  used  to  walk,  and  chat  with  her, 

I  used  to  kiss  her  lips — and  heart ; 

And  when  she  stretched  to  me  her  two  white  hands. 

Every  vein  in  my  body  thrilled! 

The  intrepidity  of  the  young  wooer  defies  discre- 
tion : 

When  I  came  from  my  love. 

The  horse  shoes  tinkled  and  clinked  under  my  boots 

And  I  love  the  ttvo  black  eyes  of  my  girl! 

When  I  came  from  my  love — at  dawn 

The  neighbor's  dog  came  out  and  barked  at  me; 

And  I  said  to  him  "Get  out.  little  dog!'' 

But  he  bit  my  leg. 
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At  times  one  encounters  a  profound  earnestness 
of  moral  feeling : 

When  a  girl  is  pure,  she  wears  it  on  her  broiv. 

She  is  l)eautiful  as  the  shining  stars 

Before  the  gentle  Master. 

When  a  man  is  good,  he  wears  it  on  his  'brow. 

He  is  beautiful  as  the  shining  moon 

Before  the  loxnng  Father. 

— There  are  spirited  pictures  of  peasant  life : 

Wherefrom  were  the  boys  loho  used  to  dance  so  well? 

From  Zdaru. 

They  had  white  shirts  made  by  their  sweethearts 

Of  linen. 

They  had  golden  feathers  hanging  to  their  shoulders 

From  peacocks. 

The  peasant,  the  peasant,  once  more  the  peasant. 

Is  a  great  man. 

He  has  a  glittering  belt  on  his  belly 

And  on  his  fur  coat,  a  tulip. 

Look,  look  hoic  stupid  he  is. 
See  how  stupid  he  is! 
He  rides  through  the  fields; 
And  he  wears  two  watches. 

Gay  songs  of  tavern  life: 

At  Vazanska  there  is  a  tavern 

Small,  not  high. 

There  flew  over  it  a  icild  goose: 

He  flew  over  once  a  year 

And  drank  up  all  the  tvater  in  the  brook 

So  that  the  Inn-keeper's  wife 

Could  not  put  it  into  the  ivine. 

And  there  are  yearning  songs  of  home  bonds  and 
bereavements.  The  dying  mother  sings  to  her  child : 

Sleep,  child,  I  am  rocking  you, 

Sleep,  sleep. 

When  you  fall  asleep, 

I  shall  go  away  from,  you 

Shall  go  away,  two  steps — 

Shall  not  return  to  you  in  two  years. 

The  Good  God  shall  sleep  with  you 

An  angel  will  rock  you. 

Sleep,  child,  sleep — 

Churchyard,  churchyard,  thou  meadow  green. 
In  ivhich  fall  the  dear  seeds. 
They  fall,  and  they  never  come  up: — 
Perhaps  the  scrton  plants  them  too  deep. 

There  fell  into  it 
My  dear  old  mother. 
Already  upon  her 
Groics  the  green  grass. 

The  nonchalance  of  the  soldier  has  tempted  many 
a  melody,  although  one  finds  few  lyrics  of  bloodshed 
and  slaughter,  as  these  people  are  wholly  without 
taste  for  brutalities.  The  wars  were  therefore 
principally  wars  of  defence. 


Woods,  woods,  green  ivoods 

My  love  is  angry  at  me 

For  no  reason,  except 

That  I  did  not  go  to  make  love  to  her  yesterday. 

Woods,  woods,  green  woods 

Now  however  I  have  at  my  side  my  sword. 

My  sabre  of  steel, — t?iat  is  my  wife: 

It  will  exit  me  out 

Whenever  1  shall  be  in  difficulty. 

Hussars,  hussars,  ,fine  horses  you  have! 

I  will  go  with  you.    Which  one  will  you  give  met 

Whichever  one  you  like  my  boy, 

He  will  carry  you  under  the  green  oaks,  under  the  linden 

trees. 
Under  the  green  oaks,  under  the  linden  trees. 
And  you  will  see  my  lad,  tohat  it  means  to  fight! 

The  habit  of  song  was  in  Bohemia,  even  more  than 
in  other  nations,  the  invariable  accompaniment  of 
peasant  life  in  all  its  phases.  All  through  the  day, 
house  and  countiyside  echoed  with  song,  and  the 
long  summer  twilights  quickened  the  mood  of  the 
singers  to  yet  more  fulsome  expression.  The  epoch 
of  harvest  especially  produced  a  continuous  lyric 
festival.  Everybody  spent,  to  the  utmost  of  his  re- 
pertoire, his  skill  and  his  enthusiasm.  No  shade  of 
human  feeling  was  neglected.  Life  came  trembling 
and  turbulent  through  idyl  and  ballad.  And  how 
they  danced :  Whirling,  leaping,  miming,  with  all 
the  grace  of  the  free-born  of  nature,  in  a  healthy 
outpouring  of  ecstasy.  It  is  an  exceeding  gracious- 
ness  of  soul  that  flows  from  such  natures  into  all 
human  relations.  Particularly  within  the  family 
circle  is  faithfulness  guarded  with  an  unquestion- 
able dignity.  It  is  an  inner  culture  that  has  bred  a 
race  of  the  sweetest  singei's,  and  which,  in  turn, 
their  songs  have  kept  alive.  Patriotism  in  Bohemia 
is  a  purifying  fire,  not  an  ego-centric  chauvanism. 
Patriotism  in  Bohemia  has  never  been  inhospitable 
and  therein  lies  the  secret,  necessarily,  of  many  of 
her  tragedies.  Therein  also  lies  the  universality  in 
the  appeal  of  her  popular  art,  despite  its  deeply  na- 
tional features.  And  therein  lies  the  expression  of 
the  eternal  principle  that  the  manifestation  of  in- 
dividuality is  not  limited,  but  infinite.  Neither  need 
it  hinder  the  expansion,  growth  and  constructive 
power  of  other  individualities. 

The  life  of  a  people  is  the  foundation  upon 
which  rests  the  fabric  of  nationality.  The  metal  of 
country  and  capital  is  forged  by  the  people;  and 
Prague,  said  Rodin,  is  the  "Rome  of  the  North." 
It  is  to  Prague  that  pilgrims  of  art  soon  will  be  jour- 
neying, and  with  what  joy  they  may  dream,  by  the 
way,  of  this  one  more  undiscovered  temple  of 
beauty.  If  the  joy  of  living  is  measured  by  these 
glimpses  we  capture  of  fundamental  truth  and  ex- 
perience, then  the  legacy  of  the  Boiiemian  Folk  has 
brought  to  us  all  a  life  endowment. 
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RUMANIA  IN  THE  MID^EUROPEAN  BELT 


Bv  NICHOLAS  LUPU 


THE  most  sensitive  part  of  the  European  con- 
tinent is  that  middle  portion  which  begins 
with  Poland  and  ends  in  the  Balkan  States. 
Owing  to  various  historical  events,  a  firmly  estab- 
lished equilibrium  has  not  yet  been  realized  among 
the  peoples  here.  Why  is  it  that  just  in  this  part 
of  Europe  nearly  all  wars  and  misfortunes,  includ- 
ing the  present  one  have  started  ?  The  main  cause 
i.s  that  this  region  is  the  keystone  between  Asia  and 
Europe. 

There  have  been  three  great  movements  between 
those  two  continents  in  the  last  two  thousand  years. 
The  first  and  shortest  was  the  Roman  drive  into 
Asia.  The  second  which  lasted  nearly  1000  years, 
was  the  invasion  of  Rome  and  later  of  Byzantium 
by  Asiatic  peoples.  From  these  invasions  resulted 
on  the  one  side  the  fall  of  Rome  and  Byzantium, 
with  the  destruction  of  their  empires,  and  on  the 
other  the  mixture  of  the  invaders  with  the  invaded, 
or  the  total  disappearance  of  the  Asiatics.  Some 
groups  of  the  invaders  did  not  disappear;  neither 
were  they  assimilated.  They  form  to-day  distinct 
peoples  in  Mid-Europe,  whose  right  to  life  cannot 
be  denied.  But  in  their  invasion  they  waged  cruel 
wars  and  created  long  enmities  which  still  live  to- 
day. More  than  that,  the  invaders  still  keep  under 
their  sway  portions  of  the  invaded  peoples. 

The  third  big  move  began  in  our  day.  The  im- 
mense German  industrial  development  wanted  two 
things,  new  and  big  markets  and  great  supplies  of 
raw  material.  Both  may  be  provided  by  Asia  and, 
by  an  accident  of  history,  we  are  witnessing  an  in- 
verse phenomenon :  the  economic  penetration  of 
Asia  by  Europe.  Economic  domination  means  po- 
litical domination.  We  have  been  witnessing  an 
eff'ort  toward  the  political  domination  of  Asia  by 
the  GeiTnans.  To-day,  as  in  the  past,  the  way  to- 
wards Asia  passes  through  Central  Europe. 

Moreover  the  Balkan  States  in  the  last  century 
have  been  victims  of  another  attempt  at  conquest. 
As  far  back  as  the  18th  century,  Peter  the  Great 
left  as  his  will  for  Russian  autocrats  the  conquest 
of  Constantinople.  The  way  from  Russia  to  Con- 
stantinople is  through  Rumania :  hence  the  infinite 
series  of  wars  between  Russia  and  Turkey  was  sup- 
ported largely  by  the  two  Rumanian  countries,  Mol- 
davia and  Wallachia.  In  the  19th  century  alone 
there  were  six  wars.  Belgium  and  Rumania  stand 
out  as  the  two  countries  on  the  map  of  Europe 
where  the  most  numerous  wars  have  taken  place. 
After  the  Russian  dream  of  Asiatic  empire  came 
that  of  Germany,  looking  for  a  way  to  Asia  through 


Constantinople.  And  to  make  this  way  safe  for 
themselves,  the  Germans  promised  the  Bulgarians 
the  domination  of  the  Balkans  in  spite  of  Bis- 
marck's statement  that  the  Balkan  problem  did  not 
deserve  the  bones  of  a  single  German  grenadier. 
The  hypertrophy  of  the  German  appetite  has  be- 
come acute  in  the  last  fifty  years,  and  in  the  present 
war  for  an  ephemeral  success,  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  German  grenadiers  have  left  their  bones 
on  Rumanian  fields  for  the  Balkan  problem. 

Upon  the  establishment  of  satisfactory  new  con- 
ditions in  Mid-Europe  will  depend,  to  a  very  large 
degree,  the  maintenance  of  future  peace.  If  we 
look  at  an  ethnographical  map  of  Mid-Europe  we 
see  that  the  Rumanian  people,  de.scendants  of  the 
Eastern  Roman  Empire,  as  France  and  Italy  are  of 
the  Western,  is  established  in  a  compact  mass  on 
the  land  surrounded  by  the  Rivers  Tisza,  Dniester 
and  Danube.  Numerous  Rumanian  islands  lie  also 
beyond  the  Dniester.  In  the  Ukraine,  as  far  as  the 
neighborhood  of  Kiev,  there  is  a  dense  group  of 
Moldavians  in  nearly  every  village.  Their  number 
may  be  between  six  hundred  thousand  and  one  mil- 
lion. In  the  Balkans,  in  the  mounts  of  Pindus,  in 
Thessaly,  Epirus  and  Macedonia,  there  are  more 
than  half  a  million  Vlachs  or  Rumanians.  And  in 
Serbia  in  the  Timok  Valley,  they  number  about  two 
hundred  thousand.  A  German  scholar,  accustomed 
to  ideas  of  conquest  and  depredation,  once  said  that 
the  Rumanian  race  spreads  in  the  east  and  south 
like  an  oil  spot  on  paper.  These  spots  are  the  rem- 
nant islands  of  the  Eastern  Roman  Empire  sub- 
merged by  the  waves  of  the  invaders,  Slavs,  Rus- 
sians, Bulgars,  Hungarians  and  Turks. 

As  a  result  of  the  first  invasion  from  Asia  we 
find  at  the  present  time  the  Rumanian  people  in  the 
following  position :  A  homogeneous  group  between 
the  Tisza,  the  Dniester  and  the  Danube  and  some 
dispersed  groups  beyond  the  Dniester  and  in  the 
Balkans.  Ever  since  the  beginning  of  its  history, 
the  homogeneous  group  has  been  broken  in  two; 
one  part  in  Transylvania,  Banat  and  Hungaiy,  sub- 
jected to  the  Hungarians,  and  another  part  in  Mol- 
davia and  Wallachia  (present  Rumania)  independ- 
ent and  flourishing,  till  the  arrival  of  the  Turks  in 
Europe,  when  they  also  fell  under  Turkish  dom- 
ination. 

During  their  best  epoch  these  countries,  especial- 
ly Moldavia,  were  on  good  terms  with  the  Poles. 
Rumanian  students  went  to  the  Polish  universities, 
and  the  first  Rumanian  historians,  Miron  Costin 
and  Ureche,  were  fellows  of  those  universities.  Re- 
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THE  NEW  RUMANIA,  ACCORDING  TO  ITS  ETHNOGRAPHIC  DELIMITATIONS 

The  Union  of  All  Rumanians  in  a  Single  State  Is  an    Essential    Condition    of    a    Democratic    and    Lasting 
World  Peace.      Bessarabia,  Moldavia,   Bukovina,  Transylvania  and   the  Contiguous  Territory  on  the  West- 
ern  Border,   Banat,   Wallachia   and   the   Dobrudja,    Are    Overwhelmingly    Rumanian    in    Population 


membrance  of  past  associations  kept  friendship 
alive  between  these  two  peoples  through  the  cen- 
turies. In  Rumania,  the  dispersed  sons  of  unfor- 
tunate Poland,  after  her  repeated  and  criminal  di- 
viding among  the  Russians,  Germans  and  Aus- 
trians,  always  found  shelter  and  welcome.  Com- 
mon past  remembrances  and  common  hate  against 
the  conquering  Czardom  established  a  strong  bond 
of  sympathy.  This  is  interesting  for  the  near  fu- 
ture of  Mid-Europe,  because  these  two  peoples  to- 
gether form  a  continuous  belt  from  the  Baltic  to 
the  Black  Sea.  Solidly  established  and  fairly  helped 
in  their  development,  they  will  constitute  the  surest 
barrier  against  the  imperialistic  tendency  of  Ger- 
many. 

With  Russia,  before  her  hypertrophy,  the  Ru- 
manian countries  were  on  good  terms,  strength- 
ened by  the  common  faith,  the  Greek  Orthodox  re- 
ligion. A  Moldavian,  Petru  Movila,  founded  the 
Archbishopric  of  Kiev.  The  beautiful  daughters  of 
Moldavian  princes  were  married  to  Russian  Czars 
and  Ukrainian  hetmans,  and  Catherine  the  Great 
wore  dresses  d  la  Moldave.  Unhappily,  because 
Russia's  tendency  toward  conquest  was  menacing 
to  the  very  existence  of  our  race,  the  Russians  be- 
gan to  be  much  hated.    In  1812,  Russia  stole  Bessa- 


rabia, part  of  Moldavia  (between  the  Pruth  and 
Dniester) .  After  the  Crimean  War,  in  1856,  the 
European  Powers  gave  back  to  Rumania  the  south- 
ern part  of  Bessarabia,  but  once  more  in  1877  the 
Russians  as  a  fine  reward  for  the  very  useful  help 
given  by  the  Rumanians  in  their  new  war  with  the 
Turks,  took  it  back  again.  In  the  south,  Rumania 
has  had  good  neighborly  relations.  But  the  Tui'ks, 
dui'ing  three  long  centuries,  have  exercised  upon 
Rumania  an  influence  contrary  to  pi'ogross. 
Through  the  victorious  war  of  1877,  we  finally  lib- 
erated ourselves  from  them. 

Our  other  southern  neighbors  are  the  Bulgarians 
and  the  Serbs.  With  the  Bulgarians  we  formed, 
during  the  11th  century,  a  common  empire;  the 
Rumano-Bulgaro  Empire  of  the  Assanides  dynasty, 
which  was  Rumanian.  Until  1913,  when  the  Sec- 
ond Balkan  War  took  place,  nothing  had  occurred 
to  disturb  the  friendly  relations  between  the  two 
peoples.  Then  came  the  realization  of  two  factors 
which  caused  embitterment.  First,  altiiough  the 
Bulgars  number  not  more  than  five  millions,  they 
would  like  to  dominate  all  the  Balkans  and  take 
possession  of  Constantinople;  second,  the  Rulgar 
nearness  to  Constantinople,  to  which  they  form 
the  hinterland,  constituted  a  special  menace.     For 
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this  reason  Austria  and  Russia  worked  their  most 
skilful  intrigues,  culminating  in  the  Balkan  Wars 
in  1912  and  1913.  Russia  patronized  the  Balkan 
Alliance,  which  included  all  the  small  peoples 
friendly  to  Russia.  Rumania,  of  course,  was  ex- 
cluded, and  knew  nothing  about  any  agreement. 
Russia's  plan  was  to  weaken  Turkey,  and  so  more 
easily  to  take  Constantinople.  When  the  Russians 
saw  that  the  Bulgars  were  attacking  the  Serbs  and 
that  they  wanted  Constantinople  for  themselves, 
they  incited  Rumania  to  enter  against  the  Bulgars 
and  frustrate  their  plans.  But  it  did  not  suit  their 
plans  to  have  Rumania  destroy  the  Bulgars,  because 
they  still  believed  that  the  Bulgarian  people  were 
Russophile,  and  they  hoped  to  use  this  friendliness 
when  they  should  become  masters  of  Constanti- 
nople. Therefore  they  prevented  the  Rumanian 
armies  from  entering  Sofia,  the  chief  town  of 
Bulgaria. 

Rumania's  entry  into  the  Balkan  War  was  un- 
justly interpreted  in  America  and  England.  The 
truth  was  that  Rumania  attacked  a  bandit  who, 
through  the  defeat  of  Greece  and  Serbia,  had  be- 
come more  and  more  dangerous  for  her  safety.    It 
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IN  THE  WAKE  OF  WAR 


Only  Old  Men  and  Women  and  Children   Have  Been   Left  Behind   to 
Carry  on   the  Broken   Life  of  the  Community 


was  a  great  mistake  that  we  were  not  allowed  to 
annihilate  the  Bulgarian  military  force.  How  many 
misfortunes  would  have  been  avoided  for  the  En- 
tente in  the  present  war!  If  Bulgaria  had  been 
rendered  harmless,  Rumania  would  not  have  been 
exposed  in  this  present  war,  as  was  Serbia,  to  the 
perfidious  attack  by  the  Bulgars.  Her  fate  and  that 
of  the  whole  oriental  front  would  have  been  differ- 
ent. 

The  Austrians  were  totally  confused  by  the 
Balkan  Alliance.  When  they  discovered  it,  they  did 
all  in  their  power  to  dissolve  it.  It  was  not  con- 
venient for  them  as  masters  of  millions  of  Serbs, 
to  let  these  people  strengthen  themselves  by  the 
Alliance  with  the  Bulgars  and  the  Greeks.  It  was 
far  from  desirable  to  permit  Russia  to  exert  her 
influence  upon  the  Alliance,  because  in  this  way 
Austria's  path  towards  Constantinople  and  Salon  ica 
would  be  hampered.  The  dislocation  of  the  Bulgar- 
ians was  the  easiest  solution  of  the  diflficulty  for 
Austria-Hungary.  In  Austria-Hungary  there  were 
no  oppressed  Bulgars,  as  there  were  millions  of 
Serbs  and  Rumanians.  The  Austrians  assured  the 
Bulgars  that  they  could  without  any  danger  attack 
the  Serbs  and  Greeks  and  take  the  spoils 
of  conquest,  because  Rumania  would  be 
stopped  by  Austria-Hungary.  They  did 
not  succeed  in  accomplishing  all  that 
they  promised  and  the  Austro-Bulgaro 
hegemony  fell  in  1913,  to  be  resuscitated 
again  in  1915,  when  it  was  easy  even 
for  those  unfamiliar  with  politics  to  see 
that  Bulgaria  would  join  the  Central 
Powers. 

With  the  Serbs,  Rumania  has  never 
had  trouble.  Both  have  endured  Hun- 
garian persecutions.  Close  cultural  and 
religious  relations  have  always  existed 
between  them.  One  of  the  most  honored 
Rumanian  princesses  was  a  Serb  and 
one  of  the  ruling  families  in  Serbia  had 
Rumanian  family  connections.  There 
was  only  one  obstacle  to  more  friendly 
relations  between  the  Rumanians  and 
Serbs  before  1913 — the  patronage  of 
Serbia  by  Russia.  We  had  reason  to 
fear  the  Russians.  Now  that  Czardom 
and  pan-Slavism  have  disappeared, 
there  is  no  reason  for  any  misunder- 
standing between  Rumania  and  Serbia. 

The  northern  and  northwestern 
neighbors  of  Rumania  are  Austria  and 
Hungary.  When  the  Austrians,  or 
rather  the  Hapsburgs,  were  menaced  by 
the  Turks,  they  were  friendly  to  us. 
Freed  from  the  Turks,  the  Hapsburgs 
themselves  began  to  conquer,  sometimes 
by  war,  usually  by  intrigue  and  mar- 
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A    RUMANIAN 


(g)  Orriii  S.  Wiglnniaii 

"MILITARY    TRAIN"    GUARDED    BY    SOLDIERS    ON    ITS    WAY    TO    THE    FRONT, 
PASSING    THROUGH    A    SMALL    VILLAGE 


The  Rumanian   Soldier  Was  a  Peasant  Before  Mobilization.      The  Future  Rumanian  State  Will  Be  Founded  on 

the  Basis  of  a  Solid  Peasant  Democracy 


riage — the  two  Imperial  devices.  In  1777,  after 
taking  Galicia,  Austria  turned  envious  eyes  upon 
Bukovina,  the  northern  part  of  Moldavia.  Under 
the  pretext  that  she  w^anted  only  a  road  to  Galicia, 
she  demanded  and  obtained  Bukovina  from  the 
Sultan.  As  an  argument  she  sent  a  precious  cig- 
arette-case to  the  corrupt  Turk.  It  is  enough  to 
say  that  in  Bukovina  was  the  principal  depart- 
ment of  Moldavia,  Suceava,  where  the  most  beauti- 
ful monasteries  and  hallowed  historical  relics  are 
still  preserved,  to  understand  the  pain  inflicted  on 
Rumania  by  this  depredation.  After  the  annexa- 
tion the  Hapsburgs  began  persecution.  They 
favored  the  Ruthenians  against  the  Rumanians  in 
Bukovina,  although  in  Galicia  they  persecuted  the 
Ruthenians  through  the  Poles.  This  was  the  moral 
system  of  the  Hapsburgs.  Austria  is  also  hated  by 
Rumania  because  in  1865  she  annexed  Transylvania 
to  Hungary,  thus  enslaving  the  Rumanians  of  that 
territory. 

With  the  Magyars,  the  Rumanians  have  never 
been  on  good  terms.  The  Magyars  are  not  Euro- 
peans. They  came  from  Asia  in  the  ninth  century. 
Uninvited  guests,  they  invaded  Rumania  and  dom- 
inated the  people.  During  long  centuries  they  per- 
secuted the  Rumanians  in  Transylvania,  making 
them  into  economic  slaves.  They  even  forced  them 
to  adopt  the  Catholic  religion  and  speak  the  Hun- 


garian language.  But  all  their  efforts  were  futile. 
The  Rumanian  national  conscience  became  stronger 
with  increased  persecutions.  After  the  union  of 
Wallachia  and  Moldavia  in  1859,  when  the  present 
state  of  Rumania  was  constituted,  the  Hungarians 
fearfully  anticipated  the  time  when  the  four  mil- 
lion Rumanians  of  Transylvania  would  demand 
union  with  the  Rumanians  of  Rumania.  They  tried 
to  Magyarize  the  Rumanians  in  the  shortest  possi- 
ble time.  The  Rumanians  were  not  represented 
in  the  Hungarian  Parliament.  For  four  million 
population,  the  Rumanians  had  only  four  deputies, 
while  the  Hungarians  had  four  hundred  for  eight 
million.  The  Rumanian  language  was  not  permitted 
in  Parliament  nor  in  public  life.  There  have  been 
no  schools  for  Rumanians,  no  offices  for  Rumanians. 
A  Rumanian  student  whose  family  possessed  docu- 
ments showing  that  they  had  been  in  the  country 
since  the  twelfth  century  asked  for  a  scholarship  to 
a  certain  institution  from  the  government;  instead, 
it  was  given  to  a  new  Hungarian  citizen.  When  the 
student  asked  why  he,  of  a  family  eight  centuries 
old  in  the  country,  did  not  receive  assistance,  the 
rector  answered:  "In  five  years  this  other  man 
became  a  Hungarian ;  in  eight  centuries  you  have 
not!"  Freedom  of  the  press  does  not  exist.  A 
hundred  years  of  prison  has  been  given  to  Ruma- 
nians in  the  last  twenty  years  for  their  opinions. 
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WITH  THE  RUMANIAN  ARMY  IN  THE  CAMPAIGN  OF  1917 


A   Cavalry   Patrol   Crossing  the   Ice   Fields  Ahead  of  a  Division,  Barely  Visible  Against  the  Horizon 


The  Rumanian  parliament  in  Hungary  is  in  the 
Prison  of  Szegedin!  In  spite  of  all  this,  the  Ru- 
manians are  in  the  majority  everywhere. 

GeiTnany  is  not  an  immediate  neighbor  of  Ru- 
mania, but  her  relations  have  had  particular  sig- 
nificance. The  old  Germany,  that  which  existed 
up  to  1871,  the  sentimentalist  and  culture-seeking 
Germany  of  Goethe  and  Schiller,  was  loved  in  Ru- 
mania. At  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century 
many  Rumanian  boys  were  in  the  universities  of 
Leipzig  and  Munich,  and  many  German  merchants 
and  professional  men  were  established  in  Rumania. 
When  Rumania  elected  as  King,  Prince  Carol  Ho- 
henzollern,  these  relations  became  still  closer.  But 
almost  coincident  with  his  arrival.  Prussian  arro- 
gance began  to  make  itself  felt  and  Rumanian  an- 
tipathy towards  Prussia  was  aroused.  Before  the 
war,  the  Germans,  in  spite  of  the  Rumanian  dis- 
like for  them,  were  attaining  a  strong  economic 
hold  on  the  country,  which  was  the  largest  market 
in  the  Balkans  for  their  trade.  Most  of  the  oil 
business  was  in  their  hands,  and  the  greater  part 
of  the  public  debt  was  floated  in  Germany.  But 
not  because  the  Rumanians  preferred  it  so.  Since 
1863.  when  the  last  Rumanian  loan  was  floated  in 
England,  in  spite  of  every  effort,  Rumania  has  been 
unable  to  raise  a  penny  anywhere  else.  Rumanian 
loans,  however,  were  always  in  British  and  French 
money,  but  they  passed  through  German  hands 
first.    The  Germans  were  our  brokers  and  took  ad- 


vantage of  us.  Even  the  financiers  of  France  did 
not  help  us.  The  present  Premier  of  Rumania, 
Marghiloman,  who  was  Minister  of  Finance  in 
1913  after  the  Second  Balkan  War,  went  to  Paris 
to  negotiate  a  loan  of  250,000,000  francs.  He  did 
not  succeed  and  after  some  days  in  Berlin,  the  Ger- 
man Bank  Disconto  put  at  his  disposal  the  money 
required,  provided  by  French  capital!  I  mention 
this  fact  because,  whatever  kind  of  peace  we  may 
have,  if  the  Allies  continue  along  the  same  lines, 
the  Germans  will  again  have  economic  and  conse- 
quently political  influence;  and  the  German  politi- 
cal influence  means  war  and  disaster  again  and 
again.  The  humiliating  conditions  of  the  Treaty  of 
Bucharest  imposed  by  the  Germans  have  left  a 
painful  scar  in  the  Rumanian  heart. 

The  union  of  all  Rumanians  in  a  single  State  is 
an  essential  condition  for  a  democratic  and  lasting 
world  peace.  For  centuries  they  have  been  fighting 
for  it.  The  process  of  the  union  has  already  begun. 
As  a  direct  consequence  of  the  Russian  Revolution, 
Bessarabia  declared  herself  independent  in  Novem- 
ber, 1917,  as  a  Moldavian  Republic;  and  in  April, 
1918,  by  the  unanimous  vote  of  an  assembly  elected 
by  universal  suffrage,  she  joined  herself  to  the 
mother  country,  which  for  all  subject  Rumanians 
means  Rumania,  and  not  Austria-Hungary.  So  the 
wrong  done  in  1812  by  Czar  Alexander  the  First 
has  been  repaired. 

Bukovina  must  be  returned  to  Rumania.     Tran- 
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sylvania,  together  with  the  territory  that  lies  along 
its  western  border,  and  the  Banat  must  come  back 
to  Rumania.  Historically,  ethnographically  and 
geographically  the  right  is  on  the  Rumanian  side. 
Transylvania  never  belonged  to  Hungary  until  1867 
when,  wrongly  and  against  the  will  of  the  great 
majority  of  her  inhabitants,  she  was  annexed.  Her 
population,  even  according  to  Hungarian  statistics, 
is  Rumanian  in  majority.  There  are  fifty-five  per 
cent  of  Rumanians  in  Transylvania  and  the  Banat, 
and  forty-five  per  cent  in  the  other  parts  of  Ru- 
manian Hungary.  But  Hungarian  statistics  are 
made  in  the  interest  of  Hungary.  First  of  all,  they 
say  that  the  Rumanians  in  Hungary  show  an  annual 
increase  of  only  five  per  thousand,  while  the  Hun- 
garians show  ten  per  thousand.  The  birth  rate  and 
the  death  rate  depend  on  specific  qualities  of  race. 
In  Rumania  under  the  same  conditions  the  annual 
increase  is  fifteen  per  thousand.  How  can  vital 
statistics  be  so  different  in  the  near-by  territory 
in  Hungary?  If  we  make  due  allowances  for  dis- 
crepancies of  fact  and  also  take  into  account  the 
Austrian  statistics  for  1870,  we  may  estimate  the 
Rumanian  population  in  Hungary  pi'obably  at  four 
and  a  half  million.  I  sat  in  a  train  in  Hungary 
alongside  a  German  and  a  Hungarian.  The  latter 
thought  I  was  a  German. 

"Vainly  we  try,  sir,"  he  said  to  me,  "to  make  an 
Hungarian  State  without  Hungarians.  You  have 
just  passed  the  River  Tisza. 
Well,  till  we  reach  the 
Carpathians,  twenty-four 
hours  from  now,  you  will 
hear  only  Rumanian  spok- 
en. There  are  five  million 
Rumanians  and  it  is  im- 
possible to  denationalize 
them!" 

Every  man  is  called  a 
Hungarian  who  in  answer 
to  a  question  says  ighen 
(yes),  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  it  is  the  only  Hunga- 
rian word  he  knows.  There 
are,  it  is  true,  more  than 
half  a  million  Hungarians 
who  have  been  brought  into 
the  country  through  coloni- 
zation and  in  one  official 
capacity  or  another.  Most 
of  these  people  will  return 
to  their  homes  in  Hungary 
when  their  terms  of  office 
expire.  The  single  compact 
group  are  the  Szekelers  in 
the  central  part  of  Tran- 
sylvania numbering  about 
four     hundred     and     fifty 


thousand.  Their  economic  life  is  strictly  bound  up 
with  that  of  the  Rumanians  surrounding  them.  A 
just  peace  must  provide  for  them  guarantees  for 
free  religious  and  cultural  development,  and  Ru- 
mania will  gladly  agree  to  such  terms.  Besides 
the  homogeneous  group  of  Rumanians  there  still 
will  remain  important  groups  of  them  in  the  Uk- 
raine, Macedonia  and  the  Timok  Valley,  whose 
rights  we  shall  desire  to  see  respected.  We  shall 
do  the  same  for  our  foreign  minorities. 

The  Hungarians  will  fight  to  the  last  against 
giving  Transylvania  to  Rumania.  They  will  give 
up  Slovakia  and  Jugoslavia,  but  not  the  Ruma- 
nian countries.  They  will  assert  that  Transylva- 
nia is  the  cradle  of  the  Hungarians,  which  is  not 
true,  because  they  came  only  in  the  ninth  century 
into  Europe  from  Asia.  The  real  reason  for  their 
desire  to  maintain  control  is  that  Transylvania  is 
a  very  rich  country,  possessing  important  deposits 
of  coal,  iron,  and  gold,  of  which  the  Rumanians 
have  been  deprived.  A  Transylvanian  folk  song 
says  "Our  mountains  bear  gold;  we  are  begging 
from  door  to  door." 

Professor  Mrazek  of  the  University  of  Bucharest 
makes  the  following  statement : 

"A  rapid  examination  of  the  economic  situation 
of  the  countries  inhabited  by  the  Rumanians  shows 
that  by  their  union  it  is  possible  to  create  one  of 
the  richest  countries  in  Europe.     One  of  the  most 
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THE  CROWN  CRINC  E  OK  RUMANIA   (IN  THE  IMMEDIATE  FOREGROUND) 
LEARNING   TO    HANDLE    A    MACHINE   GUN 


All    the    Members    of    the    Rumanian    Royal    Family,    Either    in    the    Army    or    the 
Hospitals.    Have   Faithfully   Served  Their   Country   During   the   War 
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A  RUMANIAN  PRIEST  BLESSING  THE  REGIMENTAL  COLORS  IN  THE  FIELD 


All  the  Soldiers  Gathered  to  Witness  the  Ceremony   Have   Been   Wounded   in 
of  Defiance  to  Foreign  Domination,   of  Unity  of  Purpose,  Marks 


Action,   but   the   Spirit 
Every  Face 


important  arteries  of  Central  Europe,  the  Danube, 
flows  for  more  than  one  thousand  kilometers  along 
its  southern  boundary.  Its  river  valleys  present 
excellent  conditions  for  the  employment  of  water 
power  and  so  make  possible  the  utilization  of  an 
immense  hydraulic  energy.  The  mineral  wealth  of 
the  Carpathians  of  Transylvania,  Banat  and  Ru- 
mania have  been  till  now  very  little  exploited.  Great 
coal  deposits,  valuable  properties  in  oil  and  gas, 
provide  an  enormous  quantity  of  mineral  energy. 
Before  the  war  started  the  total  annual  value  of 
the  minerals  was  300,000,000  francs.  Arable  lands 
cover  128,500  square  kilometers;  the  forests  (fir, 
oak)  cover  a  surface  of  75,983  square  kilometers. 
The  vineyards  and  orchards,  7,700  square  kilome- 
ters, the  gardens  63,000  square  kilometers.  The 
fisheries  of  the  lower  Danube  are  the  richest  fresh 
water  fisheries  in  Europe  after  those  of  the  Volga. 
According  to  our  approximate  calculation  the  value 
of  cereals  only,  is  two  billions  francs  yearly.  There 
are  few  countries  in  Europe  which  present  such 
favorable  economic  conditions.  Situated  at  the 
mouths  of  the  Danube  and  on  the  uplands  of 
Transylvania,  the  fourteen  million  Rumanians 
will   constitute   an   economic   and   political   factor 


of  the  greatest  importance  in  Central  Europe." 
Concerning  the  Banat,  I  know  that  the  Serbs 
claim  it  in  whole  or  in  part.  But  I  think  their  pre- 
tensions are  exaggerated.  The  majority  of  the 
province  is  Rumanian.  There  are  two  or  three 
hundred  thousand  Serbs,  but  there  are  just  as 
many  or  more  Rumanians  in  the  Timok  Valley  in 
Macedonia,  part  of  which  should  go  to  Serbia.  It 
is  not  right  that  the  ethnographical  principle  should 
be  applied  only  to  Rumanians  and  not  equally  to 
Serbs.  The  future  Serbian  states,  including  Ser- 
bia, Croatia,  Slavonia,  Bosnia,  Herzegovina,  and, 
perhaps,  Montenegro,  will  be  so  great  that  a  small 
portion  of  the  Banat  is  not  worth  endangering  the 
friendly  relations  between  Serbs  and  Rumanians. 

If  America  does  not  re-enter  her  isolation,  if 
she  will  help  us  with  her  capital,  her  technical 
knowledge  and  her  organized  energy,  we  shall 
quickly  become  a  strong  country,  the  surest  guar- 
antee of  democracy  against  any  kind  of  German  ag- 
gression in  the  center  of  Europe.  The  most  com- 
mon slander  against  Rumania  heard  in  America  is 
that  we  are  not  a  democratic  people.  First  of  all 
we  are  a  peasant  people.  We  have  no  aristocracy. 
In  the  Rumanian  constitution,  any  titles  except  that 
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of  Ci-own  Prince  are  prohibited,  and  in  the  interest 
of  the  country  we  can  sacrifice  even  that.  The  vari- 
ous Rumanians  who  call  themselves   princes  and 
counts  abroad  have  no  right  to  bear  these  titles. 
Our  constitution  is  an  exact  copy  of  the  Belgian, 
too  exact  a  copy,  perhaps.     Our  misfortune  was 
that  we  inherited  a  group,  a  very  limited  group  of 
landlords,  of  whom  we  could  not  rid  ourselves,  who 
did  much  wrong  to  the  country.    We  tried  to  oust 
them  in  1907  by  a  revolution, 
but  at  every  sign  of  restlessness 
the  Russian  and  Austro-Hunga- 
rian  autocracies  showed  them- 
selves ready  to  interfere  and  to 
force  us  to  surrender  our  inde- 
pendence.   Russia  and  Austria- 
Hungary  were  the  moral  sup- 
port of  the  landlords.    Now  that 
Czardom  has  perished  and  the 
Hapsburgs  are  to  perish  with 
their  phantom  country,  Austria- 
Hungary,  the  landlords  will 
have  no  power.  They  have  been 
apprehensive  for   some  time, 
and  in   1917  they  passed  two 
bills,  one  for  universal  suffrage, 
and  the  other  a  new  agrarian 
measure  which  gave  to  the  peas- 
ants  two    million    hectares    of 
land.   The  Bessarabians  and  the 
Transylvanians  are  also  peas- 
ant people  who  will  increase  the 
forces  of  democracy.     The  Ru- 
manian peasants  are  vivid,  in- 
telligent,   active   and    diligent. 
The    German,    Meyer   Luebka, 
says  in  his  encyclopedia  that  the 
Rumanians     have    remarkable 
technical  ability.     An  English 
physician  who  was  in  Rumania 
during  the  war  says:  "The  Ru- 
manian  peasant  belongs   to   a 
gentle  and  refined  race.    He  is 
intelligent  and  possesses  quali- 
ties of  heart  which  you  would 
not    suspect.      If   the    present 
moral  and  intellectual  welfare 
are  cultivated  as  well  as  the  ma- 
terial conditions,  I  am  sure  that  he  will  produce  a 
race  so  elevated  as  to  contrast  strangely  with  other 
peoples  who  surround  him." 

A  strong  Rumanian  democratic  state  will  have  a 
strong  community  of  interest  with  the  Serbs,  Poles 
and  Czechs.  These  three  countries  should  be  suf- 
ficient to  form  with  us  a  barrier  against  any  ag- 
gressive power.  But  when  time  has  elapsed,  when 
the  miseries  of  war  are  forgotten,  the  wrongs  of 
the  past  repaired,  and  the  selfishness  of  various 


peoples  diminished,  it  may  be  possible  that  even  the 
Bulgarian  and  Hungarian  peoples  can  be  included 
in  this  alliance.  We  must  not  forget  that  their 
feelings  and  their  loyalty  were  corrupted  by  their 
rulers  and  their  aristocracies. 

And  so  with  the  Russians.  With  the  Ukraine  Re- 
public, it  is  to  our  interest  to  be  on  the  most  friendly 
terms.  One  of  the  most  important  results  of  this 
war  ought  to  be  the  disappearance  of  the  old  diplo- 
macy and  of  all  the  autocratic 
dynasties.  The  Russian  Revo- 
lution has  committed  many  sins. 
In  a  cataclysm  which  destroys 
in  one  year  a  dynasty  of  one 
thousand  years,  you  cannot  ex- 
pect perfect  order.  The  Revolu- 
tion is  none  the  less  responsible 
for  having  delivered  the  world 
from  the  darkest  and  most  in- 
sidious of  autocracies.  The  des- 
potism which  has  existed  in 
Russia  has  perished  and  the 
strong  push  of  the  Russians 
towards  Constantinople  is  also 
a  thing  of  the  past.  This  city 
must  be  a  neutral  city  with  an 
international  administration  in 
which  America  will  play  a  large 
role,  directing  our  first  steps 
towards  a  new,  large  and  pro- 
ductive life. 

The  essential  condition  for  a 
lasting  peace  is  the  creation  in 
Central  Europe  of  strong  new 
states  on  national  bases.  These 
states,  through  their  represent- 
atives, on  October  26,  1918,  en- 
tered into  agreement  in  historic 
Independence  Hall  in  the  city  of 
Philadelphia  in  this  country. 
The  oppression  of  centuries  and 
the  stifling  of  national  aspira- 
tions will  soon  be  a  nightmare 
of  the  past  for  all  the  small 
states  of  Central  Europe.  They 
can  develop  their  own  individ- 
uality without  the  restraining 
tyranny  of  1  lapsburg  and 
Hohenzollern  overlords.  They  can  bridge  the  dis- 
tance to  the  proud  centuries  when  they  helped  to 
make  history.  In  the  past,  even  under  unhappy  con- 
ditions, they  offered  the  world  the  full  blown  flowers 
of  a  rich  and  freely  developed  culture  in  literature, 
art  and  music.  How  much  more  may  they  not  give 
the  world  in  the  future!  Their  federation  will 
make  the  strongest  fortress  against  German  inva- 
sion. They  will  take  the  place  of  Austria-Hungaiy, 
whicli  must  disappear  from  the  European  map. 


(T^  Orriii  S.   WiKtitma 

PRINCESS  ELIZABETH  OF  RUMANIA 

As    a    Red    Cross    Nurse,    the    Beautiful 

Crown    Princess    Has    Devoted    All    Her 

Time  to  Wounded  Soldiers 
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REARRANGING   THE   NEAR   EAST 

By  H.  CHARLES  WOODS,  F.R.G.S. 

Author  of  "  The  Cradle  of  the  War:    The  Near  East  and  Pan-Germanism" 


I  PROPOSE  first  to  discuss  the  general  impor- 
tance of  the  Near  East.  By  means  of  a  short 
historical  summary,  I  shall  then  indicate  the 
reasons  of  the  policies  adopted  by  the  various  Near 
Eastern  countries,  showing  that  the  future  should 
be  decided  not  so  much  as  a  consequence  of  these 
policies  but  upon  the  basis  of  nationalities.  And 
lastly,  dealing  with  the  Ottoman  Empire  separately, 
I  shall  endeavor  to  prove  that  the  real  problems 
connected  with  its  future  are  not  bound  up  so  much 
with  the  question  of  whether  or  not  the  Turks 
shall  be  removed  from  Europe,  as  with  the  future 
of  the  Asiatic  dominions  of  the  Sultan.  As  an 
Englishman  who  has  been  a  repeated  visitor  to  the 
area  in  question,  I  am  able  to  affirm  that  the  Near 
East  constitutes  the  locality  in  which  the  American 
people  are  able  to  employ  their  influence,  perhaps, 
to  greater  advantage  for  the  peace  of  the  world 
and  for  humanity  than  in  any  other  situation  aris- 
ing out  of  the  war.  As  a  result  of  the  work  of 
her  colleges,  schools  and  missions  the  United  States 
is  respected  and  trusted  throughout  the  East.  In 
addition  the  field  is  particularly  favorable  for  the 
execution  of  American  influence,  because  whilst 
even  the  Allied  nations  have  been  or  are  bound  up 
by  European  alliances  and  entanglements,  it  is  the 
United  States  alone  which  is  known  to  have  no 
territorial  interests  or  claims  in  the  Near  East. 
And  lastly  America  has  not  been  at  war  with  Bul- 
garia and  Turkey. 

The  Balkan  Peninsula  and  Asiatic  Turkey,  to- 
gether with  the  waterways — the  Straits  and  the 
Danube — which  they  control,  constitute  the  nat- 
ural highway  between  west  and  east  and  between 
north  and  south.  It  is  for  these  reasons  that  for 
years  Germany  has  been  preparing  the  way  for 
her  Mittel  Europa  scheme,  and  that  Russia  has  con- 
sistently turned  her  eyes  toward  Constantinople 
and  framed  her  policy  with  the  object  of  bringing 
about  the  destruction  of  Turkey.  But  if  good 
relations  were  to  be  established  in  the  Balkans  and 
were  the  situation  in  Turkey  to  be  solved,  thereby 
setting  up  an  anti-German  barrier,  what  would 
amount  to  an  Allied  wedge  would  prevent  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  Central  Powers  toward  the  East 
and,  at  the  same  time,  assure  to  Russia  and  to 
the  other  countries  bordering  upon  the  Black  Sea 
their  legitimate  access  to  warm  water.  With 
Rumania  increased  in  power  and  size  and  relying 
upon  the  port  of  Constanza  for  access  to  the  Black 
Sea  and  with  Bulgaria  depending  entirely  or  in 
part  upon  communication  by  way  of  the  same  body 


of  water,  the  access  available  to  the  Mediterranean 
through  the  Dardanelles  will  be  of  even  greater 
importance  in  the  future  than  in  the  past. 

From  the  more  local  standpoint  the  difficulties 
and  dangers  of  the  Near  Eastern  situation  are 
largely  due  to  the  mixed  nature  of  the  population 
and  to  intense  national  hatred.  This  state  of  things, 
coupled  with  systematic  denationalization  and  de- 
struction of  the  alien  elements  of  their  populations 
by  all  the  Balkan  governments,  has  been  the  rea- 
son for  insurrections  and  local  conflicts,  dangerous 
to  the  world's  peace  because  their  occasion  can  be 
utilized  from  abroad  to  justify  interference.  It  is 
these  conditions  which  make  it  so  essential  that 
the  problems  of  the  Near  East  should  be  solved 
rather  than  merely  held  in  suspense,  leaving  the 
way  open  for  another  war. 

The  capitulation  of  Bulgaria  and  the  exit  of  Tur- 
key from  the  war  put  the  Allies  back  where  they 
might  have  been  had  the  Ottoman  and  the  Bul- 
garian Governments  never  thrown  in  their  lots 
with  the  enemy.  In  other  words  as  Germany  un- 
doubtedly made  the  war  with  the  primary  object 
of  establishing  her  domination  in  the  East,  these 
events  meant  that  her  Mittel  Europa  scheme  had 
been  frustrated  and  that  the  Central  Powers  were 
once  more  left  open  to  attack  on  the  east  and  south 
instead  of  only  on  the  west.  The  detachment  of 
Bulgaria  carried  with  it,  too,  as  her  non-entrance 
into  the  war  or  her  original  adhesion  to  our  cause 
would  have  carried  with  it,  the  possibility  of  the 
creation  of  a  new  Balkan  block,  hostile  to  Germany, 
after  the  termination  of  hostilities.  Instead  of  the 
comparatively  strong  Ottoman  Empire,  existing  up 
to  1914,  and  always  furthering  the  objects  of  the 
enemy,  there  is  now  capable  of  creation  a  friendly 
group  of  states  which,  whilst  cutting  off  Turkey 
from  Central  Europe,  is  possessed  at  the  same  time 
of  like  interests  to  those  countries  who  have  been 
fighting  to  make  the  world  safe  for  democracy. 

Therefore,  Bulgaria's  exit  from  the  war  consti- 
tuted the  first  step  towards  the  necessary  capitula- 
tion of  Germany  and  in  fact  proves  that  as  the 
Near  East  was  the  occasion  if  not  the  actual  cause 
of  the  war,  so  the  developments  occurring  in  that 
region  were  the  direct  stepping  stone  to  the  down- 
fall of  a  country  which  has  always  recognized  the 
military  and  political  importance  of  this  Danger 
Zone  of  Europe. 

The  future  of  the  Near  East  should  be  based 
upon  practical  present  day  conditions  rather  than 
upon  historical  claims  in  the  ordinary  sense.    Not- 
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Responsible    for    the    Respect    with    Which    America    Is  Regarded  Throughout  the  Near  East 


withstanding  this,  it  is  obligatory  to  bear  in  mind 
some  of  the  events  of  the  last  few  years.  It  must 
be  remembered  that  the  fatal  Treaty  of  Bucharest 
(August  10,  1913)  and  the  Treaty  of  Constanti- 
nople (September  29,  1913)  and  the  subsequent 
distribution  of  the  ^gean  Islands  by  the  Great 
Powers,  led  not  to  a  settlement  but  merely  to  a 
holding  in  suspense  of  the  numerous  Near  Eastern 
questions,  which  had  already  been  the  means  of 
shaking  the  European  concert  to  its  very  founda- 
tion. Instead  of  establishing  an  anti-German  Bal- 
kan barrier,  composed  of  states  hostile  to  Germany, 
and  practically  of  ending  the  Ottoman  Power  in 
Europe,  these  arrangements  rehabilitated  Turkey, 
encouraged  her  in  her  chauvinistic  policy,  and  left 
the  Balkan  States  at  enmity  with  one  another.  It 
was  thereby  made  certain  that  the  losses  then  suf- 
fered by  Bulgaria  would  lead  her  to  seize  the  first 
opportunity  to  try  to  regain  either  by  peaceful  ne- 
gotiation or  by  war  the  territories  which  had  been 
wrested  from  her.  Likewise  it  was  sure  that  Tur- 
key and  Greece  would  remain  on  strained  relations 
as  a  result  of  the  disappointments  suffered  by  both 
countries  in  regard  to  the  ^Egean  Islands,  and  that 
Serbia,  who  had  been  thwarted  by  Austria-Hungary 
in  her  desire  to  reach  the  Adriatic,  would  continue 
on  bad  terms  with  her  northwestern  neighbor,  who 
was  determined  to  stifle  any  Slav  development  or 
augmentation  in  strength  within  or  without  her 
borders. 

The  direct  outcome  was  that  the  Near  Eastern 


situation — or  more  correctly  the  European  situa- 
tion— required  only  a  spark  to  ignite  it.  Wide- 
spread local  disappointment  was  such  that  nearly 
all  the  states  concerned  were  determined  to  seize 
the  first  opportunity  to  upset  the  Balkan  .status 
quo.  In  other  words,  whilst  outside  influences  have 
played  their  part  during  the  war,  most  of  the  coun- 
tries of  the  Near  East  have  fought  in  the  main 
for  Balkan  objects  rather  than  to  further  or  de- 
feat the  designs  of  either  of  the  great  groups  of 
belligerents.  So  far  as  Serbia  who  was  supported 
by  Montenegro  was  concerned,  she  was  bound  to 
come  to  blows  with  Austria.  Turkey,  actuated  by 
Germany  and  possessed  of  other  Asiatic  and  Afri- 
can objectives,  was  influenced  in  her  earlier  policy 
by  a  desire  to  utilize  the  European  conflagration  in 
order  to  reconquer  the  JEgean  Islands.  Bulgaria, 
deeply  disappointed  by  the  developments  of  1913. 
made  no  secret  of  the  fact  that  she  intended  to  seize 
the  first  opportunity  to  reconquer  from  Serbia, 
Greece  and  Rumania,  areas  which  she  thought 
should  have  been  hers  or  which  she  lost  in  1913. 
Rumania  finally  made  up  her  mind  to  throw  in 
her  lot  with  the  Allies,  on  account  of  the  force  of 
circumstances,  and  because  the  area  which  she  de- 
sired to  conquer  from  Austria-Hungary  was  larger 
and  more  important  than  that  which  she  coveted 
in  Russia.  And,  lastly,  the  pro-German  policy  of 
King  Constantine  of  Greece  was  able  to  be  main- 
tained largely  because  the  Greeks  feared  to  take 
the  field  against  the  Bulgarians  when  they  believed 
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that  neither  the  Serbians  nor  the  Allies  were  in 
a  position  to  safeguard  them. 

The  reasons  and  conditions  prompting  their  en- 
trance into  the  war,  therefore,  important  as  they 
are  from  the  historical  standpoint,  are  still  more 
significant  in  their  relation  to  the  future.  Two 
distinct  policies  are  possible.  The  Allies  may  im- 
pose their  terms  and  inflict  the  penalty  upon  their 
former  enemies  and  reward  their  former  Allies  in 
relation  to  the  services  they  have  performed.  This 
would  mean  the  reversal  of  the  principle  of  na- 
tionalities and  would  not  constitute  a  settlement. 
The  alternative  policy  puts  forward  the  necessity 
of  establishing  a  Near  Eastern  anti-German  bar- 
rier, and  of  redistributing  the  Near  Eastern  ter- 
ritories upon  a  basis  sufficiently  fair  to  be  a  safe- 
guard against  future  wars. 

It  is  said  by  some,  as  it  was  said  in  1913,  that 
an  enlarged  and  strengthened  Serbia,  or  a  Balkan 
League  composed  of  a  satisfied  Serbia,  Rumania 
and  Greece,  would  be  a  sufficient  insurance.  This 
theory  is  without  sound  foundation,  for  no  one 
Balkan  country  and  no  group  of  countries  which 
leaves  out  one  or  more  of  the  neighboring  states 
would  constitute  an  adequate  precaution  against 
a  further  Germanic  effort  to  dominate  the  East, 
or  against  a  renewed  outbreak  of  war  as  a  result 
of  local  hatred,  which  certainly  will  not  be  ter- 


minated by  the  war.  Thus  were  Serbia,  Rumania, 
or  Greece  to  be  increased  in  size  -by  the  practical 
obliteration  of  the  name  of  Bulgaria  from  the  map, 
or  were  Serbia  and  Greece  to  be  allowed  to  divide 
Albania,  there  would  be  certainty  of  continued 
unrest  and  danger  in  the  Balkans.  Equally  well, 
were  direct  Turkish  domination  to  be  prolonged 
in  many  of  the  areas,  for  years  misruled  from 
Constantinople,  there  would  not  only  be  renewed 
massacres  and  atrocities,  but  there  would  be  an 
ever  recurring  excuse  for  foreign  intrigue.  Con- 
sequently it  is  only  by  a  fair  and  equitable  distribu- 
tion of  the  Near  Eastern  territories,  and  by  a  fear- 
less settlement  of  the  Turkish  question,  that  there 
can  be  established  a  state  of  things,  which,  though 
it  certainly  will  not  at  first  be  acceptable  to  all 
the  parties  concerned,  will  none  the  less  form  the 
basis  for  a  stable  peace. 

Undoubtedly  the  first  principle  to  be  observed  is 
the  basis  of  nationality  or  of  government  with 
the  consent  of  the  governed.  Coupled  with  this 
condition  there  must  be  absolute  guarantees  that 
in  each  country  there  shall  be  freedom  of  religion 
and  equality  before  the  law  for  all  the  elements  of 
the  population  whether  they  be  in  the  majority  or 
in  the  minority — guarantees  which  in  the  past  have 
often  been  given  but  seldom  fulfilled.  Coming 
next  in  order  and  applying  especially  to  the  Bal- 
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The  Natural  Port  for  the  Western  Balkans,   Salonica,    with    Improved   Harbor  and   Railway    Facilities,    Will 
Be  the  Important  Junction  of  the  Most  Direct  Route   from  Europe  to  Egypt,  India  and  the  Far  East 
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kans,  are  economic  and  commercial 
considerations ;  that  is  to  say,  the  pro- 
vision for  each  country  of  adequate  and 
natural  access  to  the  sea.  In  certain 
cases  the  reaHzation  of  this  condition 
will  clash  with,  and  must  take  prece- 
dence over,  the  basis  of  nationality,  for 
in  various  instances  the  seaports  are 
not  inhabited  in  majority  by  the  same 
nationality  as  the  interior.  Thirdly, 
due  weight  must  be  given  to  the  ex- 
istence of  natural  frontiers  and  to 
strategic  requirements — the  overlook- 
ing of  which  is  not  possible — certainly 
in  the  Balkans.  And  lastly,  though 
not  upon  the  same  level  of  importance 
as  the  principles  outlined  above,  there 
are  certain  pre-war  European  decisions 
and  Balkan  Treaties  which  might  well 
be  taken  as  guiding  factors  and  which 
should  not,  therefore,  be  treated  as 
mere  scraps  of  paper. 

The  greater  part  of  the  southern 
frontier  of  Rumania  should  be  the. 
Danube,  but  as  the  larger  proportion 
of  the  Dobrudja  should  go  to  her,  in 
order  to  provide  her  with  access  to  the 
sea  and  to  the  port  of  Constanza,  that 
frontier  should  leave  the  river  near 
Silistria  and  follow  the  line  defined  by 
the  Protocol  of  Petrograd  to  the  Black 
Sea.  On  the  west  and  northwest  con- 
siderable areas  of  former  Austro-Hun- 
garian  territory,  peopled  largely  by 
Rumanes,  should  go  to  the  same  state, 
which  should  also  receive  at  least  that 
part  of  Bessarabia  which  was  taken 
from  her  by  Russia  in  1878. 

The  southeastern  boundary  of  Bulgaria  should 
be  formed  by  the  Enos-Midia  Line,  arranged  by 
the  Treaty  of  London  of  May,  1913,  and  recog- 
nized by  the  Great  Powers  at  that  time.  On  the 
southwest  and  south,  however,  the  problems  in- 
volved are  far  more  difficult,  for  their  solution 
entails  a  settlement  of  the  Macedonian  question, 
complicated  as  it  is  in  many  instances  by  the  over- 
lapping claims  of  Bulgaria,  Greece  and  Serbia. 
Taking  first  what  is  now  called  Eastern  Macedonia, 
that  is,  the  area  on  the  east  of  the  Vardar,  lying 
between  the  present  Bulgarian  border  and  the 
.iSIgean,  in  order  to  allow  Bulgaria  adequate  access 
to  the  sea,  I  think  her  frontier  should  be  extended 
so  as  to  include  Kavala,  the  approach  to  that  port 
being  provided  either  by  the  Mesta  Valley,  or  pi-efer- 
ably  by  the  inclusion  within  her  frontier  of  the 
whole  of  the  Sturma  Valley,  which  is  the  natural 
line  of  communciation  from  north  to  south  in  this 
district. 
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THE    PRINCIPAL    CITY    OF    ASIA    MINOR,    FROM 
MOUNT   PAGUS 


Tradition 
History 


Connects  This  Ancient   Commercial   Center   with    Homer: 
Makes   It  a   Landmark    of    the   Early   Christian    Church 

The  remainder  of  Macedonia  must  either  be 
divided  between  Bulgaria,  Greece  and  Serbia  or 
formed  into  an  autonomous  province  under  some 
form  of  international  protection  or  guarantee.  In 
the  former  case,  as  no  agreement  upon  the  subject 
is  likely  to  be  arrived  at  between  the  three  parties 
concerned,  there  will  be  great  difficulty  in  deciding 
the  real  nationality  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  areas 
in  dispute.  That  decision  could  be  reached  in  one 
of  three  ways — according  to  language,  by  taking 
a  plebiscite,  or  upon  the  basis  of  the  arrangement.^ 
made  in  1912.  If  the  first  test  were  adopted,  the 
necessary  measures  would  have  to  be  taken  to  as- 
certain the  areas  in  which  Greek  and  Slav  are 
spoken  and  to  discover  where  the  dialects  particu- 
lar to  Bulgars  and  Serbs  are  employed.  Moreover, 
were  the  language  basis  or  a  plebiscite  resorted  to, 
these  measures  would  have  to  be  enforced  by  inter- 
national representatives,  preferably  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  United  States  possessed  as  she  is  of 
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citizens  having  the  quahfications  necessary  to  per- 
form such  work.  It  seems  to  me,  therefore,  that 
although  some  other  arrangement  would  have  to  be 
made  for  the  areas  in  dispute  between  Greece  and 
Bulgaria,  it  would  be  best  to  take  the  Serbo-Bul- 
garian  Treaty  of  1912  as  a  basis,  although  not  nec- 
essarily the  actual  form  for  the  division  of  the 
territory  coveted  by  these  two  countries.  That 
treaty  was  made  only  six  years  ago,  and  at  a 
moment  when  a  redistribution  of  territory  was 
actually  foreseen.  Moreover,  though  Serbia  would 
lose  districts  which  became  hers  as  a  result  of  the 
Balkan  Wars,  those  losses,  which  could  easily  be 
compensated  for  at  the  expense  of  Austria-Hun- 
gary, who  can  rightly  be  made  to  pay  any  addi- 
tional costs,  would  probably  be  less  severe  than  if 
the  question  were  decided  by  a  plebiscite  or  a  lan- 
guage test. 

The  question  of  Salonica  is  closely  bound  up  with 
the  problem  of  Macedonia.  The  future  of  this 
city  is  hardly  likely  to  be  decided  upon  the  nation- 
ality basis,  for  the  Jewish  element  undoubtedly 
predominates.  Consequently  this  decision  should 
be  governed  largely  by  the  condition  that  ports 
ought  not  to  be  separated  from  the  hinterland  which 
they  serve,  and  therefore  by  what  may  be  the  dis- 
tribution of  that  hinterland.  If  an  autonomous 
Macedonia,  foreseen  as  possible  by  the  Serbo-Bul- 
garian  Treaty  of  1912,  were  created  under  inter- 
national, or  better  still  American,  protection,  then 
of  course  Salonica  should  be  its  port.  This  solution 
of  the  Macedonian  and  Salonica  problems  would  in- 
volve countless  complications,  but  it  would  at  least 
have  the  advantage  of  temporarily  getting  over  the 
difficulties  concerning  the  future  of  areas  in  dispute 
among  Serbia,  Greece  and  Bulgaria — areas  any  al- 
lotment of  which  will  be  bound  to  carry  with  it 
more  or  less  injustice  to  each  of  the  countries  con- 
cerned. 

With  certain  modifications  Albania  constitutes  a 
clear  case  for  the  observation  of  the  frontiers  fixed 
by  the  London  Ambassadorial  Conference  of  1913. 
Whilst  upon  ethnical  grounds  those  boundaries 
should  be  considerably  enlarged,  I  do  not  think  that 
this  is  possible  under  the  circumstances  without  in- 
flicting undue  hardship  upon  Serbia  and  Greece. 
In  justice  to  Albania,  however,  and  in  the  interests 
of  permanent  peace,  there  should  be  certain  rectifi- 
cations of  frontiers  at  present  so  unnatural  that  the 
prosperity  and  contentment  of  the  Albanians  are 
impossible.  For  example,  when  the  Frontier  Com- 
mission, appointed  by  the  Ambassadorial  Commis- 
sion, fixed  the  southern  boundary,  they  did  it  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  leave  a  section  of  the  best  road 
in  that  area,  from  Santi  Quaranta  to  Korcha,  pass- 
ing through  a  loop  of  Greek  territory.  This  small 
triangular  district  should  go  to  Albania.  In  the 
north,  where  in  1913  the  question  of  the  frontier 


nearly  brought  about  war  between  Austria  and 
Russia,  the  tovras  of  Dibra,  Prisrend,'Jacova  and 
Ipek,  which  now  belong  to  Serbia  or  Montenegro, 
and  the  tribes  of  Hoti  and  Gruda,  wrongly  included 
in  Montenegro  in  1913,  should  be  given  to  Albania. 
These  changes  would  entail  rectifications  of  fron- 
tier rather  than  the  creation  of  a  new  boundary. 
They  are  vital  because  the  above  mentioned  towns 
are  the  natural  markets  and  distributing  centers 
for  the  Albanian  mountains,  because  the  tribes  re- 
ferred to  are  entirely  Albanian  by  race  and  senti- 
ment, and  because  without  them  Albania  can 
neither  maintain  her  national  existence  nor  be 
expected  to  work  for  the  general  peace  of  the  Near 
East. 

Serbia  and  Montenegro  are  destined,  I  think,  in 
the  near  future,  to  be  united  under  one  ruler  or 
government.  Consequently  the  gains  which  must 
be  assured  these  two  countries  can  be  considered 
for  all  practical  purposes  as  common  property. 
The  outstanding  necessity  is  for  Serbia  to  be  as- 
sured proper  access  to  the  Adriatic — an  access  es- 
tablished not  by  commercial  arrangements  but  by 
the  provision  of  her  own  port  or  ports.  We  do 
not  know  the  nature  of  the  agreement  between  Italy 
and  the  Southern  Slavs.  It  is  perfectly  clear,  how- 
ever, that  the  Bocche  di  Cattaro  and  the  coastal 
area  of  Dalmatia  lying  to  the  southeast  of  it,  gen- 
erally called  the  Spitza  district,  should  be  Slav.  In 
addition,  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina,  together  with  a 
strip  of  Dalmatia  to  include  Ragusa  and  Gravosa, 
thus  giving  further  access  to  the  Adriatic,  should 
go  to  Serbia  or  to  Montenegro.  With  regard  to 
Croatia  and  Slavonia  and  to  the  remainder  of  Dal- 
matia, the  futures  of  these  areas  should  be  consid- 
ered upon  the  basis  that  a  friendly  agreement  be- 
tween Italy  and  the  Southern  Slavs  is  essential  to 
both  parties,  and  that  when  it  becomes  possible  to 
ascertain  the  true  sentiments  of  the  inhabitants, 
those  sentiments  must  be  treated  with  the  consid- 
eration which  has  been  promised  by  the  Allies  to 
all  nationalities  small  and  great. 

If  some  of  these  suggestions  be  adopted,  unless 
compensation  be  found  elsewhere  it  is  apparent  that 
Greece  is  the  country  which  would  stand  to  lose 
as  a  result  of  the  war.  This  difficulty  is  not  easy 
to  overcome,  for  in  many  cases  the  Greek  element 
of  the  population  is  scattered  and  occupies  the 
coastal  regions  which  cannot  become  Greek  owing 
to  the  nature  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  hinterland, 
and  to  the  fact  that  they  form  the  natural  access 
to  the  sea  from  some  other  country.  This  was  of 
course  foreseen  by  M.  Venezelos,  when  early  in 
the  war  he  suggested  joining  the  Allies,  presumably 
on  the  understanding  that  his  country  would  se- 
cure valuable  compensation  at  the  expense  of  Tur- 
key in  Asia  Minor.  This  may  still  be  feasible  if 
it  be  decided  to  split  up  the  Ottoman  Empire  or  to 
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divide  it  into  areas  in  which  the  countries  most 
closely  interested  are  given  special  rights  and  priv- 
ileges.   On  the  other  hand,  Greece,  which  has  bet- 
ter racial  claim  to  Monastir  than  has  Serbia,  might 
be  given  that  city  by  way  of  compensation.    More- 
over, considering  the  fact  that  the  Great  Powers 
allotted  to  her  all  the  ^gean  Islands  which  she 
took  during  the  Balkan  Wars,  except  Im- 
bros,  Tenedos  and  Castellorizzo,  and  that, 
had  it  not  been  for  the  Italian  occupation, 
at  that  time,  of  the  Dodecanese  Islands  of 
the.3^]gean,  she  would  have  taken  and  thus 
secured  possession  of  these  before  the  pres- 
ent war,  it  may  be  possible  to  arrive  at  an 
arrangement  that  these  important  islands, 
of  which  the  population  is  certainly  Greek, 
should  go  to  Greece,  together  with  Cyprus, 
offered  to  her  by  Great  Britain  in  1915. 

The  futures  of  the  Straits,  that  is  of 
Constantinople,  the  Bosporus,  the  Mar- 
mora and  the  Dardanelles,  and  of  Turkey 
in  Asia,  constitute  questions  as  far  reach- 
ing in  their  importance  and  as  compli- 
cated in  their  nature  as  any  other  prob- 
lems arising  out  of  the  war. 

To  deal  first  with  the  Straits  and  with 
European  Turkey.  The  area  lying  between 
the  Enos-Midia  line,  the  proposed  south- 
eastern frontier  of  Bulgaria,  and  the 
Straits,  with  a  corresponding  district  on 
the  Asiatic  side  of  the  Bosporus  and  the 
Dardanelles,  should  constitute  some  kind  of 
special  zone  destined  to  guarantee  the  neu- 
trality of  these  all  important  waterways, 
which  should  be  unfortified  and  open  to 
the  ships  of  war  and  commerce  of  all  na- 
tions. Turkey  might  remain  the  nominal 
sovereign  power  and  the  Turkish  flag 
might  continue  to  fly,  direction  of  affairs 
passing  definitely  into  the  hands  of  some 
international  body  hereafter  to  be  created ; 
or  Ottoman  rule  might  cease  not  only  in 
fact  but  in  name,  absolute  international 
government  by  the  Powers  or  by  some 
country  or  countries  nominated  by  them 
being  substituted  in  its  place. 

The  question  of  Asiatic  Turkey  is  complicated  by 
the  difficulty  of  exerting  any  form  of  practical  con- 
trol and  by  the  fact  that  whilst  the  Turks  only  con- 
stitute an  army  of  occupation  they  are  actually  the 
largest  element  of  the  population  in  many  of  the  dis- 
tricts which  they  misrule.  In  addition,  there  are 
numerous  international  interests  which  cannot  be 
ignored.  Here  the  first  and  primary  conditions  are 
that  Germanic  domination  mu.st  cease,  and  that 
measures  must  be  taken  to  prevent  the  continued 
butchery  and  oppression  of  the  non-Turkish  ele- 
ments of  the  population,  particularly  of  the  Arme- 


nians. If  these  conditions  are  to  be  realized  the  Eu- 
ropean Allies  and  the  United  States  will  have  to  take 
a  broad  view  of  the  whole  situation  and  recognize 
that,  even  if  these  accomplishments  necessitate  the 
division  of  present  Asiatic  Turkey  into  practical  or 
actual  spheres  of  interest  or  control,  this  method  is 
adopted  not  for  any  selfish  or  aggressive  reasons, 


i'vri 
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THE  MINARET  OF  ONE  OF  SCUTARIS  MANY  MOSQUES 

Scutari,     the    Largest    Town     in    Albania,     Is    Coveted     by     the 
Montenegrins,    Though    It    Is    Albanian    by    Race    and    Sentiment 


but  merely  to  help  the  inhabitants  establish  their 
own  independence. 

There  are  at  least  two  courses  open  for  the  solu- 
tion of  the  Turkish  question.  The  first  would  not 
entail  the  actual  disintegration  of  the  Ottoman  Em- 
pire, though  it  would  carry  with  it  the  practical 
termination  of  Turkish  misrule.  The  whole  of 
Turkey  in  Asia,  together  with  the  Straits,  would 
be  placed  under  foreign  control,  which  I  feel  very 
strongly  should  be  American  control,  the  Ottoman 
flag  and  sovereignty  being  maintained  as  mere 
forms.     The  various  nationalities  or  areas  would 
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be  given  full  measures  of  autonomy  and  self  gov- 
ernment under  the  influence  and  protection  of  the 
Great  Power  or  Allied  country  the  most  closely  in- 
terested— influence  and  protection  which  might  be 
subject  to  the  supervision  of  the  central  American 
authority.  This  authority  would  have  the  dii-ect 
control  of  the  Straits  and  of  Armenia,  in  which 
areas  it  would  act  in  place  of  the  Power  the  most 
closely  interested,  and  not  merely  as  a  supervisory 
force,  and  it  would  have  the  right  and  the  obliga- 
tion to  enforce  good  government  in  districts  which, 
owing  to  the  nature  of  their  population,  will  prob- 
ably remain  Turkish.  The  second  alternative  would 
carry  with  it  the  disappearance  of  Turkey  as  a 
Great  Power.  Though  certain  parts  of  Asiatic  Tur- 
key might  remain  Turkish,  there  would  come  into 
being  a  number  of  new  states  or  autonomous  re- 
gions all  entirely  independent  of  Turkey  and  each 
probably  under  some  form  of  direct  or  indirect 
foreign  supervision.  That  supervision  might  be 
international  as  a  whole  or  it  might  be  separate 
for  the  diflferent  areas.  In  the  former  case  it  should 
be  presided  over  by  an  American,  and  in  the  latter, 
the  United  States  should  be  the  controlling  factor 
in  the  Straits  and  in  Armenia.  The  situation  in 
other  localities  would  have  to  be  superintended  by 
the  various  countries  most  closely  interested. 

Armenia,  the  actual  boundaries  of  which  must 
depend  upon  what  is  to  be  the  future  of  Russia,  and 
upon  many  other  questions,  should  include  a  section 
of  northeastern  Asia  Minor,  where  the  Armenians 
for  the  most  part  reside — a  section  sufficiently  large 
to  enable  the  co-nationals  now  domiciled  without  it 
to  migrate  there,  should  they  desire  so  to  do.  Mes- 
opotamia, where  British  influence  would  prevail, 
not  because  Great  Britain  desires  to  annex  more 
territory  but  in  order  to  prevent  Germanic  domi- 
nation and  to  assure  the  British  position  in  the 
East,  would  be  constituted  an  Arab  state.  Arabia 
and  Palestine,  the  latter  area  practically  a  Jewish 
state,  would  be  under  British  influence.  Syria,  in- 
cluding Damascus,  Aleppo,  and  perhaps  Alexan- 
-dretta,   would   be   another   subdivision   in    which 


France,  which  already  has  many  interests  there, 
would  be  paramount.  Italy,  whose  claims  in  the 
Adalia  region  and  southwestern  Asia  Minor  are 
natural,  might  have  a  predominating  control  of  that 
area  including  or  excluding  Mersina.  Smyrna  to- 
gether with  a  limited  coastal  region  to  the  north 
and  south  of  it,  where  the  Hellenic  element  of  the 
population  is  strong,  might  fall  under  the  influ- 
ence of  Greece.  Such  subdivisions  or  arrange- 
ments, which  could  be  worked  out  in  connection 
with  the  suggestions  already  made,  would  leave 
Turkey  in  direct  or  indirect  possession  of  a  large 
section  of  Central  Asia  Minor  including  Konia, 
Angora,  and  perhaps  Brusa  and  Sivas.  That  sec- 
tion would  run  along  the  coast  of  the  Black  Sea  on 
the  north  and  perhaps  touch  that  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean on  the  south,  thereby  guaranteeing  it  ade- 
quate access  to  the  sea,  which  also  would  be  pro- 
vided by  way  of  Smyrna  and  Scutari,  ports  where 
special  commercial  regimes  would  no  doubt  be  in- 
augurated. 

I  am  convinced  that  it  is  only  some  such  arrange- 
ment as  the  one  presented  in  general  outline,  that 
will  lead  to  tranquility  and  prosperity  in  areas 
where  racial  hatred  and  distrust  have  made  local 
arrangements  by  common  consent  impossible.  That 
hatred  and  that  distrust  can  only  disappear  when 
sufficient  time  has  elapsed  to  permit  the  memories 
of  the  past  to  be  blotted  out.  In  these  regions 
where  for  years  one  section  of  the  population  has 
lived  in  fear  of  the  other  and  where  foreign  in- 
trigue has  been  rife  from  end  to  end  of  the  country, 
there  cannot  be  good  order  and  contentment  until 
the  people  recognize  that  their  happiness  depends 
upon  stable  government.  When  the  time  comes, 
therefore,  it  will  be  for  the  Allies,  and  particularly 
for  America,  to  further  the  national  aspirations  of 
the  Near  Eastern  peoples,  without  sacrificing  the 
independence  of  any  of  them.  In  the  end  the  adop- 
tion of  such  a  policy  will  be  welcome  not  only  to 
the  different  races  concerned,  but  it  will  terminate 
conditions  largely  responsible  for  rendering  possi- 
ble the  present  war. 
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AND  AFTER 


I lluslralions  from  an  1822  Collection  of  Water-colors 
of   the    Turkish    Military,  by  an  Unknown   Artist 


TURKEY'S  Hamidian  regime, 
of  thirty-three  years  dura- 
tion, ended  ten  years  ago. 
The  death  of  the  Ottoman  Empire 
in  the  spring  of  1908  need  only 
have  brought  out  the  comment  that 
the  Sick  Man  of  Europe  had  been 
an  unconscionable  time  a-dying. 
But  in  July,  1908,  came  the  sup- 
posed miracle  of  the  Young  Turk 
revolution.  There  was  practically 
no  bloodshed.  Vengeance  for  the 
horrors  perpetrated  by  Abdul 
Hamid  seemed  swallowed  up  in  an 
intoxication  of  joy.  Out  of  the  uni- 
versal intrigue,  suspicion,  corrup- 
tion and  cruelty,  sprang  full-blown 
a  new  government  based  on  all  the 
virtues.  The  slogan  was  "Liberty, 
Fraternity,  Equality,  Justice." 
Turk  and  Armenian  wept  on  each 
other's  neck  as  they  embraced  over  i 
the  graves  of  massacred  Armeni- 
ans who  for  thirteen  years  had  not 
been     publicly    mourned.       Turk, 

Greek, 


A  Resplendent  Red  and  Gold  Lace 
Haroun  al  Raschid  Guard 


"principality."  Austria-Hungary 
declared  the  annexation  of  Bosnia 
and  the  Herzegovina,  Turkish 
provinces  which  for  thirty  years 
the  Dual  Monarchy  had  been  ad- 
ministering "in  behalf  of  Turkey." 
Crete,  albeit  unsuccessfully,  de- 
clared for  union  with  her  natural 
mother-land,  Greece. 

The  Young  Turks,  looking  at  all 
these  violations  from  a  very 
academic  standpoint,  had  not  the 
sense  to  bow  gracefully  before  the 
inevitable.  Untrained  idealists  and 
a  few  old  foxes  insisted  on  their 
"rights,"  apparently  thinking  that 
by  abolishing  the  rule  which  had  so 
cruelly  oppressed  Turkey  from 
within  they  could  thereby  erase  the 
external  consequences.  Young  Tur- 
key had  her  defenders.  She  seemed 
in  almost  every  way  to  commend 
herself  to  the  sympathies  of  the 
noble-minded. 

On    December   18,    1908,    Abdul 


When  Turk  Meets  Greek  in 
Eighteen  Twextv-two 


Bulgar,  Al- 
banian and  Jew  all 
fraternized  as  not  in 
a  thousand  years. 

Within  the  Em- 
pire the  millennium 
seemed  to  have 
come.  But  the  revo- 
lution was  not  so  ac- 
ceptable to  Turkey's 
neighbors,  at  least 
not  without  a  chance 
to  even  up  old  scores 
and  liquidate  Hami- 
dian debts.  All  in  a 
heap,  in  the  early 
days  of  October, 
vigorous  Bulgaria 
declared  her  inde- 
pendence of  the  de- 
crepit concern  to 
which  she  was  trib- 
utary, and  became 
a  full-fledged'  king- 
dom  instead   of   a 


Hamid  performed 
the  unhappiest  deed 
of  his  life,  not  ex- 
cepting his  descent 
from  the  throne. 
He  actually  drove 
through  the  crowd- 
lined  streets  of  his 
capital,  to  reopen 
the  Parliament 
which  for  nearly  a 
third  of  a  century 
had  only  existed  in 
the  official  calendar. 
In  the  exaltation  of 
that  supposedly  au- 
spicious day  the 
whole  city  acclaimed 
him.  Just  four 
months  later,  how- 
ever, a  "counter- 
revolution" broko 
out  in  Constanti- 
nople. In  a  sensa- 
tional   fortnight    it 


A  Gn.iiKiiT  am>  Sullivan  Osmanli 
Ready  to  Defend  tVie  Porte 
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was  ended  by  Mahmoud  Shevket's  army  from  Sa- 
lonica.  Abdul  llamid  was  dethroned,  and  his  half 
brother,  Mehmet  the  Fifth,  became  a  tigure-head  in 
his  stead. 

Again  it  seemed  as  if  right  had  triumphed  won- 
derfully. The  slaughter  at  this  time  of  15,000  Ar- 
menians in  the  region  of  Adana  was  adroitly  at- 
tributed by  the  Young  Turks  to  Abdul  llamid  and 
to  the  unwise  pretentions  of  the  Armenians  who 
had  misused  their  first  months  of  liberty-fraternity- 
equality-justice.  Subsequent  light  has  shown  that 
perhaps  the  "counter-revolution"  was  not  so  black 
an  attempt  as  it  was  painted.  And  later  events  cer- 
tainly have  proved  that  the  Young  Turks  were  giv- 
en their  haloes  without  due  trial.  The  really  honest 
minds  among  them  were  soon  eliminated  and,  by 
the  summer  of  1910,  Young  Turk  rule  had  proved 
itself  to  be  merely  an  invigorated  example  of  Old 
Turk  misrule.  The  wanton  smothering  of  a  so- 
called  "rebellion"  of  the  childishly  ignorant  Alba- 
nians or  the  still  more  uncalled-for  torture  of  the 
then  peaceable  Macedonian  Bulgars,  were  all  the 
proof  that  was  needed.  But  the  Chancelleries  of 
Europe,  entirely  unagreed  as  to  how  they  could 
settle  the  eternal  problem  of  Turkey,  were  at  least 
agreed  that  nothing  should  be  done  at  present.  So 
they  entered  into  a  con- 
spiracy of  silence.  Yet  \ 
these  events  clearly 
showed  that  the  Ottoman 
leopard  had  no  desire  to 
change  his  real  nature, 
though  he  may  have 
adopted  a  new  coat. 

Italy  seized  Tripoli  in 
September,  1911,  and  ex- 
actly as  in  the  flush  of 
revolution  the  Young 
Turks  clung  to  their 
"rights,"  so  now  they  be- 
sought a  just  world  to 
help  them  maintain  their 
hold  on  Tripoli.  The  te- 
nacity of  the  Turk  at 
least  gave  the  Italians  an 
expensive  and  embar- 
rassing year  of  desultory 
warfare,  not  against  the 
Turk  who  was  safe  be- 
hind a  diplomatic  barrier 
and  the  Dardanelles,  but 
against  the  children  of 
the  African  desert  who 
were  as  hard  to  subdue  as 
fleas.  Turkey,  however, 
in  refusing  to  give  up 
Tripoli,  was  merely 
creating  the  opportunity 


Off  to  "Hoiy 
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lor  which  her  small  but  indignant  Balkan  neighbors 
were  looking.  It  would  take  too  long  to  go  into  the 
last  phases  of  the  Cretan  question — the  Turks 
played  a  wholly  unjustifiable  role — or  into  the 
Macedonian  question,  which  the  Turks  so  mishan- 
dled that  Serbians,  Greeks  and  Bulgarians  were 
constrained  to  cease  their  mutual  throat-cuttings 
and  unite  against  the  common  enemy.  It  is  enough 
to  recall  that  in  the  middle  of  October,  1912,  Bul- 
garia, Serbia  and  Greece,  with  Montenegro  almost 
as  a  mascot  to  give  the  signal,  precipitated  them- 
selves upon  Turkey.  By  the  end  of  the  month  Tur- 
key was  prostrate.  The  battle  of  Lule  Bourgas  in 
the  Thracian  plain  had  been  won  by  the  Bulgarians. 
The  Greeks  had  taken  Salonica  and  the  Serbians 
were  in  possession  of  Uskub.  It  seemed  as  if  the 
end  of  Turkey's  crimes  was  at  hand.  But  in  Sa- 
lonica a  detachment  of  Bulgarians  arriving  on  the 
heels  of  the  Greeks  had  assumed  possession  of  the 
historic  city  in  the  name  of  King  Ferdinand.  The 
seeds  of  Balkan  disunion  were  then  and  there  sown. 
Turkey  was  already  gasping  for  breath.  But  at 
this  moment  there  appeared  on  the  scene  a  young 
man  who  was  destined  to  change  the  course  of 
events  in  a  most  surprising  fashion.  Enver,  "Hero 
of  the  Young  Turk  Revolution,"  having  fortuitously 

been  raised  to  fame  in 
July,  1908,  had  been  sent 
to  Berlin  at  the  age  of 
twenty-five  as  Military 
Attache.  From  this  snug 
berth,  with  Quixotic  fer- 
vor, he  rushed  to  Tripoli 
in  1911.  From  Tripoli  he 
turned  up  in  Constanti- 
nople, too  late  to  bear  any 
blame  in  the  Balkan 
catastrophe,  but  in  time 
to  begin  dramatically  a 
youthful  career  of  evil. 
In  January,  1913,  he 
joined  with  some  hair- 
brained  adventurers  to 
overthrow  the  Turkish 
Government.  At  the  com- 
mand of  Europe  the  gov- 
ernment was  about  to 
cede  Adrianople  to  Bul- 
garia. Enver  and  his  col- 
league, Djemal,  later  his 
rival,  were  determined 
that  this  should  not  hap- 
pen. With  a  rabble  from 
the  purlieus  of  Stamboul, 
they  raided  the  Sublime 
Porte.  Nazim  Pasha,  the 
Minister  of  War,  who  had 
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garians  on  the  Chatalja  line,  was  assassinated.  The 
aged  Grand  Vizier,  Kiamil  Pasha,  the  wise  old  An- 
glophile, was  turned  out  of  office.  The  gang  who 
have  since  joy-ridden  Turkey  into  the  abyss  came 
into  power,  notably  Enver,  Djemal  and  Talaat. 

In  the  following  three  months  Yanina,  Adrianople 
and  Scutari-in-Albania  fell,  after  long  sieges,  but 
these  added  calamities  did  not  humble  the  power- 
drunk  men  who  were  handling  bankrupt  Turkey. 
And  Turkey  had  friends.  Clever  Europeans  had  not 
failed  to  foresee  the  rupture  which  the  clash  be- 
twen  Greeks  and  Bulgarians  at  Salonica  portended 
in  the  ill-sorted  Balkan  alliance.  The  bloody  quar- 
rel was  barely  kept  off  until  Turkey  had  signed  the 
treaty  of  London  at  the  end  of  May,  among  other 
things  ceding  Adrianople  to  Bulgaria.  In  June, 
Bulgaria  precipitated  a  crisis.  Being  determined 
to  have  somewhat  more  than  her  share  of  the  spoils, 
she  insisted  on  her  pound  of  flesh.  She  would  not 
revise  a  treaty  which,  although  but  a  year  old, 
seemed  to  the  Serbians  clearly  obsolete.  There- 
fore, Bulgaria  found  herself  at  war  with  her  recent 
allies.  Rumania  joined  them.  Bulgaria,  who  a 
few  months  before  had  been  the  admiration  of  the 
world,  was  ignominiously  at  the  mercy  of  a  new 
coalition  composed  of  Rumania,  Greece,  Serbia  and 
Montenegro.  The  Turks  triumphantly  returned  to 
Adrianople.  Around  a  green  table  at  Bucharest  the 
coalition  victors  did  not  temper  their  peace  with 
mercy.  In  punishment  for  her  mistakes  Bulgaria 
was  stripped  of  many  of  the  natural  rewards  of 
earlier  hard-won  success.  So  sullen  was  the  van- 
quished over  what  her  Christian  neighbors  had  im- 


posed, that  when  Turkey  humiliated  her  by  retain- 
ing Adrianople,  there  was  no  enmity  left  to  spare. 

"There  are  no  Bulgarians  in  Adrianople,"  was  all 
the  answer  a  Bulgarian  would  give  to  any  sympa- 
thizer who  ventured  the  hope  that  some  day  the  city 
would  be  recovered — this  city  for  which,  with  Ser- 
bian help,  the  Bulgarians  for  five  months  carried  on 
one  of  the  sieges  famous  in  history ! 

And  so  at  the  end  of  the  year  1913,  Turkey,  in- 
stead of  being  very  depressed,  was  feeling  decidedly 
cocky  over  the  recovery  of  Adrianople  and  of  a  large 
part  of  Thrace  and  over  the  humiliation  of  the  Bul- 
gars,  her  former  serfs.    They  had  just  been  threat- 
ening her  very  existence ;  now  they  were  at  her  feet. 
To  be  sure,  cities  which  for  four  and  five  centuries 
had  done  obeisance  to  the  proud  Osmanli  conquerors 
were  forever  lost — Salonica,  Yanina,  Scutari,  Du- 
razzo,  Uskub,  Novi  Bazar,  Kavalla  and  a  score  of 
others  important  in  Balkan  story.    But  by  the  Turk 
the  lost  is  quickly  forgotten ;  attention  is  set  on 
what  is  in  the  process  of  being  lost  or  being  held  yet 
a  while  longer.     And  then,  too,  Emperor  William 
was  proving  a  friend  and  comforter.    In  December, 
1913,  he  sent  a  wonderful  military  mission  to  Tur- 
key.   It  was  headed  by  General  Liman  von  Sanders, 
in  future  history  to  be  known  as  Liman  Pasha,  vic- 
torious commander  of  the  Dardanelles  and  more  re- 
cently holder  of  the  speed  record  in  getting  away 
from  General  Allenby  at  Nazareth.    With  the  begin- 
ning of  the  new  Christian  year,  fateful  1914,  Enver 
Bey,  just  turned  his  thirty-first  birthday,  became 
Minister  of  War,  and  therefore  General  Enver,  or, 
as  he  will  be  more  commonly  known,  Enver  Pasha. 
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Or  will  history  more  justly  borrow  its  designation 
for  Abdul  Ilamid  and  style  him  Enver  the  Damned  ? 

Liman  and  Enver  lost  no  time  in  rehabilitating 
the  exhausted  army  of  bankrupt  Turkey.  German 
archives  still  preserve  the  secrets  of  this  peculiar 
military  partnership  and  the  story  of  its  importance 
in  the  plottings  for  the 
European  War.  Six 
months  after  the  mission 
was  installed  imperialis- 
tic Germany  was  enter- 
ing on  her  death  strug- 
gle. The  moment  that 
Europe  was  aflame  Tur- 
key decreed  full  mobiliza- 
tion. The  Entente  made 
attractive  offers  to  keep 
Turkey  neutral.  Turkey 
scorned  the  offers.  Her 
German  advisers  had  al- 
ready explained  to  the 
world  that  agreements 
were  only  scraps  of  pa- 
per and  they  were  now 
explaining  to  the  "Hero 
•of  Liberty,"  Enver,  by 
this  time  married  to  a 
niece  of  the  Sultan,  that 
there  was  untold  great- 
ness ahead  of  him  if  he 
would  but  grasp  tight 
hold  of  the  skirts  of  the 
all-conquering  Kaiser. 

Then,  too,  had  not  perfidious  England  at  the  out- 
ibreak  of  the  European  War  seized  the  two  dread- 
naughts  building  in  Britain  which  Turkish  pennies 
had  laboriously  paid  for?  And  had  not  Allah  then 
sent  into  the  Dardanelles,  as  a  sign,  the  Goeben  and 
the  Breslau,  renamed  the  Sultan  Selim  Yavouz  and 
the  Midillu?  As  Yavouz,  the  Grim,  had  been  the 
nickname  of  Selim  the  First,  ferocious  conqueror  of 
Egypt  and  Persia,  and  as  Midillu  was  the  Turkish 
name  for  the  precious  island  of  Mytilene  stolen  by 
Greece  in  the  Balkan  war,  so  these  ships  were  des- 
tined to  help  right  the  wrongs  of  the  recent  past. 
The  Siren  Germans  did  not  care  to  recall,  and  the 
world  is  little  familiar  with,  the  pitiful  manner  in 
which  a  sum  equal  to  several  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars had  been  raised  toward  paying  for  the  two 
dreadnaughts  ordered  from  England.  The  money 
was  extorted  chiefly  from  the  non-Moslem  portion 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Constantinople,  including 
many  Greeks.  The  publicly  avowed  object  in  buy- 
ing the  ships  was  to  secure  a  naval  supremacy  over 
Greece.  Then,  by  thwarting  all  the  logic  of  modern 
civilization  and  the  judgment  of  the  European  gov- 
ernments, Mytilene  and  other  Greek-inhabited 
islands  of  the  Aegean  were  to  be  re-enslaved.    The 
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poor,  ignorant  Turks  had  indeed  added  their  pen- 
nies to  the  Christian  and  Jewish  pounds,  but  it  was 
not  for  the  Germans  and  their  friends  the  Young 
Turkish  money  gatherers  and  politicians  to  weep 
pious  tears  over  the  miscarriage  of  a  few  thousand, 
more  or  less,  of  Mohammedan  pennies. 

Germany  had  carefully 
prepared  Turkey  for  the 
part  she  was  to  play  in 
the  European  War.  En- 
ver, the  omnipotent  War 
Minister,  was  thoroughly 
cognizant  of  all  that  was 
going  on.  Toward  the 
end  of  October,  1914,  un- 
beknown to  the  Turkish 
Minister  of  Marine,  and 
unbeknown  to  the  Grand 
Vizier,  Enver  permitted 
German  -  manned  war 
ships  flying  the  Star  and 
Crescent  to  attack  Rus- 
sian ships  in  the  Black 
Sea.  Then,  in  a  deliber- 
ate and  crude  lie,  an  offi- 
cial Turkish  statement 
explained  that  Turkey 
had  been  wantonly  at- 
tacked by  Russia. 

So  began  the  fatal 
and  fateful  four  years. 
More  crowded  with  hor- 
ror for  the  helpless  of 
Turkey  than  any  other  four  years  in  the  last  four 
centuries  of  the  sinister  existence  of  the  Ottoman 
Empire,  they  seem  destined  to  mark  the  absolute 
end  of  Turkish  misrule.  This  does  not  mean  that 
when  the  momentous  peace  of  the  coming  months  is 
signed  there  may  not  be  a  place  on  the  map  called 
Turkey  or  called  even  by  the  grandiose  name  of  the 
Ottoman  Empire.  But  such  a  place,  if  it  exists  at 
all,  will  be  very  small,  not  even  covering  the  quad- 
rangular area  known  as  Asia  Minor.  And  Turkish 
rule  over  such  a  Turkey  will  be  made  so  innocuous 
that  it  will  be  unable  to  misrule  even  the  Turks. 

With  the  surrender  of  Turkey  the  partition  of  the 
Ottoman  Empire  inevitably  comes  up  for  solution. 
For  more  than  one  hundred  years  Europe  has  been 
putting  off  any  decision.  But  so  selfish  were  the  de- 
sires of  the  powers  that  no  agreement  could  ever 
be  reached.  Just  ten  years  ago,  the  Young  Turks 
astonished  the  world  with  an  era  of  good  feeling. 
The  vicissitudes  of  Turkey  in  previous  years  have 
never  equalled  those  of  the  last  decade.  The  freedom 
granted  to  the  Young  Turks  had  been  merely  the 
giving  of  enough  rope  to  the  proverbial  donkey. 
Turkey  has  hung  herself.  It  now  remains  to  dispose 
of  the  estate. 
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ABDULLAH  THE  SERVING  MAN 


By  EVELINE  A.  THOMSON 


ABDULLAH  is  the  Slave  of  God  but  we  might 
have  called  him  the  Slave  of  Man,  for  a 
readier  serving  man  I  have  yet  to  find  in 
this  imperfect  world.  He  was  tall,  grayhaired, 
awkward  and  illiterate.  From  his  Turkish  ances- 
tors he  had  inherited  his  strength,  his  love  of  Allah, 
his  faithfulness  and  a  doggedness  of  purpose,  of 
which  you  could  catch  an  occasional  glimpse  in  his 
mild  grey  eye.  He  came  from  Ak-Hissar,  a  small 
town  in  the  heart  of  Asia  Minor,  unspoiled  as  yet 
by  the  feet  of  tourists.  As  a  youth,  from  an  unde- 
veloped and  poverty  stricken  farming  country,  he 
journeyed  to  Stamboul,  the  glittering  city  of  his 
dreams,  to  which  the  young  men  of  his  town  from 
time  immemorial  had  departed,  to  return  a  year  or 
so  later  with  a  small  bag  of  gold  and  wondrous 
tales  of  the  magnificence  of  that  gay  cosmopolitan 
world.  He  left  behind  him  a  small  farm,  an  old 
father,  a  child-wife  whom  his  family  had  kindly 
found  for  him  a  few  years  previously,  and  a  young 
son,  Mehmet,  in  gay  shirt  and  funny  little  blue 
trousers,  with  coal  black  eyes  almost  hidden  under 
the  edge  of  a  fez  several  sizes  too  large.  Periodi- 
cally, like  his  fellow  townsmen,  he  returned  to  his 
"country,"  as  he  called  Ak-Hissar,  to  take  to  the 
wife  the  money  he  had  earned,  and  to  see  how  the 
young  Mehmet  had  sprung  from  a  baby  to  a  boy 
and  from  a  boy  to  a  young  man. 

We  first  came  across  Abdullah  in  our  own  village 
of  Bebek,  a  chaiTning  little  hamlet  bordering  a 
small  bay  of  the  Bosporus  and  sprawling  non- 
chalantly up  a  ravine  edged  with  rolling  hills.  He 
had  already  passed  middle  age  and  he  was  finding 
the  heavy  work  of  porter,  down  in  the  village 
among  the  younger  Kurds,  very  hard  on  his  old 
bones.  We  were  taken  with  his  kind  face  and  en- 
gaged him  to  do  our  heavier  work  by  the  week.  A 
gift  of  an  overcoat  from  the  Master  of  the  House 
sealed  an  affection  which  had  already  sprung  up  in 
his  simple  peasant  heart  and  from  that  day  forth 
he  was  our  faithful  servitor. 

I  can  see  him  now,  bringing  in  the  coal  scuttles 
in  the  early  morning, — his  threadbare  baggy  trou- 
sers much  too  short,  a  pale  red  fez  on  his  head, 
held  fast  by  a  colored  handkerchief,  and  his  feet 
covered  only  in  soft  woolen,  undarned  stockings, 
for  he  never  forgot  to  take  off  his  shoes  on  entering 
the  house,  like  the  polite  Turk  that  he  was.  He 
was  utterly  simple,  guileless  and  credulous.  He 
could  be  imposed  upon  to  an  astounding  degree  by 
our  wily  little  Armenian  cook,  for  she  would  not  do 
an  extra  stroke  of  work  if  she  could  bully  the  great 


clumsy  Abdullah  into  doing  it  for  her.  It  was  only 
occasionally  that  the  Worm  turned.  And  then,  be- 
ware, oh,  wily  little  Armenian  cook!  Abdullah  as 
a  Turning  Worm  was  rather  an  awesome  spectacle. 
After  a  time  he  became  an  inmate  of  the  house- 
hold. In  a  corner  of  the  large  garden,  he  erected 
for  himself  a  tiny  hut  made  of  old  boards  and  the 
remainders  of  gas  tins,  and  into  this  he  put  his 
treasures — his  rough  bed  covered  with  an  old 
prayer  rug,  his  candle,  tobacco  and  overcoat.  And 
to  add  a  touch  of  the  aesthetic,  he  rescued  from  the 
waste  paper  basket  a  tradesman's  calendar  upon 
which  a  sunbonneted  maiden  held  out  a  bunch  of 
grass  to  a  spotted  brown  cow.  This  hung  on  his 
wall  alongside  his  couch.  Whenever  we  had  diffi- 
culty in  finding  Abdullah,  we  were  nearly  always 
ceilain  to  discover  him  in  this  odd  retx'eat — or 
tending  the  garden  beyond. 

For  he  loved  the  garden.  Like  most  Turks  of 
the  country,  he  adored  flowers,  and  the  gift  of  a 
red  rose  would  set  him  beaming  for  the  better  part 
of  a  day.  He  took  infinite  pride  in  the  flowers  and 
vegetables  he  cultivated  for  us.  He  would  come  in, 
stand  in  the  doorway  with  his  hands  crossed  above 
his  girdle,  and  say: 

"If  the  Master  desires,  he  may  come  into  the 
garden.  He  will  see  my  many  flowers."  Or,  "If  the 
Madama  is  not  too  busy,  I  will  show  her  my  beauti- 
ful lettuces." 

The  garden  was  his  property,  and  he  took  credit 
for  everything  that  was  found  there.  When  we 
were  not  looking  he  would  cut  short  every  variety 
of  flower,  put  them  together  in  a  tight  bunch,  minus 
any  relieving  green,  and  present  the  poor  maimed 
posies  to  the  Madama,  with  a  triumphant  smile. 

When  one  of  the  ladies  of  the  house  had  errands 
in  the  village  after  dark,  she  would  take  Abdullah 
as  a  safeguard  against  adventure.  Dangling  a  large 
lantern  in  which  burned  a  flickering  candle,  he 
would  walk  a  little  behind  his  charge  and  light  up 
the  ill-paved  road  so  that  her  dainty  feet  might  not 
stumble.  At  night,  if  all  the  family  were  to  leave 
for  several  hours'  gaiety,  the  Master  would  give  or- 
ders for  Abdullah  to  sleep  in  the  front  hall  to  keep 
guard.  "Pckch,"  he  would  say,  and  touch  his  fez 
with  a  half  militaiy  salute.  And  when  we  returned, 
there  in  the  dim  light  of  the  hall  lamp  would  be  the 
faithful  Abdullah,  stretched  on  his  prayer  rug,  al- 
most directly  in  front  of  the  door,  so  that  we  nearly 
fell  over  him  as  we  entered  the  house. 

There  was  only  one  season  when  Abdullah  was 
short  tempered  and  not  himself.    That  was  during 
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the  forty  clays  fasting  of  Kamazan,  when  all  good 
Mohammedans  fi-om  sunrise  to  sunset  permit  noth- 
ing to  pass  their  lips.  Abdullah  was  not  an  Osmanli 
for  nothing.  Sacredly  and  unswervingly,  he  obeyed 
the  command  of  the  prophet.  No  water  would  he 
drink,  no  food  would  he  eat,  not  a  cigarette  would 
he  smoke.  What  man  under  these  conditions  could 
keep  a  serene  disposition?  The  first  weeks  of 
Ramazan  passed  easily  enough,  but  after  a  time, 
patience  and  fortitude  wore  thin.  He  quarrelled 
volubly  with  the  cook — refused  to  do  an  extra  chore, 
even  forgot  to  water  his  cherished  flowers — and, 
what  was  most  annoying  to  the  family,  would 
choose  any  hour  of  the  day  for  a  prolonged  siesta 
in  his  hut.  At  sunset  when  the  guns  went  off,  he 
would  heave  the  sigh  of  virtue  released,  light  his 
precious  weed  and  hie  him  to  the  Cafe  for  a  pro- 
tracted if  tar,  or  evening  meal,  among  his  cronies, 
simple  Turkish  peasants,  like  him,  with  a  farm  and 
a  wife  in  Ak-Hissar.  We  noticed  he  grew  thinner 
as  the  Ramazan  moon  waned.  His  gait  became 
slower,  his  back  bent,  and  his  eye  haggard. 

At  the  moment  when  the  strain  seemed  unbear- 
able, Ramazan  came  to  an  end  and  Bairam,  the 
three  days  of  feasting,  burst  upon  an  expectant 
Moslem  world  to  herald  a  return  to  normal  life. 
Abdullah  would  blossom  forth  in  resplendent  ap- 
parel, a  new  fez  above  his  beaming  face,  and  white 
stockings  without  holes  upon  his  now  willing  feet. 
On  the  first  day  of  Bairam  he  would  send  in,  by  the 
small  Greek  maid,  with  his  holiday  greetings,  a  box 
of  vicious  looking  sweets,  done  up  in  a  basket  of 
many  colors,  covered  with  pink  gauze.  To  play  the 
game,  we  would  exclaim  with  delight  at  the  splen- 
dor before  us,  and  raise  our  eyes  to  see  Abdullah 
hovering  about  the  door,  for  our  approval  and  our 
accustomed  present.  For  be  it  known  that  a 
Bairam  gift  from  your  serving  man  costs  you  dear 
indeed.  You  give  him  two  dollars,  and  take  the 
sweets,  throwing  them  out  of  the  back  window  at 
the  earliest  opportunity.  He  pours  forth  a  string  of 
elegant  and  untranslatable  Turkish  blessings,  wish- 
ing you  joy,  health,  prosperity  and  riches. 

When  war  broke  out  in  August,  1914,  Abdullah 
was  dumfounded.  It  was  a  bolt  from  the  blue. 
We  heard  him  explaining  the  situation  to  the  cook. 

"Artian!  Aman!  all  the  big  countries,  they  fight," 
he  said,  "Angleterra.  AUamagna,  Russia,  Italia,  to- 
gether they  fight  a  big  fight." 

The  little  Armenian  cook  opened  her  black  eyes 
and  forgot  to  mash  the  potatoes. 

"Very  bad,  very  bad.  Will  the  Osmanlis  also 
fight?"' 

Abdullah  shook  his  head  solemnly.  "They  say 
only  the  big  countries.  We  will  not  fight.  We  do 
not  like  war." 

But  he  was  wrong.  One  morning  early  in  No- 
vember, when  the  Bosporus  was  looking  grey  and 


swirled  in  angry  little  waves,  Abdullah  betook  him- 
self to  the  Cafe  and  there  he  learned  the  terrible 
news  that  Turkey  had  joined  the  Great  Fight.  Not 
only  so,  but  for  Turkey  this  was  to  be  a  Holy  War. 
Every  true  believer  must  strike  the  Infidel,  must 
make  the  war  of  his  religion  against  the  hated 
Giaour.  Abdullah  came  home  in  a  maze  of  per- 
plexity. His  poor  brain  could  only  grasp  the  fact 
that  Christians  must  henceforth  be  his  abhorrence, 
and  if  he  were  a  true  follower  of  the  prophet,  he 
must  take  up  active  warfare  against  them.  The 
idea  preyed  upon  his  mind  and  for  a  whole  day  he 
looked  w'orried  and  absent  minded. 

The  next  day,  however,  he  obtained  more  light 
on  the  subject  from  his  cronies.  He  came  home 
beaming  and  told  the  little  cook  it  was  all  right. 
This  was  not  a  Holy  War  as  in  times  past.  The  war 
was  big,  it  included  much,  we  had  allies  there,  allies 
here.    This  was  only  a  war  a  la  Franca! 

We,  however,  being  British,  must  flee  the  country 
of  our  enemies.  Holy  War  or  no.  The  little  Ar- 
menian cook  was  sent  home  in  tears  (we  tremble  to 
think  what  has  become  of  her) ,  and  the  small  Greek 
maid  was  turned  over  to  an  American  mistress. 
We  packed  our  household  goods  and  gathered  a  few 
belongings  ready  for  the  long  journey.  Abdullah 
was  miserable.  He  seemed  to  be  living  a  perpetual 
apology  for  the  shameful  way  his  country  was  treat- 
ing us.  He  helped  us  shut  up  the  house  and  send  off 
some  of  our  things  to  friends.  And  when  the  Mas- 
ter called  him  and  said  that  the  house,  the  garden, 
the  flowers  and  the  vegetables  were  to  be  left  in  his 
care,  the  poor  old  man  was  almost  dumb  with  de- 
spair at  the  thought  of  our  departure.  He  salaamed 
deeply  and  swore  by  his  Allah  and  the  bones  of  his 
ancestors  that  he  would  keep  everything  for  us 
safely  until  we  came  back.  He  would  look  after  the 
garden,  sleep  in  the  front  hall  at  night,  keep  the 
doors  and  windows  barred,  cherish  each  thing  as  if 
it  were  his  own.  The  last  we  saw^  of  him  was  his 
awkward  figure,  standing  on  the  cobbled  pathway 
that  leads  to  the  door,  with  his  hands  upon  his  girdle 
and  his  eyes  full  of  infinite  regret.  We  stepped  into 
a  small  boat  and  were  rowed  quickly  oflf.  House, 
garden  and  Abdullah  vanished  together. 

I  like  to  think  of  him  still  tending  the  garden, 
culling  bunches  of  flowers  for  the  children  on  the 
quay  perhaps  or  the  people  who  beg  him  for  a  blos- 
som as  they  pass.  I  believe  he  keeps  his  promise 
and  sleeps  each  night  in  our  great  hall  to  protect 
our  treasures.  The  house  must  seem  woefully 
dreary  to  him,  but  I  am  sure  that  he  is  hoping  with 
the  indomitable  hope  of  the  East,  for  the  speedy 
return  of  the  Master  and  the  Madama.  Days  follow 
nights  and  springs  follow  winters,  and  still  they  do 
not  come.  Only  the  violets  and  the  daffodils  return. 
The  house  unlike  the  garden  remains  empty  and 
forlorn. 
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Camps  and  Trails  in  China,  by  Roy 
Chapman  Andrews,  M.  A.,  and  Yvette 
Borup  Andrews.  D.  Appleton  &  Com- 
pany, New  York,  1918,  pp.  334.  Price 
$3. 

The  readers  of  Asia  have  been  made 
sufficiently  familiar  with  some  of  the 
experiences  in  little-known  China  of  Mr. 
Andrews  and  his  gifted  wife  to  take  up 
this  volume  with  a  sense  of  delighted 
anticipation.  The  Andrews'  expedition 
traversed  a  very  large  part  of  the  sur- 
face of  Asia,  including  in  its  range  per- 
haps the  most  interesting  sections  of 
the  continent  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  explorer  and  naturalist.  Omitting, 
or  condensing,  details  of  a  purely  scien- 
tific nature,  the  authors  have  produced 
a  book  every  page  of  which  contains 
matter  which  the  general  reader  will 
find  interesting.  The  style  of  both  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Andrews  is  unpretentious,  racy 
and  idiomatic.  The  pictures,  whose  orig- 
inals made  a  strong  impression  on  those 
who  have  attended  the  lectures  of  Mr. 
Andrews,  are  carefully  and  effectively 
reproduced.  All  these  Illustrations  are 
from  photographs  taken  by  Mrs.  An- 
drews and  their  interest  is  sensibly  en- 
hanced by  the  publication  of  her  daily 
journals.  The  liberality  and  enterprise 
of  the  Trustees  of  the  American  Museum 
of  Natural  History  have  never  been  em- 
ployed to  better  purpose  than  In  the 
equipment  and  maintenance  of  the  Asi- 
atic Zoological  Expedition,  and  no  more 
interesting  additions  have  been  made  to 
its  collections  than  those  tor  which  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Andrews  and  their  companion 
in  the  field,  Mr.  Edmund  Heller,  are 
jointly  and  severally  responsible.  An 
institution  which  is  fortunate  enough 
to  have  at  its  head  a  man  so  eminent  in 
his  own  field  and  so  ready  to  give  the 
warmest  encouragement  and  support  to 
workers  in  all  the  fields  of  study  and 
investigation  which  the  Museum  claims 
as  its  own,  as  Henry  Fairfield  Osborn 
may  be  trusted  to  spend  its  money  to 
the  best  possible  purpose.  With  so  prom- 
ising a  beginning  as  the  Andrews'  ex- 
pedition has  made,  it  is  not  too  much 
to  hope  and  expect  a  continuation  of  its 
work  when  the  time  is  propitious  and 
funds  are  easier  to  secure.  A  perusal  of 
"Camps  and  Trails  in  China"  ought  to 
provide  the  needed  stimulus  for  those 
who  have  the  means  to  endovi'  such  an 
enterprise. 


The  title  of  The  Dance  of  Siva,  is  like- 
ly to  be  unalluring  to  those  interested 
in  the  India  of  the  present  day,  but  if 
they  pause  to  prove  the  worth  of  the 
book  they  will  find  in  it  enllghtment 
on  a  wide  range  of  subjects,  including 
the  drift  of  Modern  India.  Siva  being 
conceived  of  as  the  Cause  why  men  have 
their  being,  his  Dance  is,  in  our  author's 
view,  the  reason  why  they  live  and 
move;  and  it  is  as  beings  whose  motion, 
consciously  to  them  or  not,  is  in  the 
rhythm  of  the  Dance  that  Dr.  Coomara- 
swamy  contemplates  his  fellow  men. 
Hence  the  title  covers  the  various  activi- 
ties, thoughts,  customs,  which  make  up 
the  subject  matter  of  this  collection  of 
essays. 

The  collection  is  a  diverse  one,  rang- 
ing in  interest  over  sociology,  govern- 
ment, art,  music,  philosophy,  from  the 
hand  of  one  who  knows  his  Europe  no 
less  than  his  native  India  and  perceives, 
to  borrow  a  phrase  from  his  essay  on 
Intellectual  Fraternity,  "the  unity  and 
interdependence  of  all  life."  That  per- 
ception largely  controls  Dr.  Coomara- 
swamy's  attitude  throughout  his  book, 
whether  he  is  writing  of  the  Contribu- 
tion of  Indian  to  Human  Welfare,  or  of 
the  contribution  of  Nietsche  to  ethics,  of 
the  Status  of  Indian  Women,  of  a  Theory 
of  Beauty,  or  of  Young  India.  Naturally, 
his  point  of  view  is  dominantly  Indian, 
and  therein  lies  the  enlargement  of  hori- 
zon which  readers  who  care  to  see 
through  another's  eyes  may  obtain  from 
Ills  book. 

The  illustrations  in  the  book  deserve  a 
word.  They  are  apt  and  illuminating 
for  those  who  care  to  know  to  what 
power  of  expression  Indian  Sculptors 
and  painters  have  attained,  and  what 
charm  may  be  found  in  pictures  from 
the  daily  life  of  India. 

F.  S.  K. 


The  Dance  of  Siva.  Fourteen  Indian 
Essays  by  Ananda  Coomaraswamy. 
The  Sunwise  Turn,  Inc.,  New  Y'ork, 
1918,  p.p.  139.  $2..50;  de  luxe  edition, 
$15.00. 


From  Berlin  to  Bagdad,  by  George  Abel 
Schreiner.  Harper  &  Brothers,  New 
York,  1918,  pp.  371.  Price  $2.00. 
The  title  is  somewhat  of  a  misnomer, 
the  subject  matter  being  chiefly  a  breezy, 
racy  and  rather  disjointed  narrative  of 
impressions  received  by  the  author  of 
the  Dardanelles-Gallipoli  campaign 
which  he  "covered"  in  his  capacity  of 
general  correspondent  of  the  Associated 
Press.  Captain  Schreiner,  during  his 
nine  inontlis  in  Turkey,  enjoyed  the 
privilege  of  an  audience  with  the  Sultan 
and  was  received,  as  occasion  reciuirod. 
by  the  leaders  of  the  Young  Turk  Gov- 
ernment—  Prince  Said  Halim  Pasha: 
Enver  Pasha;  and  Talaat  Bey.  At  the 
front  he  met  Field  Marshal  hiinan  von 
Sanders  Pasha  and  Admiral  General  von 


Usedon  Pasha.  The  amount  of  informa- 
tion that  he  contrived  to  extract  from 
these  eminent  personages  cannot  be  said 
to  be  impressive,  and  his  judgment  of 
their  personal  character  is  not  particu- 
larly penetrating.  For  example,  he  left 
Talaat  Bey  "with  the  impression  that  I 
(he)  would  just  as  soon  face  an  Anda- 
lusian  arena  bull  unarmed  as  run  counter 
to  the  man  in  charge  of  Turkish  interior. 
There  was  something  so  determined,  al- 
most savage,  in  the  man's  face"  that  the 
Captain's  picture  of  military  Turkey  un- 
derwent a  change  as  he  pondered  over  it. 
He  felt  that  this  man,  should  the  oc- 
casion arise,  "could  be  as  hard  as  steel, 
despite  his  genial  exterior,"  and  he  took 
quite  seriously  Talaat's  assurance  that 
they  were  going  to  fight  to  a  standstill 
and  that  the  world  would  not  be  able  to 
say  that  the  Turk  lay  down.  But  it  was 
only  the  other  day  that  the  Turk  trans- 
mitted through  the  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs  of  Spain  a  declaration  of  his 
readiness  to  "lay  down"  and  report  haB 
it  that  it  is  merely  the  guns  of  German 
warships  which  prevent  the  Young 
Turks  from  making  an  abject  and  un- 
conditional surrender  to  the  Allies.  It 
will  be  inferred  that  Captain  Schreiner's 
book  is  not  a  particularly  valuable  con- 
tribution to  the  history  of  the  events  of 
which  he  was  an  eye  witness,  nor  a 
noticeably  accurate  valuation  of  the 
character  and  policy  of  the  distinguished 
Turkish  personages  with  whom  he  had 
a  chance  to  converse.  But  it  will  repay 
perusal  all  the  same  were  it  only  for  its 
graphic  bits  of  description,  its  pic- 
turesque revelations  of  the  personal 
traits  of  the  Turks  of  both  sexes,  and  its 
sympathetic  appreciation  of  the  charms 
of  a  land  in  which  the  glamour  of  the 
past  makes  a  unique  setting  for  the 
promise  of  the  future. 


Thk  Cradle  of  the  War:  the  Near  East 
AND  Pan  -  Germanism,  by  Charles 
Woods,  F.R.G.S.  Little  Brown  &  Com- 
pany, Boston.  1918.  pp.  360.  Price 
$2.50. 

There  is  no  more  competent  authority 
on  the  Balkan  problem  with  all  its  cor- 
related questions  and  all  its  major  im- 
plications than  the  author  of  this  vol- 
ume. His  knowledge  of  the  rulers  and 
of  the  states  that  have  made  recent  his- 
tory in  the  Balkans  is  thorough  and  inti- 
mate, as  is  his  acquaintance  with  the 
physical  characteristics  and  material  re- 
sources of  the  territory  which  became 
the  cradle  of  the  w'ar.  He  is  disposed  to 
deal  more  indulgently  with  the  policy  of 
Bulgaria  and  the  conduct  of  that  arch- 
intriguer,  tlie  C/.ar  Ferdinand,  than  most 
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men  who  are  competent  to  pass  judg- 
ment on  the  subject,  but  in  nearly  all 
essential  matters  his  impartiality  is  be- 
yond question,  as  much  as  is  the  ac- 
curacy of  his  lucid  summary  of  events. 
But  history  is  made  so  quickly  in  these 
days  that  its  outlook  changes  even  as  the 
narrative  of  its  latest  phase  is  going  to 
press.  For  example,  the  historical  in- 
terest and  importance  of  the  Salonica 
campaign  whose  true  meaning  Mr. 
Woods  thought  might  not  become  appar- 
ent until  some  time  after  the  termina- 
tion of  hostilities,  are  now  patent  to  all 
the  world.  Then,  the  consequences 
which  he  rightly  apprehended  might  fol- 
low the  Germano-Rumano-Russian  peace, 
are  no  longer  among  the  probabilities; 
they  have  vanished  before  the  success 
of  the  Allied  arms  on  the  Western  Front. 
But  it  is  well  to  remember,  nevertheless, 
as  Mr.  Woods  points  out,  that  in  this 
peace  there  was  the  attempted  founda- 
tion for  a  policy  not  of  German  domina- 
tion from  the  North  Sea  to  the  Persian 
Gulf,  but  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pa- 
cific. The  Russian  railroads  in  Central 
Asia  had  only  to  be  linked  up  with  the 
European  system  which  was  destined  for 
German  control  to  realize  in  a  very  prac- 
tical fashion  the  world  domination 
schemes  to  further  which  Germany  be- 
gan the  war.  The  book  forms  an  emi- 
nently trustworthy  guide  to  the  incuba- 
tion and  growth  of  these  ambitions,  and 
to  the  methods  by  which  they  were 
steadily  pursued.  It  also  sheds  some 
highly  valued  light  on  the  conditions  of 
settlement  which  will  be  found  essential 
to  secure  lasting  peace  in  the  Balkans 
and  to  remove  the  States  included  under 
this  general  designation  from  the  danger 
of  again  becoming  the  nursery  of  Euro- 
pean War. 


Korean  Buddhism,  by  Frederick  Starr, 
Ph.D.  Marshall  Jones  Company,  Bos- 
ton, 1918,  pp.  104.  Price,  $2.00. 
The  author  of  this  little  book,  pro- 
fessor of  anthropology  at  the  University 
of  Chicago,  has  devoted  his  life  to  a  deep 
and  sympathetic  study  of  the  people  and 
customs  of  many  countries.  He  is  accus- 
tomed to  handling  facts  and  ideas  for 
what  they  are  worth,  and  the  results  of 
his  researches  are  always  valuable  for 
their  impartiality  and  justice.  Profes- 
sor Starr  has  visited  Korea  many 
times.  He  has  explored  fascinating  and 
almost  inaccessible  parts  of  the  country 
and  has  investigated  interesting  and 
little  known  phases  of  the  life  of  the 
Korean  people.  On  his  last  visit  to 
Korea,  he  made  a  thorough  study  of 
Korean  Buddhism.  Very  little  has  been 
written  on  this  subject  in  English,  al- 
though there  is,  of  course,  much  source 
material  in  Chinese  and  Korean,  for  the 
most  part  carelessly  forgotten  in  the  ar- 


cliives  of  monasteries.  In  gathering  the 
data  for  his  book.  Professor  Starr  visited 
all  the  principal  monasteries,  often 
traveling  in  uncomfortable  "chairs,"  by 
rickety  basha,  and  still  more  rickety 
horses,  over  many  miles  of  bad  moun- 
tain roads  to  the  most  remote  places, 
lie  talked  to  head  priests  and  teachers 
about  the  present  state  of  Buddhism,  to 
ordinary  monks  and  acolytes  about  their 
daily  life  and  routine  in  the  monasteries. 
In  some  places  he  found  that  much  igno- 
rance and  vice  prevailed  among  the 
monks.-  Elsewhere  there  were  priests 
imbued  with  the  spirit  of  true  religion, 
cultured,  refined  men  of  intellect.  They 
are  the  contrasting  types  one  finds  in 
every  religion. 

Contrary  to  the  general  idea,  Profes- 
sor Starr  discovered  that  Buddhism,  far 
from  being  dead  in  Korea,  is  a  vital  liv- 
ing force,  with  possibilities  for  future 
growth  and  development.  Recently  the 
priests  of  the  thirty  head  monasteries 
which  were  formerly  estranged,  each  a 
thing  apart,  dying  and  corrupt,  estab- 
lished a  union  to  further  their  common 
interests.  They  contribute,  according  to 
their  importance  and  wealth,  to  the  ex- 
penses of  a  central  office  in  Seoul  and 
to  the  fund  for  the  advancement  of 
Buddhism  in  Korea.  In  the  theological 
seminary  at  Seoul,  Professor  Starr 
found  eager  young  students,  anxious  to 
return  with  new  ideas  and  new  strength 
to  tlieir  mountain  monasteries.  The 
editor  of  a  magazine  for  Buddliist  propa- 
ganda is  the  son  of  a  Presbyterian  elder, 
educated  in  the  Catholic  schools  of 
Seoul,  and  now  official  interpreter  for 
the  Belgian  consul.  One  of  the  most 
promising  signs  of  the  new  vitality  of 
Korean  Buddhism  is  the  publication  of 
Buddhist  books  in  the  on-iimn,  the  script 
comprehensible  to  the  common  people. 
The  author  visited  Tongdo-sa,  a  great 
monastery  of  the  South,  on  Buddha's 
birthday.  The  nearest  railway  station 
is  ten  miles  away  and  the  monastery  is 
in  a  poorly  settled  mountain  district. 
Fifteen  thousand  people  had  come  for 
the  celebration.  One  of  the  events  was 
a  moving  picture  of  the  life  of  Buddha. 

All  of  which,  as  Professor  Starr  says, 
does  not  look  like  death. 

Although  monasteries  of  any  faith 
are  by  their  character  meditative  and 
not  necessarily  constructive  in  reform 
or  social  movements,  the  Korean  monas- 
teries are  undertaking  to  establish 
schools  for  children.  The  author  thinks 
that  Korean  Buddhism  is  destined  in  the 
future  to  play  an  important  political 
role.  "If  Korean  Buddhism  accepts  and 
co-operates  with  the  Japanese  control, 
it  will  become  the  mightiest  factor  that 
can  be  devised  to  make  Japan's  hold  on 
the  peninsula  secure.  If  hostile  to  Japan, 
when  the  crisis  comes,  as  it  surely  will 
come,  when  Japan  will  be  tried  out  again 


and  once  for  all  on  Korean  soil,  Korean 
Buddhism  may  be  the  decisive  element 
in  that  moment  of  test." 


AiiEKiCA  Save  riiK  Near  East,  by  Abra- 
ham Mitrie  Rihbany.  The  Beacon 
Press,  Boston,  1918,  pp.  164.  Price, 
$1.00. 

In  several  other  books  Mr.  Rihbany 
has  interpreted  Syria  (and  Palestine) 
the  land  of  his  birth,  to  America,  the 
land  of  his  citizenship.  Appealing  to 
her  to  become  the  guide  of  Syria  he 
would  now  interpret  to  America  in  the 
light  of  her  own  ideals,  a  duty  grown 
out  of  the  war.  He  proposes  that  Amer- 
ica assume  toward  Syria  a  protectorate 
similar  in  principle  to  the  one  held  over 
Cuba.  Her  own  experience  in  making 
a  nation  of  many  races  and  creeds 
augurs  well  for  success  with  Syria's 
racial  and  sectarian  problems  of  Jews, 
Mohammedans,  Christians,  Druses. 
Tliese  strong  distinctions  are  a  deter- 
mining factor  in  this  Oriental  country, 
and  explain  why  the  people  have  not 
revolted  against  Turkish  tyranny.  They 
also  result  in  the  lack  of  organization 
that  is  characteristic  of  Eastern  states  as 
contrasted  with  the  Western  nations 
whose  genius  and  boast  are  political 
amalgamation.  European  Powers,  to 
gain  "spheres  of  influence,"  favored 
these  differences  and  thus  unwittingly 
emphasized  them  as  surely  as  did  the 
Porte  in  its  "divide  and  rule"  policy. 

As  is  frequently  pointed  out,  Syria 
has  been  the  battleground  of  all  world 
<-onquest  schemes.  Her  geographical 
position  is  today  as  pivotal  as  ever. 
Germany  needed  her  to  flank  the  Berlin- 
Bagdad  Railroad;  England  needs  her  to 
buttress  the  Suez  Canal;  Prance  could 
use  her  as  a  pawn,  a  more  movable 
thing  than  a  flank  or  a  buttress.  Mr. 
Rihbany  calls  England  a  good  and  wise 
colonizer,  and  credits  France  with  im- 
proving the  Lebanon.  But  he  does  not 
want  Syria  to  be  made  a  colony,  and 
thus  put  into  European  politics,  as  the 
colony  of  England  or  France  must  be. 
He  no  more  assumes  that  the  country 
could  govern  itself  now  than  that  the 
Peace  Conference  will  leave  it  to  Tur- 
key. Of  the  solutions  offered  he  rejects 
Zionism,  as  unfair  to  the  large  non- 
Jewish  population;  a  monarchy  with 
Oriental  ruler  as  too  traditional  of 
tyranny;  and  sovereign  states  of  the  sev- 
eral provinces  as  sure  to  invite  Euro- 
pean interference.  His  own  idea  is  of 
a  federated  union  of  these  states  pat- 
terned on  the  American  plan  and 
tutored  by  America.  Also  he  speaks  in 
behalf  of  Armenia,  that  other  victim  of 
Turkish  misrule.  Taken  out  of  Euro- 
pean politics,  nationalized  but  not  West- 
ernized, he  awaits  with  confidence 
Syria's  future  as  a  free  people. 
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An   Open  Letter 

To  Our  Members 


Dear  Member: — 

Again  we  are  back  to  where  "Peace  on  earth,  good  will  to  men"  is  a  reality. 

As  your  message  of  peace  to  friend  and  relative,  may  we  suggest  an  annual  membership  to  the 
American  Asiatic  Association  with,  of  course,  the  subscription  to  ASIA  ? 

You  are  a  member  of  the  Association  and  a  reader  of  ASIA.  You  therefore  know  that  both 
fill  an  urgent  need  to  help  weld  the  peoples  of  this  earth  into  a  mutually  advantageous  under- 
standing. 

With  knowledge  comes  power.  The  Association  and  ASIA  help  spread  knowledge  about  our 
Eastern  brothers.  ASIA  is  as  vast  in  scope  as  the  continent  it  typifies.  Now  more  than  ever  should 
the  influence  of  the  Association  and  its  organ  be  distributed  among  a  wide  circle. 

You  can  help  do  this — can  aid  in  building  the  Association.  The 
success  and  growth  of  the  Association  and  with  it,  of  course,  its 
influence,  depend  upon  every  individual  member. 

A  good  way  for  you  to  help  is  to  bring  your  friends  and  relatives  into  the  Association  by  pre- 
senting them  with  an  annual  membership  which  includes  subscription  to  ASIA.  The  gift  will  be 
amply  appreciated  and  ASIA  will  serve  as  a  twelve  time  reminder  of  your  gift. 


To  each  member  sending  us 
an  annual  membership  (thb  is 
a  good  opportunity  to  extend 
your  membership)  to  the 
American  Asiatic  Association 
and  ASIA,  we  wfll  send  a 
heuidsome  map  of  Asia  with 
our  holiday  compliments.  Or 
we  will  send  this  map  to  the 
person  in  whose  name  the 
membership  and  subscription 
are  entered.  This  map  is  34" 
X  38"  printed  on  fine  quality 


map  paper,  and  is  inveJuable 
showing  the  vast  economic 
resources  open  to  America. 


Special 

Map  of  Asia 

Free 


A  membership  to  the  Am- 
erican Asiatic  Association 
and  subscription  to  ASIA  re- 
flect a  high  valuation  both 
on  the  donor  and  recipient. 

We  will ,  if  you  so  wish,  send 
the  recipient  an  appropriate 
card  announcing  your  gift 
and  holiday  greetings. 

With  the  compliments  of 
the  season,  we  are, 
Very  truly  yours, 

John  Foord,  Secretary. 


MEMBERSHIP  PAYMENT  FOR  HOLIDAY 

^^^'^  Map     of     .isia 

JOHN  FOORD,   Secretary  ^^"    ^    3S"    to 

'^'^^l,*^*"  Asiatic  Association     ^  ^^^^ 

627  Lexington  Ave.,  N.  Y. 

I  enclose  $3.00  for  Associate  Membership  in 
the  American  Asiatic  Association  with  sub- 
scription for  one  year  to  ASIA — -Journal  of  the 
American  Asiatic  Association,  both  to  be  en- 
tered in  the  name  of  the  person  designated, 
for  which  $2.75  of  the  annual  $3.00  dues  is 
payment. 
Name  of  New  Member 

Address     

Business    or  1 

Profession      J 

Send  Map  and  Portraits  Free 

Name  of  Member  making  payment 

M12 


Extra 
Inducement 

As  an  added  extra  in- 
ducement, provided  your 
membership  enrollment  is 
received  by  December  24th, 
1918,  we  will  include  two 
very  attractive  reproduc- 
tions in  color  of  Men  of 
East  Asia.  These  are  from 
the  original  water  colors  by 
Willard       Straight.  They 

measure    9^4    x    13  inches. 

This  is  the  last  issue  of 
ASIA  which  will  be  on  gen- 
eral sale  at  your  dealers. 
You  may  take  advantage 
of  this  offer  cither  direct 
through  the  American  Asi- 
atic Association  or  through 
your  local  dealer. 


MEMBERSHIP    RENEWAL 

JOHN  FOORD,  Secretary  •'^^"f     "^    /"'' 

American  Asiatic  Association     -'^      *'    ^"      '° 

627  Lexington  Ave.,  N,  Y.         '"-  J'"'  FREE. 

I  enclose  $3.00  for  renewal  of  my  Associate 
Membership  in  the  American  Asiatic  Associa- 
tion with  subscription  for  one  year  to  ASIA — ■ 
Journal  of  the  American  Asiatic  Association, 
for  which  $2.75  of  the  annual  $3.00  dues  is 
payment. 

Name     

Address     

Business    or  ) 

Profession      j 

Send   Map   and  Portraits    Fr-'- 
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SALES    SUCCESS 

IN    THE 

PHILIPPINES 

depends  upon  the  same  principles 
which  govern  selling  success  in  the 
United  States 


Y^OU  must  know  the  Philippine  field,  the  needs 
^  and  customs  of  the  people,  and  you  must  know 
how  to  reach  the  consumer  in  order  that  a  demand 
and  sale  may  be  created  for  the  goods  which  you 
desire  to  introduce. 

Ninety  percent  of  the  retailers  in  the  Islands  are 
Chinese.    Ten  percent  are  Spaniards  and  Filipinos. 


An  advertising  or  selling  ap- 
peal, to  be  successful  in  the 
Islands,  must  be  directed  to 
many  nationalities,  necessitating 
the  use  of  eleven  languages. 

We  maintain  an  organization, 
which  efficiently  covers  the 
Islands,  composed  of  men  who 
know  the  conditions,  the  cus- 
toms and  the  people.  If  yours 
is  a  problem  of  Philippine  dis- 
tribution call  upon  or  write  to 
our  nearest  office. 


^ 


-=s 


PAGIFIC  QOnnEROIAL  OOdPAnr 


SYDNEY.    AUSTRALIA 
SAN   FRANCISCO 


MAN  I  LA 

NEW   YORK 


KOBE.   clAPAN 
SEATTLE 
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triGHLY  developed  Domestic  and  Foreign  Departments 
each  organized  to  render  a  specialized  service  enable 
the    Irving   to   meet   every   requirement   of  international 
commercial  banking. 

IRVING  NATIONAL  BANK 


WOOLWORTH    BUILDING, 


NEW    YORK 


A  COMMERCIAL  BANK  NATIONAL  AND  INTERNATIONAL 


Factory  and 
Laboratories: 
ASHLAND, 
MASS. 


usc&cco 


w 


Cable 
Address: 

'MANHATTAN 
TRADING, 
NEW  YORK" 


Manhattan  Trading  Corporation 

Exporters  and  Importers 

2  Rector  Street, 
NEW  YORK,  N.Y. 

Export  Agents! 

U.  S.  COLOR-&  Chemical  Co.,  Inc. 
BOSTON,  MASS. 

Manufacturers  of 
ACID    COLORS,   CHROME   COLORS 
DIRECT,  BASIC  and  SULPHUR  COLORS 

Send  for  product  samples  and  dyed  shades 

Special  attention  given  to  Exporting  Colors  in  tins 
by  Parcel  Post  to  get  quick  delivery  to  the  Far  East. 


You  will  sell  "Yale" 
because  the  knowledge  of 
millions  counts. 

When  men  wisli  to  make  certain 
the  sectirilyoi  their  locks;  demand 
real  protection  for  their  residences, 
families  and  valuables,  they  use 
YALE  locks  and  hardware. 

They  know  that  YALE  superiority  is  based  on 
universal  use;  on  endurinp,  satisfactory  service 
even  under  extraordin.iry  conditions. 
Your  clientele  wants  the  tr.ide  mark  standards 
YALE  means — in  design,  in  materials,  in  work- 
manship— all  combimd  in  an  ideal  which  makes 
the  name  'YALE'  the  leader  for  security  and 
protection — in  the  World's  Markets. 

Write  for  iUustratvd  dcscrip- 
tive   catalog   and  prices. 

The  Yale  &  Towne  Mfg.  Co. 

New  York  City,   U.  S.  A. 

Makers  of  the  Yah-  Chain  Hoists 
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cJ.ROIiAND  KayGO. 

International  Advertisers, 

Established   in  Chicago,   1904 

Conway  Building.  Chicago 

18  East  41st  St.,  New  York 

And  at  Sydney,  Cape  Town,  Tokyo 

Australia,  New  Zealand,  India, 
South  Africa,  China,  Japan, 
Dutch  East  Indies,  Central  and 
South  America.  These  are  gen- 
erally looked  upon  as  non-manu- 
facturing countries.  Nearly  all 
manufactured  goods  are  im- 
ported either  from  Europe  or 
the  United  States.  Conditions 
in  Europe  have  made  it  almost 
impossible  for  manufacturers  in 
European  countries  to  export 
their  product  to  those  countries, 
vyho  in  past  years  have  been 
buying  largely  from  them.  Man- 
ufacturers in  the  United  States 
can  export  their  product  and 
establish  themselves  firmly  in 
the  countries  mentioned. 

An  International 
Advertising  Service 

To  assist  manufacturers  in  de- 
veloping their  trade  abroad,  we 
have  maintained  for  the  past 
fourteen  years  an  International 
Advertising  Company  with 
offices  in  the  United  States, 
Great  Britain,  Australia,  Japan, 
South  Africa  and  Latin-America. 
We  are  entrusted  with  the  ad- 
vertising of  the  leading  manu- 
facturers of 

Automobiles 

Firearms  and  Ammunition 

Powder  and  Explosives 

Fountain  Pens 

Typewriters  and   Adding 
Machines 

Bedsteads 

Agricultural  Machinery  and 
Implements 

Machinery  and  Machinery 
Accessories 

Household  Utilities 

Iron  and  Steel  Products 

Automobile  Accessories 

Tyres 

Building   Material,  etc. 

We  have  acted  for  such  manu- 
facturers for  many  years  and 
our  list  of  clients  is  steadily 
increasing. 

We  should  be  glad  to  give  fur- 
ther information  to  all  manu- 
facturers interested  in  extend- 
ing their  business  abroad. 

John  Haddon  &  Co. 

International  Advertising, 

EstabKsbed  in  the  City  of  London,  1814 
Salisbury  Square,  London,  E.  C,  4 


STATEMENT  OF  THE  OWNERSHIl", 
MANAGEMENT,  CIRCULATION,  ETC., 
REQUIRED  BY  THE  ACT  OF  CON- 
GRESS OF  AUGUST  24,  1912, 

of  Asia,  Journal  of  the  American  Asi- 
atic Association,  published  monthly,  at 
New  York,  N.  Y.,  for  Oct.  1,  1918,  State 
of  New  York,  County  of  New  York. 

Before  me,  a  Notary  Public  in  and 
for  tlie  State  and  county  aforesaid,  per- 
sonally appeared  Ira  H.  Patchin,  who, 
having  been  duly  sworn  according  to 
law,  deposes  and  says  that  he  is  the 
Business  Manager  of  Asia.  Journal  of 
the  American  Asiatic  Association,  and 
that  the  following  is,  to  the  best  of  his 
knowledge  and  belief,  a  true  statement 
of  the  ownership,  management,  etc.,  of 
the  aforesaid  publication  for  the  date 
shown  in  the  above  caption,  required  by 
the  Act  of  August  24,  1912,  embodied  in 
section  443,  Postal  Laws  and  Regula- 
tions, to  wit: 

1.  That  the  names  and  addresses  of 
the  publisher,  editor,  managing  editor, 
and  business  managers  are: 

Publisher,  Louis  D.  Froelick,  627  Lex- 
ington Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  Editor, 
John  Foord,  627  Lexington  Ave.,  New- 
York,  N.  Y'.;  Managing  Editor,  Louis  D. 
Froelick,  627  Lexington  Ave.,  New 
Y'ork,  N.  Y.;  Business  Manager,  Ira  H. 
Patchin,  627  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 

2.  That  the  owners  are:  Asia  Publish- 
in?  Co.,  Inc.  (Owner),  627  Lexington 
Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  A.  W.  Fiedler 
(Trustee  for  John  Foord,  L.  D.  Froe- 
lick), 120  Broadway,  New  Y'ork,  N.  Y".; 
G.  H.  Rennick  (Trustee  for  Robert  H. 
Patchin.  Ira  H.  Patchin),  120  Broadway, 
New  Y'ork,  N.  Y'.;  Willard  Straight,  120 
Broadway,  New  Y'ork,  N.  Y. 

3.  That  the  known  bondholders,  mort- 
gagees, and  other  security  holders  own- 
ing or  holding  1  per  cent  or  more  of 
total  amount  of  bonds,  mortgages,  or 
other  securities  are;  Willard  Straight, 
120  Broadway,  New  Y'ork,  N.  Y. 

4.  That  the  two  paragraphs  next  above, 
giving  the  names  of  the  owners,  stock- 
holders, and  security  holders,  if  any, 
contain  not  only  the  list  of  stockholders 
and  security  holders  as  they  appear 
upon  the  books  of  the  company  but  also, 
in  cases  where  the  stockholder  or  secur- 
ity holder  appears  upon  the  books  of  the 
company  as  trustee  or  in  any  other  fidu- 
ciary relation,  the  name  of  the  person 
or  corporation  for  whom  such  trustee 
is  acting,  is  given;  also  that  the  said 
two  paragraphs  contain  statements  em- 
bracing affiant's  full  knowledge  and 
belief  as  to  the  circumstances  and  con- 
ditions under  which  stockholders  and 
security  holders  who  do  not  appear  upou 
the  books  of  the  company  as  trustees, 
hold  stock  and  securities  in  a  capacity 
other  than  that  of  a  bona  fide  owner; 
and  this  affiant  has  no  reason  to  believe 
that  any  other  person,  association,  or 
corporation  has  any  interest  direct  or 
Indirect  in  the  said  stock,  bonds,  or 
other  securities  than  as  so  stated  by  him. 

Iea  H.  Patchin, 
Business  Manager. 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me 
this  16th  day  of  October,  1918.  A.  W. 
Fiedler.  ( My  commission  expires  March 
30,  1920.) 


KwongYuen&Co.,1nc. 

Chinese     Importers 

OBJECTS  of  ART 
JADES  are(/ IVORY 
EMBROIDERIES 
T  E  A  K  W  0  0  D 
PORCELAINS 
KIMONOS 
HANDBAGS 


541      FIFTH     AVENUE 

(\ear   ISlh  Street) 

NEW         YORK         CITY 

CANTON  HONGKONG 

18  Fook  Shing  St.  145  Connaught  R'd 

. . 


per  copy 
60  cents 


8  copies  per  annum 
$4.80 


The  Asiatic  Review 

(Ftrmcrlji  The  Asiatic  Qiurterij  Rem*:  founded  1811) 


FEATURES: 

Leading  Articles  on 

Asiatic  Affairs 

By  Specialists. 

Articles  on  Oriental  Art, 

Archaeology  and 

Religion. 

Proceedings  of  the  East 
India  Association. 
Summaries    of     Lectures    and 
Papers    of    Other    Leading 
Asiatic  Societies  in  London. 
Literary  Supplement: 
Books  on  Asia,  Orientalia,  Gen- 
eral    Literature    and     Fiction. 
Reviews  of  Current  Periodicals. 
Commercial  Section. 
Illustrations. 

Published  evtry  »ix  weeks  by 

EAST  AND  WEST  LIMITED 

3  Victoria  St.,     London,  S.  W.  I.,  England 

Agents  in    V.  S.  A. 
Brcntmo,  5th  Ave.  and  27th  St.  New  York 
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FINE    PORCELAINS 
BRONZES 
DINNER  £r  TEA  SETS 


SILK   EMBROIDERIES 

JADES 
ARTISTIC  JEWELRY 


CHINESE    OBJECTS    OF  ART 
INTERIOR    DECORATIONS 


Established    1902 


Long  Sang  Ti 

Chinese  Curio  Co.,  Ltd. 


SHANGHAI  IMPORTERS  CANTON 

323      FIFTH      AVENUE 

Near  33rd  Street 

NEW  YORK 

TELEPHONE     MURRAY     HILL     1678 
CABLE     ADDRESS     LONGSANGTl 


LAI'YUAN  gr  CO. 


C.  T.  LOO 


55  7    Fifth    Avenue,     New  York 


Chinese  Antiques 


BRANCHES 
PA  RIS  —  SHANGHAI 


PEKIN 


SOY   KEE   €r   COMPANY 

AT 

7^9  MOTT  STREET 
NEW  YORK  CITY 

(Chinatown) 


For  the  Christmas  Holiday  Trade 

We  Have  the  Largest  Stock 

of  Chinese    Art  Ware 

Ready  for  Delivery. 

We  Make  a   Specialty  of  High 

Grade  Chinese  Embroideries, 

Interior  Decorations,  Porce' 

iains. Vases,  lardinieres, 

and    Novelties. 
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Schenectady 
Works  of  the 
General  Electric  Company 


F^sss^iijs^^.i*' 


Factories  of  the  General  Electric  Company 


Schenectady,  N.  Y. 
Harrison,  N.J. 
Cleveland,  o. 


West  Lynn,  Mass. 
Newark,  N.J. 
FORT  Wayne,  Ind. 


PiTTSFiELD,  Mass. 
Watsessing,  N.  J. 
Erie,  Pa. 


THE  General  Electric  Company  manufactures  electrical  apparatus  for 
light  and  power  plants,  from  the  smallest  to  the  largest  sizes,  includ- 
ing electric  generators,  to  be  driven  by  steam  or  water  power,  transmission 
and  line  material,  switchboards,  insulators,  wire  and  cable,  instruments, 
transformers,  etc. 

This  company  can  supply  wiring  devices  for  every  purpose,  including 
sockets,  plugs,  receptacles,  fuses,  cutouts,  wire  and  cable — in  fact,  everything 
pertaining  to  the  wiring  of  homes,  offices,  public  buildings  and  factories. 

For  mining  service  this  Company  makes  mining  locomotives,  motor-driven 
hoists,  blowers,  pumps,  etc.  For  industrial  power  service  it  manufactures 
electric  motors,  from  the  smallest  to  the  largest  size,  for  every  purpose 
where  power  is  required. 

The  General  Electric  Company  is  also  the  largest  producer  of  incan- 
descent lamps  in  the  world  for  street  lighting,  for  homes  and  offices, 
stores  and  public  buildings. 


GENERAL  ELECTRIC  COMPANY  of  NEW  YORK 

'^Representatives  in  the  Far  East: 

CHINA— Andersen,  Meyer  3C  Company,  Ltd.,  Shanghai 

DUTCH  east  INDIES— General  Electric  Company,  Soerabaya,  Java 

JAPAN— Mitsui  Bussan  Kaisha,  Ltd.,Tokio ;  Bagnall  &  Hilles,  Yokohama;  General  Electric  Co. .Yokohama 

KOREA— Mitsui  Bussan  Kaisha,  Ltd.,  Seoul 

PHILIPPINES— Pacific  Commercial  Company,  Manila 

General  Representati'ves  outside  of  Japan 

American  General  Electric  Edison  Corporation  of  China,  Shanghai. 
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United  States  Rubber  Building 
Neiu  York  City 


Based  on  More  Than 
Three  Quarters  of  a 
Century  of  Experience 

In  1839  Charles  Goodyear  discovered 
the  way  to  vulcanize  rubber.  In  1842  he 
granted  to  Leverett  Candee  the  first  li- 
cense to  manufacture  rubber  goods  under 
his  patents.  L.  Candee  &  Co.  was  formed 
to  manufacture  rubber  shoes. 

Shortly  after,  licenses  were  granted  to 
the  National  India  Rubber  Co.  which 
had  been  founded  in  1840,  to  Goodyear's 
Metallic  Rubber  Shoe  Co.  in  1843,  and  a 
number  of  the  other  early  rubber  goods 
manufacturers. 

These  and  many  other  pioneers  in  the 
rubber  industry  have  grown,  developed, 
perfected  their  processes,  and  with  all  of 
their  accumulated  experience  have  joined 
with  a  number  of  later  companies  to  form 
the  United  States  Rubber  Company,  the 
largest  rubber  manufacturer  in  the 
\vorld. 

From  the  47  great  factories  of  the  United 
States  Rubber  Company  the  world  is 
served  today  with  a  tremendous  supply 
of  all  styles  of  rubber  footwear,  can- 
vas rubber-soled  shoes,  weather- 
proof clothing,  tires  for  automobiles, 
motor  trucks  and  all  other  vehicles, 
druggists'  rubber  goods,  insulated 
wire,  soles  and  heels,  belting,  hose, 
packing,  mechanical  and  moulded 
rubber  goods  of  every  description — 

Each  of  a  uniform  quality  resulting 
from  knowledge  based  on  more  than 
three  quarters  of  a  century  of  experience. 


United  States  Rubber  Company 
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Imperial   Japanese    and    U.    S.    Mail    Line. 

From  SAN  FRANCISCO  to  JAPAN,  CHINA  and  PHILIPPINES 

Calling  at  Honolulu,  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Nagasaki,  Shanghai,  Hongkong. 

Fast  and  frequent  service  by  the  palatial  liners 

S.  S.    "SHINYO  MARU"   22,000  Tons.   Triple  Screw  Turbine,  21  knots 

S.  S.     "TENYO   MARU"   22,000  Tons.   Triple  Screw  Turbine,  21  knots. 

S.  S.    "KOREA   MARU"   20,000  Tons.   Twin  Screw,  18  knots. 

S.  S.   "SIBERIA  MARU"   20,000  Tons.   Twin  Screw,  ISknoU. 

These  steamships  present  the  farthest  advance  in  the  science  of  shipbuilding,  being  equipped  with 
every  modern  device  for  the  safety,  convenience,  comfort  and  entertainment  of  passengers,  including 
Wireless  Telegraph,  Automatic  Safety  Devices,  Electric  Lights  in  every  berth.  Electric  Fans  in  every 
Stateroom,  Porcelain  Bathtubs,  Steam  Laundry,  Open-air  Gymnasium,  Moving  Picture  Shows, 
Swimming  Tanks,  Orchestral   Concerts. 

Perfect  Service  —  Unequalled  Cuisine 

For  rates,   reservations  and   information  address 

GENERAL  OFFICE  FOR  AMERICA,  625  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Hongkong  and 
Shanghai  Bank- 
ing Corporation 

Paid-up  Capital,  $15,000,000 

(Hongkong  Currency) 
Reserve  Funds, 
In  Gold    ..  .$15,000,000 
In  Silver  .  .  .    19,500,000 

$34,500,000 
Reserve  Liability  of 
Proprietors  .$15,000,000 

Court  of  Directors  and 
Head  Office  in  Hongkong 

London  Bankers — 
London  County  &  West- 
minster Bank,  Ltd. 
Grant  drafts,  issue  Let- 
ters of  Credit  for  Travel- 
lers, and  negotiate  or  col- 
lect bills  payable  at  the 
principal  cities  of  Europe, 
Asia  and  America. 

WADE  GARD'NER,Agent 
36  Wall  Street,  New  York 


PRINCE    LINE 

BRAZIL  SERVICE: 
Pemambuco,  Bahia,  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  Seintos. 


RIVER  PLATE  SERVICE: 

Montevideo,  La  Plata,  Buenos  Aires  and 

Rosario 


AFRICAN  SERVICE: 

Cape   Town,    Algoa   Bay,    Eaist   London,    Port 

Natal,  Delagoa  Bay  amd  Beira. 


AMERICAN-ASIATIC  S.  S.  CO. 

FAR  EAST  SERVICE: 

Vladivostok,      Yokohamci,      Kobe,      Shanghai, 

Hong  Kong,   Manila  and  Singapore. 


Sailings    on    Application. 

Loading   Berth: 

Prince  Line  Pier,  foot  45th  Street,   Brooklyn. 

FURNESS,  WITHY  &  CO.,  Ltd. 

GENERAL  AGENTS 
Furness  House,      Whitehall  Street,       New  York  City 


Punch,  Edye  &.  Co., 

Incorporated 


Established  1847 


lip  Brokers 


NEW  YORK 

Cable  Address-'TUNCH,  NEW  YORK" 
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The  Biggest  Question  of  the  Export  Business  Today 

HOW  TO  SHIP 

Ask     CALDWELL     &     COMPANY 

SIXTY-ONE    YEARS    AS    FOREIGN     FREIGHT    CONTRACTORS 

TRANS-PACIFIC    TRADE    OUR    SPECIALTY  SHIPMENTS    HANDLED    TO 

sohc.t.ne  Agent,  ^^L  PARTS  OF  THE  WORLD 

OSAKA    SHOSEN     KAISHA    and    NIPPON     YUSEN     KAISHA 

NEW  YORK         BOSTON  PHILADELPHIA         DETROIT         CHICAGO         SAN  FRANCISCO         SEATTLE 


W.  R.  GRACE  &  CO. 

MERCHANTS 

New  York 
Seattle  San  Francisco  New  Orleans 


IMPORTS 

All  Raw  Materials  from  the  Far  East,  South  and  Central  America 

EXPORTS 

All  American  Products  and  Manufactures 


The  Grace  China  Co. 

SHANGHAI 


HOUSES  AND  AGENCIES  IN  ALL  THE  PRINCIPAL  CITIES  OF  ASIA—EUROPE— 
SOUTH  AMERICA— CENTRAL  AMERICA 


STEAMSHIP  AGENTS 

GRACE     LINE 

Direct  Sailings  from  New  York  for 

CHILE    —   PERU   —    ECUADOR   —   BOLIVIA 


Grace  Brothers  &  Co.,  Ltd.  W.  R.  Grace  &  Co.'s  Bank 

LONDON  NEW  YORK 
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TRANS-  CONTINENTAL  FREIGHT    CO. 


mm 


COHSOUDKmRSv 

MERCHANDISE 
IN  THROUGH  CARS 
TO  ALL  PORTS*.CALL 
IN  THE  ORIENT 
MANILA'CHINA'JAnUI 

-•'PHILIPPINES 

THROUGH  BILLS'IMMNG 

PROMPT  SERVICE 


sssssjife 


EIFiciiMS<naM  Export 

SlivciiFilslsalMs~«bH('' 

Jlfun'EistM«-Ai»Mi 

CtHna-Ruslu-PtiilippiaM 

I  CoKoidaMExporlCn 

?  coHMcla^'ifilhSteiiie 

from  Sin  Frmeis. 


Consolidated   Service 

THINK  for  a  moment  of  the  results  secured  from  the  consolidation  of  effort 
on  the  part  of  the  Allies  in  this  great  world's  war. 
Think  of  oceans  made  safe   for  peaceful  commerce,  of  the   foe  driven  back, 
ever  back  toward   that   land   wherein   was   hatched   the   greatest   crime   against 
humanity  the  world  has  ever  known,  of  the  glorious  victory  of  the  .\llies. 

Consolidation  pays,  whether  it  be  the  consolidation  of  nations  or  of  freight. 
Facts  fresh  from  bloody  fields  of  war  prove  the  former.  Facts  quoted  by 
hundreds  of  satisfied  shippers  prove  the  latter — prove  the  real  value  of 

Trans  -  Continental  Freight  Co. 

Consolidated  Car  Service 

Consolidated  Cars  of  General  .Merchandise  loaded  at  our  36th  Street  Warehouse.  New 
York,  for  Japan,  China.  Philippine  Islands  and  all  Oriental  ports,  connecting  with  steamers 
at  San  Francisco,  Seattle,  Tacoma.  and  V^ancouver. 

At  Boston,  a  new  and  centrally  located  warehouse,  and  enlarged  facilities  for  the  con- 
solidation of  General  Merchandise  for  all  the  above  Oriental  ports. 

Consolidated  car  shipments  of  cotton  piece  goods  for  the  Philippine  Islands. 

At  Chicago,  Consolidated  Car  Service  to  China,  Japan  and  Philippines,  and  Consolidated 
Machinery  Car  Service  to  all  the  above  points. 

T-C.  F.  CO.  SfTz-ice.  "The  S^r:iVc  7vhich  is  differfnt".  is  ready  to  meet  your  demands. 
Ready  to  save  you  Time.  Trouble,  yes,  and  Dollars  in  transportation  expense.  Rates? 
They  change  too  often  to  quote  them  here,  but  call  us  up  and  get  them  and  more,  get 
the  lowest  rates  and  th^  highest  possible  forwarding  ser'Aee — ser:n(e  which  points  the 
way  to   save  dollars,   delays   and   dama<^fs    on   your  Irei^hl    shipments. 

Trans-Continental  Freight  Company 


Woolworth  Building 

General  Office:  203  Dearbon  St. 

Old    South    Bldg.,    Seattle 
Monadnock    Bldg.,    San    Francisco 
Van   Nuys    Bldg.,    Los   Angeles 

Write    the    Nearest    Office 


New  York 
Chicago 
Old    South    Bldg.,    Boston 
Ellicolt    Square.    Buffalo 
Union  Trust  Bldg.,   Cincinnati 


IH^      1 

im 

China  and  Japan 

Trading  Company 

limited 

80  Maiden  Lane 
NEW  YORK 


No.    4    and    5    East    India    Ave., 
Leadenhall  St.,  London,  E.  C. 

No.  .3  Lloyds  House,  Albert  Sq., 
Manchester. 

No.  42  Kiangse  Road,  Shanghai, 
Cliiiia. 

JAPAN 

No.  89     Yaniashita  Clio,  Yoko- 
hama. 

No.  88     Naka  Machi,  Kobe. 

No.  20     Nakanoshima  7  Chome. 
Osaka. 


Exporters 
and  Importers 


J.P.STEVENS 
&C0. 

Commission  Merchants 

NEW  YORK 
ROSTON  CHICAGO 

Standard  Cotton  Fabrics 
for  EXPORT  TRADES 

including 

Shirtings,  Sheetings,  Drills, 
Twills,  Print  Cloths,  Tick- 
ings, Flannelettes,  Crashes. 


PEI^ERMFG.CO. 
BELTON  MILLS 
METHUEN  CO. 
GLENN  LOWRY 
MFG.  CO. 


Products    of 

PEMBERTON  CO 

ARAGON  MILLS 

DUNEAN  MILLS 

WATTS  MILLS 
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Standard  Oil  Company  of  New  York 

New  York 


26  Broadway 


The  Mark  of  Quality 

Socony  Products 

Illuminating  Oils  Lubricating  Oils 

Gasoline  and  Motor  Spirits 
Lamps,  Stoves  and  Heaters 

Road  Oils  and  Material  for  Road  Building 
Paraffine  Wax  and  Candles 


BRANCH    OFFICES    IN    PRINCIPAL    CITIFS    OF 

Japan  Siain  I"'li!|      ^  ^.  . 

China  IMiilippiiie  Islands  South   Atrica 

Indo-China  Straits  Scttk-nunts  The  Levant 

Netherlands  India 
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IMPERIAL  GOVERNMENT 
RAILWAYS  OF  JAPAN 


MALLET  LOCOMOTIVE 

Total  Weight  of  Engine,  140,500  pounds;  Diameter  of  Drivers,  49 
inches;  Boiler  Pressure,  200  pounds;  Cylinders,  15'/^  and  24J/2  x  24 
inches;  Maximum  Tractive  Power,   30,600  pounds. 


Twenty-four  of  these  engines 
were  delivered  to  the  Imperial 
Government  Railw^ays  of  Japan. 

The  experience  of  the  American 
Locomotive  Company  in  design- 
ing and  building  locomotives  for 
all  classes  of  railroad  construc- 
tion and  operation  dates  back  to 
1835.  Back  of  each  design  is 
also  the  experience  gained 
in  building  over  60,000  loco- 
motives. 

AMERICAN  LOCOMOTIVE  COMPANY 

30  CHURCH  STREET,  New  York,  U.  S.  A. 
AMERICAN  LOCOMOTIVE  SALES  CORPORATION 

Export  Representatives  in  all  Foreign  Countries,  except  Canada 

30  CHURCH  STREET,  NEW  YORK,  U.  S.  A. 

Cable  Address:  LOCOMOTIVE,  NEWYORK 

REPRESENTATIVES 
CHINA— Mitsui  &  Company,  Mitsui  Bussan  Kaisha,  Tientsin 
JAPAN — Mitsui  &  Company,  1  Suruga  Cho,  Tokyo 
RUSSIA — Russian  American  Trading  Corporation,  Nevsky  1,  Petrograd 


Cotton  Goods 
for  Export 

GREAT  FALLS  MFG.  CO. 

DWIGHT  MANUFACTUR. 
ING  CO. 

LYMAN  MILLS 

HARMONY  MILLS 

JOHN  P.  KING  MFG.  CO. 


Sateens 

Twills 

Anchor  Sheetings 

White  Goods 

Print  Cloth 

Sheetings  and  Drills 


Minot,  Hooper  &  Co. 

NEW  YORK        BOSTON 


LD.CORDES&CO. 


FOR    EXPORT 


16  and  18  Exchange  Place 
NEW  YORK 
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Cable  Address  "BOWRING"  Codes  Used— Western  Union,  ABC,  5th  Edition,  Bentley's 

BOWRING    &    CO. 

17  Battery  Place  -  -  New  York,  U.  S.  A. 

Exporters  and  Importers 

Chemicals  Manila  Hemp 

Dyes  Cocoanut  Oil  in  barrels 

Machinery  China  Wood  Oil 

Oils  Copra,  Bee's  Weoc 

Steel  Products  Dried  Peas  and  Beans 

General  Merchandise  Castor  Beans 

Our  facilities  enable  us  to  render  Prompt  and  Efficient  Service  at  Minimum  Charges. 


Joshua  L.  Baily  &  Co. 

Dry  Goods  Commission  Merchants 


Philadelphia 
1508   Walnut   St. 

Baltimore 

100  RoUins  Bldg. 

Atlanta 

242   Equitahle  Bldg. 

New  York 

39  &  41  Thomas  Street— 217  Church  St. 

Chicago 

160  West  Jackson  Bl'vd 

Cincinnati 

1UU9  Mercantile   Library  Bldg 

BoetoD 

31  Bedford  St. 

St.  Louis 

610  Century  Bldg. 

Seattle 

418  Railway  Exchange 

St.  Paul— 203  Endicott  Bldg. 

San  Francisco- 

-916 

Postal 

Telegraph  Bldg. 

Sheetings,  Shirtings,  Drills,  Canton  Flannels,  Flannelettes,  Domets, 
Denims,    Tickings,  Ginghams,  and   all  kinds  of  Cotton    Goods. 


BLISS,  FABYAN  &  CO. 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

Bates  Manufacturing  Company,  Androscoggin  Mills, 

Lacunia  Mills,  Boston  Duck  Company, 

Warren  Cotton  Mills,  Thorndike  Company, 

Edwards  Manufacturing  Company,  Cordis  Mills, 

Otis  Company, — Underwear,  Hill  Manufacturing  Company, 

Columbian  Manufacturing  Company,  Otis  Company, — Palmer  Mills, 
Pepperell  Manufacturing  Company. 

NEW  YORK       -       BOSTON        -        CHICAGO 
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Company 


SMITH,  HOGG  &  CO. 

BOSTON.144  Essex  Street        NEW  YORK.115-117  Worth  Street 
CHICAGO.  160  W.  Jackson  Boulevard 

Standard  Woven  Cotton  Fabrics 

for  EXPORT 


Everett  Mills 


Pin  Checks 

Plain  Denims 

32  INCH  Madras 

Prescott  Stripes 

32  INCH  Fine  Zephyrs 

Double  and  Twist  Denims 

Print  Cloth  and  Twills 

Massachusetts  Suitings 

Brown  Sheetings  and  Shirtings 

Massachusetts  Downap  Blankets 

Brown  Cotton  Flannels 

Bleached  and  Unbleached  Shaker  Flannel 

28  INCH.  32  INCH.  36  INCH  Work  Shirt  Materials 

produced  by 
Massachusetts  Cotton  Mills  York  Manufacturing  Co. 

Everett  Mills  Massachusetts  Mills  In  Georgia 

TheTrjon  Co.  Floyd  Cotton  Mills 

Ware  Shoals  Mfg.  Co. 


Eden  Cloth 
Brown  Drills 
Blue  Drills 
Seersuckers 
Dress  Ginghams 
Cheviots 
Cotton  Ducks 
Hickory  Stripes 
Osnaburgs 
Checks  and  Plaids 
Covert  Cloth 
Scout  Cloth 
Cotton  Blankets 


Massachusetts  Cotton  Mills 


**  'N  U.5  P^^' 

York  Manufacturing  Co. 


Locomotives  For  The  Far  East 


A  Baldwin   Locomotive  for  Service  in  China 

Every  locomotive  should  be  suitably  designed  to  meet  the  conditions  un- 
der which  it  is  to  operate.  This  is  just  as  true  of  locomotives  built  for  Far 
Eastern  Countries,  as  it  is  of  those  shipped  to  other  parts  of  the  w^orld. 

Baldwin  experience  includes  the  building  of  many  locomotives  for  ser- 
vice in  China,  Japan  and  other  countries  of  the  Far  East.  This  experience  is 
a  guarantee  that  Baldwin  locomotives  for  the  Orient  will  be  fitted  for  the 
work  they  have  to  do. 

Baldwin  Gasoline  Locomotives  are  recommended  for  light  industrial 
and  special  service,  where  conditions  are  favorable  to  their  use.  They  arc 
fully  described  in  Record  No.  85. 

THE    BALDWIN    LOCOMOTIVE    WORKS 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  U.  S.  A. 

London  Office :— 34  Victoria  St.,  S.  W. 

Cable  Addresses: — "Baldwin,  Philadelphia",^"Fribald,  London" 

Agents : — 

J      Andersen,  Meyer  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Shanghai,  China  Sale  &  Frazar,  Ltd.,  Tokyo,  Japan 
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LAWRENCE  &  CO. 

COMMISSION    MERCHANTS 

Selling  Agents  for 

Pacific  Mills  Ipswich  Mills  Ipswich  Mills  (o^i"^.) 

Merrimack  Mfg.  Co.      Boston  Mfg.  Co.      Whittenton  Mfg.  Co. 

These  Mills  are  the  world's  foremost  makers  of  bleached,  printed  and 
dyed  Cotton  Goods  of  every  description,  Cotton  Warp  and  All  Wool  Dress 
'  Fabrics,  Corduroys,  Khakis,  Velveteens,  Gray  Cloths,  Medium,  and  fine 
Ginghams,  Full  and  Crib  size  Cotton  Blankets,  Men's,  Women's  and 
Children's  Seamless  Hosiery,  Shoe  Linings,  Leather  Substitutes,  etc., 
adapted  for  both  domestic  and  foreign  requirements  in  every  respect. 

BOSTON  CHICAGO  NEW  YORK  ST.  LOUIS  PHILADELPHIA 

SAN  FRANCISCO  LONDON,  ENGLAND 

T?  -V-  i\r\fi-  T^cxT\ct  fi-m  on  -t-     Address  all  correspondence  from  foreign  countries  to 
Il/ApUll  -Lftipdl  LlUClll     LAWRENCE  &  CO.,  24  Thomas  Street,  New  York 


CONVERSE    &    COMPANY 

SELLING  AGENTS 

79-81  Worth  Street 

Chambrays  Cotton  Dress  Goods        Brown  Sheetings        Osnaburgs 

Outing  Flannels         Wide  Sheetings  Ducks  Sheets 

Ginghams  Pillow-ceises  Drills  Pillow  Tubings 

Kelsey  Fabrics 

Bleached  Muslins,   Cambrics,  Nainsooks,   Interlinings, 

White  Goods,  Wciah  Goods,  Shirtings, 

Washington  Prints,  Percales,  Turkey  Reds 

THE  ABOVE  FABRICS  ARE  ESPECIALLY  ADAPTED  FOR  THE  EXPORT  TRADE  AND  WE  RESPECTFULLY  SOUCIT  YOUR 

BUSINESS 

New  York        Philadelphia        Baltimore         Boston         Chicago        St.  Louis         Minneapolis 


REPRESENTATIVES: 

Men  and  women  with  a  wide  circle  of  acquaintances  have  an  opportunity  to 
solicit  memberships  to  the  American  Asiatic  Association  and  subscriptions  to  ASIA  upon 

very  favorable  conditions. 

An  analysis  of  the  membership  list  of  the  American  Asiatic  Association  shows  that  the  majority  of 
memberships  come  from  people  in  every  walk  of  business  life. 

For   further   particulars   address — 

Circulation  Department,  ASIA  PUBLISHING  COMPANY,  627  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York  City 
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SHEWAN  JOMES  &  CO. 

HEAD  OFFICE 

HONGKONG 

ST.  GEORGES  BUILDING 

Branches  in 

New  York,  London,  Shanghai,  Tientsin,  Canton, 
Yunnanfu  and  Kobe 


IMPORTERS  AND  EXPORTERS 

ENGINEERS  AND  CONTRACTORS 

MACHINERY  AND  SUPPLIES 

STEAMSHIP  AGENTS  AND  BROKERS 


Representing 

Century  Electric  Company 

Pittsburgh  Transformer  Co. 

Kennedy  Valve  Mfg.  Co. 

Victor  Typewriter  Co. 

Corrugated  Bar  Co. 

Triangular  Wire  Mesh 

Barber  Asphalt  Paving  Co. 

Red  Wing  Motor  Co. 

Wooster  Belting 
American  Chain  Co. 

Genera!  Managers  in  Hongkong  for 

Hongkong  Rope  Mfg.  Co.,  Ltd. 

Green  Island  Cement  Co.,  Ltd. 

China  Light  &  Power  Co.,  Ltd. 

The  China  Provident  Loan  &  Mortgage  Co.,  Ltd. 

Wei  San  Knitting  Co.,  Ltd. 

The  China  Mining  &  Smelting  Co.,  Ltd. 


Cable  Address  For  All  Offices:     "  KEECHONG  " 

NEW  YORK  OFFICE 
12     BROADWAY 


ROGERS  BROWN 
&  COMPANY 

Importers    and    Exporters 


Kobf  Ojhce^  Roger!  Brown  ^  Company 
Importers  of 

Vegetable  Oils 

Vegetable  Tallows 

Fish  and  Whale  Oils 

Animal  Tfdlows 

Copra 

Oil  Seeds 

Beans  and  Peas 

Fertilizer 

Exporters  of 

Iron  and  Steel 

Machinery 

Lumber 

Barrel  Shooks 

Chemicals 

Glue 

Packing  House  Products 


OWNERS   AND   OPERATORS 

East    Waterway    Dock    & 

Warehouse    Company — Seattle 

Oil  Storage  and  Handling 

Rogers    Brown    Transportation 

Company — Seattle 

Tank  Cars 


Rogers  Brown  &  Company  pro- 
vide, to  an  unusual  degree,  two 
essentials  necessary  to  the  com- 
plete satisfaction  of  both  Buyer 
and  Seller complete  and  exten- 
sive organization,  and  intimate 
knowledge  of  foreign  trades. 

Home  Office 

709-715   Hoge  Building,   Seattle 

Branches 
1916  Corn  Exchange  Bank  BIdg., 

New   York 

727  Insurance  Exchange  BIdg., 

Chicago 

1307  Baker-Detwiler  BIdg., 

Los  Angeles 

Kobe,  Japan  Shanghai,  China 

Cable    Address:— ■■  ROCSRO."   Seattle. 
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Harry  Edward  Amhold,  Shanghai,  China 


Charles  Herbert  Amhold,  London,  England 


ARNHOLD  BROTHERS  &CO. 

Limited 

CHINA 

Incorporated  (October  1,  1917)  under  the  Hongkong  (British)  Ordinances 

Head  Office:    SHANGHAI 

(Successors  to  the  firm  of  Messrs.  H.  E.  ARNHOLD,  China) 


IMPORTERS 


EXPORTERS 


LONDON:     14  Fencliurch  St.,  E.  C. 


and  Contracting  Engineers 

Agents  and  Home  Offices 

Arnhold,  Karberg  &  Co., 


NEW  YORK:    21  State  Street 


JOSEPH  READ  PATTERSON,  General  Manager  in  U.  S.  A. 


Cable  Address 
"AMALGAMATED" 
165   Broadway,  N.  Y. 


M  STEEL  AND  IRON  PRODUCTS 


Pig   Iron. 

Billets. 

Structural  Steel. 

Plates,    tank    and    ship    quality. 

Sheet s^ — black,    galvanized    and 

corrugated. 
Electric     Sheets,     dynamo     and 

transformer. 
Steel     Bars,     Rounds.     Squares 

and  Flats. 


Hoops. 

Wire    Products. 

Wire  Rope.  (Iron  and  Steel), 
Haulage,  Hoisting.  Elevator, 
Mine,  Dredge  and  other  pur- 
poses. 

Genuine  Wrought  Iron  Bars, 
refined  by  hand  puddle  proc- 
ess. 

Pipe.       steel      and      genuine 


wrought  iron.  American  and 
English  standards,  gas,  oil 
and  water  purposes.  Oil  well 
tubing  and  casing. 

Boiler  Tubes,  welded  and  seam- 
less steel;   charcoal  iron. 

Forgings,  railroad,  marine  and 
machine. 

Steel  Barrels,  oil,  chemical  and 
other  purposes. 


COPPER,  BRASS  AND  ALLIED  METALS 

Our  products  are  manufactured  of  the  very  highest  grade  "Base  Metals"  in  the  most 
modern  and  perfectly  equipped  mills  in  the  United  States. 

We  specialize  in  Seamless,  Brazed  and  Iron  lined  Tubing,  Rods,  Sheets,  Wire,  etc., 
in  Copper,  Brass,  Phosphor,  Tobin  and  Architectural  Bronze,  Nickel  Silver,  Yellow  and 
Huntz  Metals,   Zincs  and  Aluminum  in   all    tempers. 

BRASS  VALVES:  Standard  and  Heavy- 
English  Standard  and  American  Threads 

UNITED  LINED  PRODUCTS 

Lead  and  Tin  Lined  Pipe,  Valves,  Fittings  and  Special  Apparatus.  Hard  Lead 
Centrifugal  Acid  Pumps,  Foot  and  Check  Valves,  particularly  adapted  for  use  in  con- 
nection with  acids,  acidulous  mine  waters  or  any  liquors  of  corrosive  or  searching  nature. 
The  Lead  and  Tin  Lining,  which  is  inseparably  united  to  the  pipe,  is  turned  over  the  face 
of  the  recessed  flange,  making  perfectly  tight,  lead  to  lead  joint,  thus  eliminating  any  dan- 
ger of  leakage.  These  products  give  exceptional  service  in  coal,  iron  and  copper  mine 
sump  lines. 

Domestic  and  Export 

AMALGAMATED  PRODUCTS  CO.,  Inc. 

165  Broadway 
NEW  YORK 
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MADE  IX  U.S.A. 
Trade  Mark  Reg. 


EAGLE  BRAND 

DYES 
For    Export 

COTTON  WOOL 
SILK  LEATHER 
SOAP  FOOD 

IN  BULK 
Strong  export  barreb  weighing  500 
lbs.  net ;  570  gross.     Meteurements 
10 1/2  cu.  ft. 

-  AND  ALSO  - 
Packed    in   tins,    each    tin    covered 
with  colored  glazed  paper  showing 
the  color  the  dye  will  produce. 

Si2M  I  Kilo  SCO  fr.  250  gr.    100  gr.   50  sr.   is  gr. 
I  lb.       K  lb.      \4  lb.      2  oz.     1  02. 

DYES  FOR  COTTON 


COLOR 

Eagle  Direct  BUck 
Baffle  Direct  Confo  Red 
Bagle  Direct  Pink 
Eagle  Direct  Blu* 
Baffle  Direct  Tlolet 
Direct  Chrysamina  Yellow 
Baffle  Direct  Orwn  W.  T. 
Saffle  Direct  Brown 
Bagle  Direct  Pajt  Tellow 
Kagle  Direct  Nar;  Blue 
Bagle  Direct  Sky  Blue 
Eagle  Methyl  Violet 


Eagle  Bismark  Brown  B 
Eagle  Blsmark  Brown  Y 
Eagle  Chrysoldlne  R 
Eagle  Methylene  Blue 
Benzo  Purpurlne  4B 
Eagle  Metanll  Yellow 
Eagle  Direct  Orange  W.B 
Eagle  Direct  Salmon  Red 
Eagle  Direct  Tan 
Eagle  Neutral  Gray 
Eagle  Direct  Faat  Scarlet 
Methyl  Violet  CrysUls 
Eagle  Turquoise  Blue 


DYES  FOR  WOOL  AND  SILK 


COLOR 
Eagle  Ponceau  Red 
Eagle  Scarlet  II  R 
Eagle  Napthol  Green  W 
Eagle  Orange  11 
Eagle  Fast  Bordeau 
Eagle  Carmeslne  B 
Eagle  Dark  Claret 
Eagle  Blsmark  R 
Eagle  Blsmark  Y 
Eagle  Acid  Brown  0 
Eagle  Acid  Brown  R 
Eagle  Royal  Purple  B.  2 


Eagle  Violet  4BX 
Eagle  Add  Black 
Eagle  Fast  Rose 
Eagle  Victoria  Yellow 
Eagle  Acid  Yellow 
Eagle  Croceln  Orange 
Eagle  Victoria  Green 
Eagle  Napthol  Green  W 
Eagle  Fast  Acid  Green 
Eagle  Indlffotlne 
Bagle  Acid  Navy  Blue 
Eagle  Methylene  Blue 
Eagle  Turquoise  Blue 


Samples   of  Packages   and   Prices 
on  request. 

Cable  Address: 
SPARCHEM,  NEW  YORK 

JOHN  C.  SPARKS 

30  CHURCH  STREET 
NEW  YORK 

Telephones:  1489-1490-1491  Cort. 


Deering, 
Milliken  & 
Company 


Manixfacturers'  Agents 

Brown  Sheetings 

Shirtings 

Drills 

Bleached  Cottons 
Flannels 
Woolens 


Printed  and  dyed  Shirtings, 

Voiles,  Organdies, 

Poplins,  etc. 


NUMBER  S 
79  and  8 1  Leonard  St. 
NEW      YORK 


NORTON,   LILLY 
&  COMPANY 

Steamship  Agents  and  Brokers 


NEW  YORK  NEW  ORLEANS 

CHICAGO  SAN  FRANCISCO 

SEATTLE 

General  Agents  for  Steamship 
Lines  from 

NEW  YORK  TO 

VLADIVOSTOK 

CHINA 

JAPAN 

PHILIPPINES 

STRAITS  SETTLEMENTS 

EAST  INDIA 

AUSTRAUA 

NEW  ZEALAND 

TASMANIA 

SOUTH  AFRICA 

EAST  AFRICA 

SOUTH  AMERICA 

FRANCE 

SPAIN 

RUSSIA 

MEDITERRANEAN  PORTS 

And   Any   Other  Ports  and  Places 

Throughout    the    World    as 

Opportunity  Offers. 


Loading  Berths 

Piers   1    and  2  Bush  Docks, 
South   Brooklyn,  N.   Y. 


Consignments  from   Interior  Points 
of  the  United  States  and  Can- 
ada   to    our    care  ■will    be 
promptly  forwarded. 


Insurance  Effected  under  our  Open 
Policy    at    Lowest    Rates. 

SAILING    CARDS    AND    FULL    INFOR- 
MATION   FURNISHED    ON    REQUEST 


DIRECT  PASSENGER  SERVICE 

New    York    Direct    to    Montevideo 
asd  Buenos  Aires,  South  America. 

New      York     Direct     to     Capetown, 

Durban,       Bombay,       Madras, 

Rangoon  and   Calcutta. 


Bookings    to   All    Principal 
Ports  of  the  World. 
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American  Trading  Company 


EXPORTERS 


IMPORTERS 


ENGINEERS 


CONTRACTORS 


Head  Office  •  25  Broad  Street,  New  York 


CABLE  ADDRESS  -  "AMTRACO" 


BRANCH    HOUSES    OR    REPRESENTATIVES 


AFRICA 
Durban 
Cape  Town 
Johannesburg 

ARGENTINE  REPUBLIC 
Buenos  Aires 
Bahia  Blanca 
Rosario 

AUSTRALIA 

Sydney 

Melbourne 

Perth 


BRAZIL 

Rio  de  Janeiro 

Bahia 

Pernambuco 

Sao  Paulo 

Ceara 

Curityba 

Corumba 

Pelotas 

Porto  Alegre 

Rio  Grande  do  Sul 


CALIFORNIA 

San  Francisco 

CENTRAL  AMERICA 
Chinandega 
Guatemala  City 


ENGLAND 
London 

FRANCE 
Paris 


Leon 

GUIANA 

Limon 

Cayenne 

San  Salvador 

Georgeto 

San  Jose 

Tegucigalpa 

ITALY 

Milan 

CHINA 

Shanghai 

INDIA 

Hongkong 

Bombay 

Tientsin 

Peking 

JAPAN 

Hankow 

Tokyo 

COLOMBIA 

Call,  Cauca 

CUBA 
Havana 
Cienfuegos 
Santiago 

ECUADOR 
Guayaquil 


Yokohama 
Kobe 

LOUISIANA 
New  Orleans 

MEXICO 
Mexico  City 
Merida 
Tampico 
Vera  Cruz 


PANAMA 
Panama  City 

PERU 
Lima 

SPAIN 

Madrid 

URUGUAY 
Montevideo 

VENEZUELA 


WASHINGTON 
Tacoma 

WEST  INDIES 
Martinique 
Pointe-a-Pitre 
Port  of  Spain 


PUBLISHERS   OF 


(,(. 


The  Export  World  and  Herald 

Monthly  in  English  and  Spanish 


')') 
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United  States  Steel  Products  Co. 

Exporters  of  the  products  of 


CARNEGIE  STEEL  CO. 
ILLINOIS  STEEL  CO. 
AMERICAN  STEEL  &  WIRE  CO. 
AMERICAN  SHEET  &  TIN  PLATE  CO. 
SHELBY  STEEL  TUBE  CO. 


AMERICAN  BRIDGE  CO. 

THE  LORAIN  STEEL  CO. 

NATIONAL  TUBE  CO. 

TENNESSEE  COAL,  IRON  &  RAILROAD  CO. 

MINNESOTA  STEEL  CO. 


STEEL  SHEETS,  plain  and  corrugated;  galvanized  and  painted.  Galvanized  sheets 
"APOLLO"  brand.  Black  sheets  "EAGLE"  brand.  Copper  Steel  sheets, 
"KEYSTONE"  brand.    APOLLO  SPECIAL  and  U.  S.  Electrical  sheets. 

TIN  PLATE,  "COKE,"  "CHARCOAL"  and  "TERNE." 

PIPE,  black  and  galvanized  wrought,  for  steam,  gas  and  water;  American  or  English 
Standards.  Lapwelded  steel  BOILER  TUBES.  CASING,  TUBING  and  DRIVE 
PIPE.  Oil  and  Gas  line  Pipe.  CONVERSE  and  MATHESON  lead  joint  pipe. 
TUBULAR  STEEL  POLES.  Lapwelded  and  seamless  CYLINDERS.  SEAM- 
LESS STEEL  TUBING. 

STEEL  RAILS  (Vignole)  of  all  sections.  Groove  and  guard  rails  for  tramways. 
RAILS  and  ACCESSORIES.  SPECIAL  TRACK  WORK,  points  and  crossings. 
Manganese  Steel  Insert  and  Solid  Manganese  Steel  for  electric  and  steam  rail- 
roads. Portable  SWITCHES,  switch  stands,  rail  braces,  compromise  joints,  etc. 
STEEL  RAILWAY  TIES  (Sleepers). 

STRUCTURAL  MATERIAL  of  all  kinds;  Joists,  Channels,  Tees,  Angles,  etc.,  for 
Bridges,  Buildings  and  General  Constructive  work.  Best  quality  BESSEMER 
and  BASIC  OPEN  HEARTH  STEEL  BARS,  Rounds,  Squares,  Flats,  Ovals  and 
Hexagons.  Special  bolt,  rivet  and  shafting  steel.  STEEL  SHEET  PILING, 
STEEL  MINE  TIMBERS,  OIL  WELL  DERRICKS,  SCHOEN  SOLID  FORGED 
AND  ROLLED  STEEL  WHEELS.    VANADIUM  STEEL,  GEAR  BLANKS. 

FORGED  AXLES  of  highest  quality  for  Locomotives,  Railroad  and  Tramway  Cars. 
FORCINGS. 

HOOPS  for  barrels  and  casks,  and  TIES  for  baling. 


We  Solicit  Inquiries 


accompanied  by  exact  specifications  stating 
which   the   goods   are   required.      Special 
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United  States  Steel  Products  Co 

30  Church  Street,  New  York,  U.  S.  A. 

LONDON:  EGYPT  HOUSE,  36  NEW  BROAD  STREET,  E.  C. 
Cable  Address:  "STEELMAKER,   NEW  YORK  AND   LONDON" 


Branch  Offices  at 


ANTWERP 

BARCELONA 

BATAVIA 

BIRMINGHAM 

BOMBAY 


BRUSSELS 
BUENOS  AIRES 
CALCUTTA 
CAPE  TOWN 
GENOA 


GLASGOW 
HAVANA 
JOHANNESBURG 
LIMA 
MEXICO  CITY 


MONTREAL 
NEW  GLASGOW 
PARIS 

PETROGRAD 
RIO  DE  JANEIRO 


SANTIAGO 
SHANGHAI 
SAO  PAULO 
SOERABAYA 
SYDNEY 


TORONTO 
VALPARAISO 
VANCOUVER 
WINNIPEG 


MILD  STEEL  PLATES  for  ships'  tanks,  stacks  and  boilers.  Flange  and  fire-box 
steel.     Checkered  plates. 

WIRES,  baling  and  fencing;  all  classes  of  coated  and  uncoated  for  manufacturing 
purposes.  Genuine  "IOWA,"  "GLIDDEN"  and  "WAUKEGAN"  barb  wire. 
Fence  and  netting  STAPLES.  Tinned  mattress,  broom  and  bottling  wire. 
Woven  Wire  Fence.  FABRIC  FOR  REINFORCING  CONCRETE.  Wire  Nails 
and  Tacks  of  all  descriptions. 

INDESTRUCTIBLE   CYLINDRICAL   STEEL  FENCE  POSTS. 

HORSE  and  MULE  SHOES.  COLD  DRAWN  SHAFTING  and  COLD  ROLLED 
PLATES  for  deep  stamping,  etc. 

AERIAL  TRAMWAYS.  Bleichert  System.  Locked  coil  track  cable,  locked  wire 
cable  and  smooth  coil  track  cable  for  Aerial  Tramways. 

IRON  and  STEEL  WIRE  ROPE,  bright  and  galvanized  for  all  purposes.  Bright  and 
galvanized  SASH  CORD,  galvanized  CLOTHES  LINES.  Bare  and  insulated 
COPPER  WIRE  and  CABLE  of  every  description. 

COPPER  RAIL  BONDS,  solid  and  stranded  for  electric  railways. 

WEATHER  PROOF  INSULATED  telephone  and  signal  WIRE.  Galvanized  tele- 
graph  and  telephone  wire. 

ROUND  and  FLAT  WIRE  STEEL  SPRINGS.     PIG  IRON,  COAL  and  COKE. 

FABRICATED  MATERIAL  for  railway  bridges,  highway  bridges,  turntables,  trans- 
fer tables,  barges,  steel  chimneys,  steel  buildings,  mill  buildings,  office  build- 
ings, tanks,  towers,  transmission  towers,  trestles,  cylinder  piers. 

quantity  desired,  with  full  particulars  as  to  size,  weight,  finish,  packing,  etc  ,  and  the  purposes  for 
catalog  on  application. 
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COST-PLUS 

A  Reasonable  Commission  is  our  idea 

of  serving  our  clients  and 
is   Your  Insurance  against  paying 

Exorbitant  Charges  to 
shipping  agents  who  handle 

your  Export  Shipments  via 
Pacific  Coast  Ports  to  any  part  of 

Asia   —   Australasia    —    India. 

STEAMSHIP   COMMISSIONS 

heretofore  paid  to  shipping  agencies 

have  been  eliminated — 
owing  to  scarcity  of  ocean  space 

and  surplus  of  cargo — ^therefore 
get  the  benefit  of  the  actual  cost 

of  ocean  transportation 
and  pay  a  reasonable  commission  to  us 

for  such,  and 
do  not  pay  a  premium  to  some  one 

for  ocean  space. 
A  trial  is  all  we  ask. 

^    Phone   or  write   us   for   further   particulars    of 
our  service. 

OVERSEAS  SHIPPING   COMPANY 

CHICAGO  NEW   YORK  PHILADELPHIA 

McCormick  Bldg.  R.   D.  White  &  Co.,  Gen.  Agts.  Drexel   Bldg. 

17   Battery   Place 

VANCOUVER  SAN   FRANCISCO  SEATTLE 

Credit  Foncier  Bldg.  Merchants  Exchange  Bldg.  L.  C.  Smith  Bldg. 
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International  Banking  Corporation 

HEAD  OFFICE,  NATIONAL  CITY  BANK  BUILDING 

55  WALL  STREET  NEW  YORK 

CAPITAL  AND  SURPLUS  U.  S.   $6*500,000.  UNDIVIDED  PROFITS  U.  S.  $2,118,000 

H.  T.  S.  Gbeen,  President  &  General  Manager 


Lawrence  M.  Jacobs,  Vice  Pres.  &  Treas. 

L.  I.  Sharp,  Cashier. 

M.  D.  CuRRTE,  Asst.  Cashier 


P.  W.  Jones,  Asst,  Cashier  &  Secy. 
N.  G.  Evans,  Asst.  Cashier 
A.  C.  Shorey,  Asst.  Cashier 


London  Office,  36  Bishopsgate,  E.  C. 
San   Francisco  Office,   232  Montgomery  Street 

EASTERN  BRANCHES 

CHINA:    Shanghai,    Peking,    Tientsin,    Hankow,    Hongkong,    Canton 

JAPAN:  Yokohama,  Kobe.      PHILIPPINES:  ManUa,  Cebu 

INDIA:    Bombay,    Calcutta.         STRAITS    SETTLEMENTS:    Singapore 

DUTCH  EAST  INDIES:    Batavia,  Soerabaya 

WEST  INDIAN  AND  CENTRAL  AMERICAN  BRANCHES 

REPUBLIC  OF  PANAMA:  Panama,  Colon.     REPUBLIC  OF  COLOMBIA:  Medellin 
DOMINICAN   REPUBLIC:  Santo  Domingo,  San   Pedro  de  Macoris,  Santiago,   Puerto  Plata 

In    Rddition    to   our   own    Branchee.   by    reason   of   our    close  affiliation  with 

THE  NATIONAL  CITY  BANK  OF  NEW   YORK 

vo   arc   able   to   ofTer   the   faciHties  of  its  branches  at   Bahia,    Buenos   Aires,   Caracas,   Genoa,    Havana.    Montevideo.    Moa 
Petrogfrad,  Rio  de  Janeiro.  San  Juan,  P.  R.,  Santiago  de  Cuba,  Santos.  Sao  Paulo.  Valparaiso. 


Commercial 
Pacific  Cable 


TO 


Hawaiian  Islands 
Philippine  Islands 
Dutch  East  Indies 
China  and  Japan 

Exclusive  Connection  with  Postal  Telegraph  Co. 

CLARENCE  II.  MACKAY  -  President. 

GEO.  G.  WARD,  Vice-President  and  Gen'l  Mgr. 


WORKS   OF   FINE    ARTS 

from 

ASIA 

A  CORDIAL  invitation   is  extended  to  visit  our 
new  galleries. 


Yamanaka  €r  Co. 


LONDON 

SHANGHAI 

OSAKA 


680  FIFTH  AVENUE 

NEW  YORK 


BOSTON 

PEKING 

KIOTO 
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'Jifty-secondyear  in  Steamship  Service  toJfonoiulu,Japan,Ckinu,9>hiUppines 

Eacific  Miatl  Steamship Cql 
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"Sunshine  Belt"  to  Orient 

NEW  AND  LUXURIOUS  AMERICAN  SISTERSHIPS 


?? 


•     n^ 


Ecuador"  "Venezuela"  ''Colombia 


SERVICE  AND  CUISINE  OUR  SPECIALTIES 


■,-£^' 


SAILINGS  AT  REGULAR  INTERVALS 


For  Information  Apply  to  any   Railroad 
or  Steamship    Agent    or    to    Company  at 


NEW  YORK,  20th  Floor,  165  Broadway 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  General  Passenger  Agent,  508  California    St. 


^   ^S^^^ 


